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PREFACE. 



In the year 1813 the present writer published a 
small work on the literary history of the Bible, 
which he entitled " Biblical Anecdotes.'^ Whilst 
the author was engaged in its compilation, Dr. 
(now Bishop) Mabsh printed his '^ HistorictU 
View of Translations of the Scriptures.'^ This 
was succeeded in 1815, by ^^Jn Historical 
Sketch of the Translation and Circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures,'^ designedas a reply to the 
Bishop^s pamphlet^ by the Rev. Messrs. Thom- 
son and Obme, the Secretaries of the Perth 
Auxiliary British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Both of these works are replete with important 
information, but necessarily restricted in the 
ininge of their details by their controversial 
character. A literary history of the Bible^ 

therefore, still appeared to be a desideratum in 
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VI PREFACE. 

English literature. This deficiency the present 
writer attempted to supply, by a work entitled 
^^Illustrations of Biblical Literature ;'^ exhibit- 
ing the history and fate of the Sacred Writings, 
firom the earliest period to the present 'century, 
including Biographical Notices of Translators 
and other eminent Biblical Scholars, 3 vols. Svo. 
To render the work more comprehensive and 
cmnplete,' the author added extended notices of 
piohibitory Edicts, Expurgatory Indexes, Codices 
Rescripti,' Illuminated Manuscripts, Religious 
Dramto ^nd Mysteries^ the difiS^rent Substances 
m. which Writing had been successively 
inscribed. Alphabetical Characters, Superstitious 
Practices relative to the Bible, as Bibliomancy, 
&c. ; and of curious ecclesiastical events con- 
nected with the history of the Sacred Volume. 

How far the aullior succeeded in his attempt 
he cheerfully leaves to 'the decision of those 
Biblical sdiolars and critics most competent to 
judge of the difficulty and toil of such an under- 
taking: With the judgment of those who are 
the- best informed to decide* upon its design 
and execution, he had had^^very reason to be 
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satisfied.^ He may, however, observe, in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of several of his friends, 
that it is his intention, should his life and health 
be spared, to continue the work to the period 
when the Rev. John Owen commences his 
interesting History of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, whenever another edition may be 
caQed for by the public, the former one being 
already nearly or entirely exhausted. 

* See the Introduction to the Critical Study of the Holy 
Scriptures, by Thomas Hartwell Home, M. A. 4 vols. Svo. — In 
this valuable work, which has justly been r^arded as the most 
comprehensive in the English language, on subjects relating to 
the critical study and interpretation of the Sacred Writings ; 
the author, at the dose of his remarks on the Versions of Scrip- 
ture, adds : " Besides the particulars recorded in the preceding 
sections, there are many interesting circumstances relative to the 
history of translations and translators, which the limits of this 
work do not allow to be detailed. For these, and indeed for 
every thing relative to the literary history of the Holy Scriptures, 
we refer the reader to the Rev. James Townley's Illustrations 
of Biblical Literature," &c. Vol. ii, p. 302. 

See also Orme*s Bibliotheca Biblica; Literary Gazette; 
Literary Chronicle ; Eclectic Review ; Congregational, Evan- 
gelical, Methodist, and Imperial Magazine ; Dibdin's Library 
Companion ; Critica Biblica, &c. &c. &c 
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The present volume, which may be regarded 
as a second edition of the ^^ Biblical Anecdotes^'^ 
the writer offers as an introduction to his larger 
work ; he has therefore endeavoured to render it 
worthy of the approbation it received on its first 
publication, by such corrections and additions, 
as, without materially augmenting the size of the 
volume, may increase its utility and interest. 

J. T. 

LoKDOK, March 20, 1828. 
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A Divine Revelation is of the utmost im- 
portance to mankind, to discover to them their 
origin and destination, to acquaint them with the 
will of their Creator, to inform them of their 
duties, and to point them to the path of happiness 
and glory. The Author of their being has gra- 
ciously favoured them with the Revelation they 
needed; and ^^ holy men of God have spoken as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.*" But not 
only have holy men spoken of the things of Gon, 
they have also written the same things under the 
same influence ; for " all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness." (2 Tim. iii. 16 ; 2 Pet. i. 21.) 

B 



2 THE DECALOGUE. [b. C. 

The first instance of a Revelation committed 
to writing, is that of the Decalogue^ or Ten Com- 
mandments, written on tables of stone, by the 
finger of God. (Exod. xxxi. 18.) This has been 
considered by many learned men, as the origin of 
Alphabetical Characters ; and whether we adopt 
this opinion or not, it is certain that the major part 
of the alphabets now in use, may be traced to the 
ancient Hebrew or Samaritan.* 

To the Decalogue^ succeeded the Ceremonial 
Law, about 1490 years before the Christian aera, 
and more than 500 yeasrs earlier than the age of 
Homer, the most ancient of the Greek Poets. 

The great Jewish Legislator was followed by 
various other Inspired Writers, I]istoric^ and 
Prophetical, who flourished at different period^> 
from the time of Moses to that of Malachi? whose 
important prophecies concluded the canon of the 
Old Testament, about 415, or, according to otliers^ 
480 years befpre the birth of our Lord and Savi- 
our Jesus Christ. 

The Jews call Malachi, the Seal of the Pro^ 
phets ; and the Rabbins say, that from the time 
wh^n the latter Prophets^ Haggai, Zechariah, and 

* Goguet, DeTOrigine des Loix, &c., Tom. 1, Liv. 2, p. 
382. — ^Walton in Bib. Polyg. Proleg. 2. — Essay upon Literature, 
0t An Enquiry into the Antiquity and Original of Ijetters, 
liondob, 1726, dvo^ 
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Malachi died, the Holy Spirit was taken away 
from Israel. The outpouring of the Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost afterwards, was therefore a frdl 
proof that the Mosaic dispensation was concluded, 
and that the new dispensation of the Messiah had 
restored the Prophetical Spirit according to die 
promise by Joel. (Chap, ii, verse 28.) 

Contemporary with Malachi, or nearly so, was 
Ezra, the Scribe. (Ezra vii^ 6.) He is allowed, 
by the universal consent of antiquity, to have been 
the restorer, collector, and publisher of the Canon 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, which had 
existed before only in separate parcels ; and had 
suffered much from the ignorance and carelessness 
of transcribers. A manuscript copy of the Fea- 
tateuch, written on calfskms^ was some time ago 
preserved in the Library of the Dominicans, at 
Bologna in Italy ^ with the following inscription 
in Hebrew : " This is the Roll of the Law, 
written by Ezra the Scribe, with his own hand, 
when the captivity returned imder King Cyrus 
to Jerusalem, and built the second Temple, which 
was completed in forty-two years, and lasted &ur 
hundred and twenty years.^ It has been in the 
possession of the Christians from the time of 
Aymericms in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Dr. Eennicott, who doubts the fact of 
its being the AiUogra/pk of Ezra, nevertheless 

B 2 



4 THE LAW. [b. C. 

considers it as very ancient, Mid, not less than 
nine hundred years old.* 

Ezra having collected together all the books of 
which the Holy Scriptures then consisted, dis- 
posed them in their proper order, and divided 
t£^m into three parts : The Law^ The Prophets, 
and The Cetubim, or Hagiographa, that is, the 
Holy Writings. This division our Saviour him- 
self notices, in Luke xxiv, 44, when he says, 
" These are the words which I spake unto you 
while I was yet with you, that all things might 
be fiiMlled, which are written in the Law, and in 
the Prophets, and in the Psalms concerning me."" 
By the Psalms, he there means the whole third 
part, called the Hagiographa ; which, beginning 
with the Psalms, was for that reason then com- 
monly called by that name.-f 

The five books of the Law are divided into 
fifly-four sections. One of these sections was read 
in the ancient Jewish synagogues every Sabbath- 
day. The number of these sections was fifly- 
four, because in their intercalated years (a month 
being then added) there were fifty-four Sabbaths. 
Till the time of the persecution of Antiochus 

* Kennicott^s Dissertation on 1 Chion. xi, &c, p. 309. 

Yeates's Collation of an Indian copy of Heb. Pentateuch, p. 23. 
..-Prideanx's Connection, &c., vol. 2, p. 431. 

t Prideauz*s Connection, &c., voL 2, p. 394. 
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Epiphanes, they read only the Law. But then bemg 
forbidden to read it any more^ they substituted 
fifly-four sections out of the Prophets, the reading 
of which they ever afterwards continued. So that^ 
when the reading of the Law was again restored by 
the Maccabees, the section which was read every 
Sabbath out of the Law served for their first 
lesson, and the section out of the Prophets fot 
their second lesson^ This was the practice in 
the time of the apostles ; and therefore when Paul 
entered into the synagogue at Antioch in Pi5idi% 
it is said that he stood up to preach, ^^ after the 
reading of the Law and the Prophets.'" (Acts xiii. 
15.) These sections were divided into verses^ 
which the Jews called PesuMm. This division 
was most Ukely invented by Ezra, for the sake of 
the Targumists, or Chaldee interpreters^ For 
aftier the Hebrew language ceased to be the 
mother tongue of the Jews, and the Chaldee 
grew up into use amongst them instead of it, (as 
was the case after their return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity,) their usage was, in the public 
reading of the Law to the people, to read it to 
them, first in the original Hebrew, and then, by 
an interpreter, render it into the Chaldee lan- 
guage period by period. (Nehem. viii. 8.) The 
Christian practice of reading two lessons in t^e 
churches, one out of the Old Testament, and 
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another out of the New Testament^ owes its rise 
to this custom of the Jews. 

The Ta/rgvma of die Jews thus originated in 
the necessity of translating the Scriptures into a 
language understood by the people. The word 
Targwm signifies the translation of a book firom 
one language into another, and is applied by the 
Jewish Rabbins to the translation of the sacred 
writings from Hebrew into any other language^ 
as Chaldee, Syriac, Persic^ or Greek. There 
are several Targums, but the two principal ones 
are those of Onkelos and Jonathan. The fin^ 
by Onkelos, is a very literal translation of the 
five books of Moses into pure Chaldee, and Was 
probably written pirior to tlie Christian sera ; the 
latter is also a paraphrastical truislation of all the 
Prophets, and of several historical books, into pure 
Chaldee, but not so elegant as the former^ nor 
written ^im early a date.* 

The knowledge oS the Materials upon which 
the Scriptures were first written, though not a 
point of essential importance, is more than a 
matter of mere curiosity, — ^it is useful for die 

* Dr. A. Clarke's Bibliog. Diet, toI. 6 ; and Succession of 
Sacred Literature, vol. 1, p. 48. — Townley's Illustrations, voL 1, 
p. 55.— JSee also a Dissertation on Talmudical and Rabbinical 
Writings in Townley's Translation of Maimonides on the Laws 
«r Moses^ p^ 8«L.*28. 
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understanding of many passages in the sacred 
writings. 

The writing of the Decalogue^ or Ten Com- 
mandments, upon tablets or slabs of stone, has been 
already noticed. Hard substances, such as stones 
and m^tab, were generally used by the andents 
for edicts and matters of pubHc notoriety ; henee 
the celebrated laws of the Twelve Tables among 
the Romans were so called, firom being written or 
engmyed on twelve slabs or tablets of brass, or 
ivory, or oak, and hung up for public inspection. 
The Laws, penal, civil, and ceranonial, among 
the Greeks, were engraven on triangular tables of 
braesy which were called Cyrhea ; and Trithemius 
asserts, that the public monuments of France 
were anciently inscribed on sU/oer. The ancient 
Chaldeans stamped or engraved inscriptions on 
bricks, some of whidi, brought from the real or 
supposed site of the ancient Babel or Babylon, 
are deposited in the British Museum. The Greek 
philosopher Cleahthes was accustomed to write 
the lectures of his master Zeno, on shells or bones. 
The Koran of Mohammed is said to have been 
recorded at first on palm leaves and the shoulder- 
bones of mutton, and kept in a domestic chest by 
one of his wives. (Gibbon^s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, voL ix, p. 268.) 
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Pliny (lib. 13, chap. 11) tells us that the most 
ancient writing was upon the leaves of the palm 
tree,. and afterwards upon the inner bark of trees. 
This mode of writing is istill common in the East. 
Dr. Francis Buchanan, in a most valuable essay 
^^ On the Religion and Literature of the Burmas,^ 
informs us that ^^ in their more elegant books the 
Bwrmaa write on sheets of ivory, or on very fine 
white palmira leaves. The ivory is stained black, 
and the. margins are om^nented with gilding, 
while the characters are enamelled. or gilded. On 
the palmira leaves the characters are in general 
of black enamel ; and the ends of the leaves, aiid 
margins, are painted with flowers in various bright 
colours. In their more common books, the Bv^^ 
masy with an iron style, engrave their writing on 
pahnira leaves. A hole through both ends of 
each leaf, serves to connect the whole into a 
volume, by means of two strings, which also pass 
through the two wooden boards, that serve for 
binding. In the finer binding of these kinds of 
books, the boards are lacquered, the edges of the 
leaves cut smooth and gilded, and the title is 
written on the upper board, the two cords are 
by a knot ox jewel secured at a little distance firom 
the boards, so as to prevent the book from faUing 
to pieces, but sufiiciently distant to admit of the 
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aipper leaves being turned back, wMle the lower 
ones are read. The more elegant books are in 
general wrapped up in silk cloth, and bound 
round by a garter, in which the Burmas have 
the art to weave the title of the book.''* 

A beauti&lly written Oriental manuscript now 
lies before me. The characters are minute and 
neatly executed. They have been written or 
engraved so as to enter into the substance of the 
leaf. The ink is blacL The whole is composed 
of distmet portions of leaf, formmg long and 
narrow slips, the lines running parallel to each 
other from end to end of the leaf Two holes 
^ure made in each leaf several inches asunder. A 
-string passed through the holes at each end 
secures the whole ; but the leaves, being written 
on both sides, must be untied before they can be 
read. 

Father Simon, and Dr. Adam Clarke, suppose 
the former parts of the Scriptures to have been 
written in this manner, uid that by some of the 
leaves, or portions of bark, &c., having been dis- 
placed, transpositions have occurred in some 
places in the fentateuch.-f But Dr. Eennicott 
conjectures, that the first manuscripts were upon 

r . • , 

* Asiatic Researches, yoL 6. p. 396. Lond. Edit 
f Simon Hist. Grit, du Vieax Testament. lAr. l. c &.— 
€larke*s Commentary on Numb. ix. 1. 

B 5 
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Skins sewed together, and that the transpositions 
were occasioned by the separation of the skins 
from each- other.* Mr. Yeates thinks it pro- 
bable that the very Autograph of the Law, writ- 
ten by the hand of Moses, was upon prepared 
akins.f In Exodus xxri. 14, we read that rams' 
skins dyed red made part of the coveting for 
the tabemade ; and it is a singular circumstance, 
that in the year 1806, Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
obtained from one of the synagogues of the 
Black Jews,j in the interior of Mah^ala in 
India, a very ancient manuscript Roll, containing 
the major part of the Hebrew Scriptures, written 
tqK)n Goats'' Skins, mostly dyed red; and the 
Cabul Jews, who travel annually into the intericHr 
of China, remarked, that in some Synagogues the 
Law is still found written on a roll of leather ; 
not on vellum^ but on a softjlewible leather, made 
ofgoati skins, a/nd dyed red. Diodorus Siculus 
(Lib. 2. p. 84.) affirms, that the Persians of old 
wrote all their records on skins ; and Herodotus, 
who flourished more than five hundred and fifty 



• Kennicott's Dissertations &c Dissert. 2. p. 342. 

+ Yeates's « CoUation" &c. p. 2. 

X The Black Jews are those who have heen settled in 

India from time immemorial, and are assimilated in colour to 

the Hindoos. The WMie Jews axe of later settlement. (See 

Buchanan's << Christian Researches/') 
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years before the Christian sera, informs us (Lib. 
5.) that sheep skins and goat skins were made use 
of in writing by the ancient loniaiis. 

Some of our Literary Journals have giyea the 
following description of a very valuable Hebrew 
manuscript of the Pentateuch, which has been 
recently (1828) presented to the London Uni* 
versity by Mr. Herman Hurwitz/the accomplished 
translator of Jewish Apologues and Hebrew 
Tales >^^' It contains 220 columns, written upon 
47 skins. It was latety purchased from the hears 
o£ a Mr. Samuel Chai Ricco, a descendant of a 
Jewish fiunily that flourished in. Italy some cen- 
turies ago, and gave birth to several learned men, 
idiose works are still esteemed among the Jews. 
The form of Ae letters is evidently in the African 
imd Spanidk style ; and the material on whidi it 
IB written is African skin, peculiarly prepared, 
being the substance denominated GsviL.in Rab- 
bnuGftl Hebrew, and on which only, according to 
the Tahnud and Mainionides, was the Lawallowed 
to be written in ancient times. This circumstance 
proves the high antiquity of the manuscript; for 
afanost all modem copies are written on Eslaf 
or parchment. Mt. Hurwitz is of opinion, that it 
was written in the 11th or I2th centuiy, if not 
earlier.^ 

From Job xix, 24, it appears to have been 
usual in his day, to write or engrave upon plates 
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clLeadf which might, easily be done with a petty 
or graver f or style of iron, or other hard metid. 
Mountfaucon (Antiq. Expliqu^e, torn. 2, p. SfJS) 
assures us, that in 16999 he bought at Rome, a 
book entirely of lead, about 4 inches long by 3 
inches wide. Not only the two pieces which 
formed the cover, but also all the leaves, in 
number six, the stick inserted into the rings, 
which held the leaves together, the hinges and 
the nails, were all of lead without exception. It 
contained Egyptian Gnostic figures, and imintel- 
ligible writing.* 

It was also an ancient practice, to write upon 
tMn smooth planks or Tables of Wood. Pliny 
says, that table-books of wood were in use before 
the time of Homer. The Chinese, before the 
invention of paper, engraved with an iron tool 
upon thin boards, or upon bamboo ; and in the 
SloanittL library at Oxford, are six specimens of 
Ct^ or ancient Arabic writing, on boards about 
2 feet in length, and 6 inches in depth.-|- 
. . The original manner of writing among the 
ancient Britons wa» by cutting the letters with a 
knife upon sticks, wMch were most commonly 
squared, and sometimes formed into three sides ; 
consequently a single stick contained either four 
or three tines. (See Ezekiel xxxvii. 16.) Several 

• Fragments to Calmet's IMct. by Taylor, No. 74. 
t Encyc. Perth. «« Writing." Vol.23. 
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Sticks, with writing upon them, were put together, 
forming a kind of frame which was called Peitky- 
nen or Elucidator, and was so constructed, that 
each stick might be turned for the facility of 
reading, the end of each runnmg out alternately 
on both sides of the frame. This kiad of wri- 
ting has been called bardic, from its bemg adopted 
by the British bards. The following is the literal 
reading and translation of the curious specunen 
of bardic writing given in the Frontispiece^ fig. 1. 

Aryv y doeth yw pwyU : 
Bid ezain alltud : 
Cy vnewid a haelion : 
Diengid rhywan eid rhygadani : 
Enwawg meidad o^i voc : 
Ooiaen awd yn nghy ving ; 
Hir oreistez i ogan : 
Llawer car by w i Indeg. 



TRANSLATION. ' 



".^ 



The weapon of the wise is reason; 

Let the exile be moving. 

Commerce with generous ones. 

Let the very feeble run aw^tf ; let the very 

powerful proceed. 
The swine-herd is proud of his swine. 
A gale is lilmost ice in a narrow place. 
Long penance to slander. 
tThe fhul Indeg has many living relations.* 

' * l)Bvieft*sOeltlc Researches, p. 27L.Fry's<'Pantographia 
p. 904--3a7.— See Plate, fig. 1. 
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A continuation qf this mode of writing may 
be found in the Rtmto or Log Ahnanacks of the 
Northern States of Europe, in which the engrav* 
ing on square pieces of wood, has been continued 
to so late a period as the 16th century. Two 
curious specimens of the old Runic Ahnanacks, 
are preserved in the Library belonging to Cheet- 
ham^s Hospital in Manchester. A custom of similar 
origin is still retained at Famber, near Basingstoke 
in Hampshire. The Court-leet, holden annuilly 
or that manor, is opened sub dio^ in a small 
piece of ground called Lady-Mead. Thence an 
adjournment is made to a neighbouring public 
house. The proceedings of the court are recorded 
on a piece of wood^ called a Tally ^ about 3 feet 
long, and 1} inch square, furnished every year 
by the steward. One of these singular records 
wa9 some years ago produced in evidence in a 
law-suit at Winchester.} (Gent. Mag., vol. hocx, 
p 308.) The mode of keeping accounts by 
Tallies or deft pieces of wood, in which the 
notches are cut out from each piece conformably 
to the other, one part being kept by the creditor, 
the other by the debtor, continues to be practised 
In some parts of England* A Tally is given 
by the Exchequer to those who pay money there 
upon loans ; and hence the origin of the term 
Teller or taUy-writer of the Exchequer, and also 
of the phrase to tally, to fit, to suit, or answer 
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exactly. — ^Amongst theLacedssmonians, theScff^ 
taie Laconica was a little round staff, which they 
made use of to write their secret letters ; this they 
did by first winding slips of parchment round 
the staff, and then writing upon them : These 
slips were then taken off and sent to the corres- 
pondent, who, by winding them round another staff 
of equal dimensions, was able to read the letter. 
In the Apocrypha, (2 Esdras xiv. 24, 37, 44,) we 
read of a considerable number, that is, 204 books 
being made of bow-wood, and written upon in the 
open field by certam swift writers. Several of the 
prophets also probably wrote upon tablets of wood 
or some similar substance. (See Isa. xxx. 8; 
Hab. ii. 2.) Zacharias, the father of John the 
Baptist, when required to name his son, ^^ asked 
for a fcritmg-tahle, and wrote, saying, His name 
is John."^ (Luke i. 63.) The writing was at first 
upon the bare wood, but in later times, these 
tables were usually waxed over and written upon 
with an instrument called a style, sharp at one 
end for writing with, and broad at the other to 
erase any miswritten words. The style was formed 
of different materials, as iron, brass, gold, silver, 
or ivory. Cassianus the martyr was assassinated 
by his scholars with their iron styles. 

The very old Egyptians used to write on linen, 
things which they designed should last. There 
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are pieces of writing of this kind in the British 
Museum, taken out of Egjrptian mummies, and 
a similar book was found in a.mummy by Mr. 
DiMipn, an engraved /oc simile of which may be 
found in his Travels.* 

. About the time that Alexander the Great built 
Alexandria in Egypt, the use of the Papyrusfor 
writing on, was jSrst found out in that countiy. 
The psipyrujs, in its proper signification, is a sort 
of flag or bulrush, growing m the marshes of 
Egypt near the River Nile."|- When the outer 
slqn is taken off, there are next several films or 
inner skins, one within another. These, when 
separated firom the stalk, were laid on a table, and 
moistened with the glutinous waters of the Nile. 
They were afterwards pressed together, and dried 
in the sun. From this papyrus it is, that wha:t 
we now make use of to write upon, is called 
pa/pyr or paper, though of quite another nature 
firom the ancient papyrus. Many of the manu* 
scripts found in the ruins of Herculaneum are on 
this kind of Egyptian paper. Herculaneum was 
destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, in the year 
79. of the Christian aera. 

The invention of this Egyptian paper nearly 
superseded the use of every other material for 

* Clarke's Hanher's Observations, vol. 3, p. 132. 
t See Plate, fig. 3. 
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writing upon, till Euinenes, King of Pergamus, 
suhstitutedParchment instead of papyrus, in emu- 
lation of Ptolemy, King of Egypt, whose library 
he was ambitious to excel by an invention, supe^ 
rior to papjmis. Most of the ancient manu- 
scripts we now have, are written upon parchment 
or vellum.* Josephus says, (Antiq., book 12, 
chap. 2,) that the copy of the Law presented to 
Ptolemy, King of Egypt, was written upon 
parchment, in letters of gold."|- But the inven- 
tion of parchment did not entirely supersede the 
use of the Egjrptian paper; thus Paul, when 
writing to Timothy, desires him to bring with 
him the booksy but especially the parchments. 
(2 Tim. iv. 13.) 

• The paper in use at present is made of linen 
rags, and is comparatively a late discovery. No 
book has been found written on this paper, ante- 
cedent to A.D. 1270. 

The ancient writings^.upon papyrus, or skins, 
&c., were glued or sewed together, and rolled up, 
generally on cylinders of wood, and called rolle, 
or volumes, from the Latin volvendoj to roll up. 
To this form of the ancient writings there lEure 

* Parchment is made of the skins of sheep ; yeUum, of the 
skint of calves. 

f See Prideaux's Connection, Ac, vol. 2, p. 581 ; and 
Calmet Dissertation sur la Forme des Layres, &c. 
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many references in Soripture. (Psalm xl. 7 « ^^' 
xxxvi. 2 ; Ezek. iL 9.) The literal rendering d 
Luke iv. 17, would be, " And tmroUing the book 
he found thepassage,^ &c., evidently attributing 
to our Lord the action of unrolling a book, and 
afterwards rolling it up again. Rev. vi. 14, also 
refers to this mode of rolling up the ancient writ*- 
ings. The Hebrew manuscripts are general^ 
written in columns, and are unrolled and read 
from the right hand to the left.* 

The etymology of many words now in use 
amongst us, may be traced to these ancieht modes 
of writing. Not to mention Paper from Papynuj 
or Volume from Vohendo; the very word Bible, 
which means, by way of eminence, the Book, is 
derived from the Greek word Biblos, or Byblos, 
a book, but which originally signified the inner 
bark of a tree. The word Book is also derived 
from the Saxon or Danish Bag, Boc^ or Bocoey 
the Beech Tree, from tablets of that tree having 
been used for writing upon. Hence also the term 
Leafy applied to a part of a book, and the use of 
the word Style for a person^s manner of writing. 

Soon after the time of Ezra, the celebrated 
Jewish critics, called Masobites, or Mazobetes, 
began their criticisms and grammatical remarks 
upon the sacred text. They had their name from 

• See Plate, fig. 2. 
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the Hebrew word Mdaar, to deliver firom ome to 
another, because they iprofessed to deliver the 
Scriptures to posterity, in the state of purity in 
which they were found previous to the Baby- 
lonish captivity. To tlds end, they not only 
numbered every verse, word, and letter, but even 
went so far as to ascertain how often each tetter 
of the alphabet occurred in the whole Bibh! 
Thus sacredly did they watch over their records, 
in order to prev^it every species of corruption. 

These Jewish critics were not a society, but a 

succession of men ; and the Maaara or Masore- 

tical criticisms, the work of many critics and 

grammarians who lived lit different periods from 

the time of Ezra, to about the year of Christ 

1030, when the two famous Rabbins, Ben Asher 

and Ben Naphtali; flourished ; since whose time 

dU that has been done, is to copy after them widi- 

out making any more corrections, or Masoretical 

eritidsms. Many of the principal obsenrations of 

these odtics are translated and printed in Dr. 

Adam darkens valuable Commentary. " We may 

affect to smile,^ says this learned writer, in a 

Discourse preached in the Shetland Isles, ^^ at 

the conscientious punctiliousness of these critics, 

but their work and its preservation are proofs of 

their deep persuasion that theb Scriptures came 

from God; and that He who gave thetn had 
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^takea care that they should be most scrupulously 
and sacredly preserved:^ He adds the followig 
important considerations relative to the preservar 
tbn of the Hebrew Scriptures : "1. The Hebrew 
eharaeter, which is necessarily large and bold, was 
Yery proper for preservation. 2. The materidk 
on which the text was written were the least likely 
to perish or. to be decomposed.* 3. The reli- 
gious, not to say av/perstitUma care, taken by the 
Jews of their manuscripts, prevented them in 
general from being damaged or lost. 4. The 
Jews themselves being preserved a distinct peo^- 
pie, and by their ordinances and rites separated 
firom all others, generally despised and often per- 
secuted, were the more careftd to perform their 
rites, and keep with sedulous care, the records 
that enjoined them. 6. Their being read every 
Sabbath, as well as on numerous festivals and 
fasts f in all their synagogues, in every place of 
their dispersion, prevented them from the danger 
of being lost^ or ever becoming scarce: And indeed 
this is evident from the very form and style of 

* The author has previously remarked, that '' prior to the 
inyention of printing, the Hebrew Bible was carefully preserved 
among the Jews in manuscript, either on strong vellum or a 
tefnutanned goat skin^ commonly called - basil leather ; IxHh 
materials almost imperishable, if kept from fire and damp.*' — 
Diteoursey ut sup,, p. 17. 
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writing in different parts of the world ; for 
although there is an essential form that belongs 
to every letter, as there is in the alphabetical 
characters of all languages, yet the Jews in differ- 
ent nations had a peculiar mode of constructing 
that essential form, so that those who are convers- 
ant with Hebrew manuscripts can, almost at the 
first view, tell whether a manuscript be written by 
a Germcm^ Spanish, or Italian Jew, the former 
being in general large, rough, and inclined to the 
left ; the others being erect, full, and elegant: 
The sjmagogues ever jealous over each other, lest 
any alterations, additions, or subtractions should 
be made, in any jot or tittle, or even in the vowel 
points, though of themselves not essential to Ae 
integrity of the language, have made positive rulat 
to guard against these evils.""* 

This is especially the case with the copies of the 
Sacred Writings, designed for their synagogues, 
it being a constant rule with them, that whatever 
is considered as corrupt, shall never be used, but 
shall be burnt or otherwise destroyed; a book of 
the Law, wanting but one letter, with one letter too 
much, or with an error in one single letter, written 

* Clarke's Succession of Sacred Literature, p. 46 ; and Com- 
mentary. — ^Waltoni Froleg. 8. — Prideaux, vol. 2, b. 5. — Simon 
Histoiie Critique, lib. 1, c. 24. — Clarke's Discourse on God's 
Mercy, &c. London, 1827) 8vo. 
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with any thing but ink, or written on parchmem 
made of the hide of an undean animal^ or oi 
parchment not purposely prepared for thatr uio, cm 
prepared by any but an Israelite, or on skim 4)d 
parchment tied' together by imdean strings, shall 
be holden to be corrupt ; that no word shall be 
written, without a line first drawn on the parcb* 
ment ; no word written by heart, or without havi^ 
been first pronounced orally by the writer; that 
before he writes the name of God, he shall wash 
his pen ; that no letter shall be joined to another ; 
and that if the blank parchment cannot be seen 
all around each letter, the roll shall be corrc^ 
There are also settled rules for the length and 
breadth of each sheet of parchment, and for th^ 
^ace to be left between each letter, each wotd^ 
and each section.* 

Those who have not seen the rolls u$ed in the 
synagogues, can have no conception of the exqi]^ 
site beauty, correctness, and equality of the writ- 
ing. I have seen Hebrew manuscripts, the writing 
of which was equal to any Hebrew typography I 
ever saw for beauty and regularity. 

The first prmied edition of the whole of: the 
Hebrew Scriptures was published at Soncini in 
Italy, in 1488, in folio. A part of the Hagio- 
grapha had been printed at Naples, the preceding 

• Butler's Hor» Biblic®, vol. 1, p. 47. 
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year. Beside the various copies of the Hebrew 
Scriptures preserved by the Jews, the descendants 
of the old Samaritans, who reside at Naplose, the 
ancient Sichem, have also preserved copies in the 
andent Hebrew, or SamarUcmcharactery whidi 
are greatly esteemed amongst biblical critics. 
There is also a translation in the old Cufie 
Sixmaritan dialect, made in all probability prk>r 
to the Christian sera, and called the Samaritan 
Version.* 

The celebrated Septuagint or Greek version 
of the Old Testament was made in the reign 
of Ftdemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, who 
reigned about 285 years before Christ. Ptolemy, 
who was a monarch of great liberality, and a 
munificent patron of learning, having erected a 
grand library at Alexandria, which he intended 
to enrich with all the curious and important works 
of antiquity, procured a translation into Greek of 
the Pentateuchf or Five Books of Moses. This 
translation was made from the most ancient copies 
that could be procured, and therefore some learned 
meai have supposed this version to have been 
made from copies written in the Samaritan or old 
Hebrew character. It has generally obtained the 

* Kennicott's Dissertations, passim. — ^Waltoni Pzoleg. 11. 
— Clarke's (Dr. A.) Discourse on God's Mcrqr in giving a Ileye<. 
lation of his WiU to Man. p. 20. Lond. 1827. 8vo. 
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name of the Septuagint^ or version of the Seventy, 
from a tradition that 70 or 7^ interpreters, were 
employed in this work by order of the Jewish 
H^h-priest and Sanhedrim, or great Council .of 
the Jews ; and who completed the translationln a 
singular and miraculous manner. But this tririi- 
tionary and fabulous account is now exploded ; and 
a more probable account is, that jSve learned and 
judicious men only, were engaged in the transb- 
tion, which was afterwards examined, approved, 
and allowed as a faithfrd version, by the 70 or Ti 
elders who constituted the Ahwandria/n ScMhe- 
drim. The other books of the 01^ Testament were 
done at diiSerent times, by different hands, as the 
necessity of the case demanded, or the Providence 
of God appointed ; and being added to the books 
abeady translated, were comprehended with them 
in the general term Septuagint or Septtiagini 
Version.'* 

This version was used Iqr the iielteniat Jews, 
that is, those who sojourned in the Grecian pro- 
vinces and spoke the Greek language, from the 
time of ite formation till about 100 years after 
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• Hody De Bibliorum textibat C^igbaUbus, &c. Lib. 1. 
^ 2.— Waltoni Proleg. aDathe. Prsefat. p. 46—51. &Pioleg. 
9. — Leusdeni Philologus Hebrseo Mixtus. Dissert. 2, 3, 4.— 
Simon Hist Critique du V. T. Liv. 2 — Dr. A. Clarke's 
Comment. Gen. Pref. p. 29. 
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die Ittdaraation of our Lord, when they began to 
digojBe it^ and fonned another for themselyee. For 
as this version grew into use among the ChristianB, 
it grew out of credit with the Jews, and they 
being pressed in many particulars urged against 
thesk out of this version by the Christians, re- 
solved to make a new one that might better serve 
thdr purpose. « The person who undertook this 
work^ was AaviLA, a native of Sinope, a city of 
PoHttts^ He had been brought up a Heathen, 
but, becoming a Christian, was excommunicated- 
for addicting himself to magic and judicial astro- 
logy ; he then turned Jew, got himself admitted 
into the school of Rabbi Akiba, the most cele- 
brated Jewish teacher of his day, and having 
made considerable proficiency in Hebrew, was 
thought sujScient for the translation, which he 
imdertook, and published in the year qf our Lord 
128. The version of Aquila was followed about 
A. D. 184, by anodier (rreek translation of the 
Old Testament by Theodotion ; and soon after* 
wards by a third, translated by Stmmachus a 
learned Samaritan.* 

By the translation of the Scriptures into Greek 
in ^ reign of Ptolemy, Divine Providence pre- 

* Prideaux's Connection, &c., voL 3, part 2, h» 1. — Hody 
De Bib. Text. Orig. lib. iv. pp. 579—585. 
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pared the way for the preaching of the Grbspel 
which was then approaching, facilitated the pto- 
mulgation of it amongst many nations, by the 
instrumentality of the finest, most copious, and 
most correct language that was ever spoken, and 
which became common to all the coimtries con-^ 
quered by Alexander. 

The Psalms in the Common Prayer Book ar^ 
according to the translation set forth in the latter 
part of King Henry VIII's reign. A very ancient 
and celebrated copy of the Septuagint, generally 
called the Codeou Alexandrinits, or Alexandrian 
mantiscripti is preserved at present in the British 
Museum. It was presented to King Charles 
I, by Sir Thomas Roe, from Cpillus Lucaris, 
Patriarch of Constantinople. It is on parchment, 
in uncial, or capital letters, without distincticnl 
of chapters, or verses, or even of words ; and, in a 
note subjoined to it by Cyrillus, it is said to have 
been written by Thecla, an Egyptian lady, soon 
after the council of Nice, in the fourth century ; 
but some critics have decided it to be of a later 
date, though all agree that it is very ancient. 
A fac simile edition of it was published by Dr. 
Woide in 1786. Another most valuable manu- 
script, written about the same time, is preserved 
in the Vatican library at Rome, and is usually 
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called the Codex Vaticantcs, or Vatican manu- 
script- 

To this celebrated translation many of the 
Heathen Philosophers were indebted for their 
most correct notions of the being and perfections 
of God, as well as for their best and purest sen* 
timents of moral duties.* 

In the year of the world 4000 or 4004, Jesus 
the Christ, that is, the Messiah, appeared 
amongst men, and became incarnate for us men, 
and for our salvation. To him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 

The Writers of the New Testament were 
the Apostles or Disciples of our Lord, or their 
contemporaries. They wrote under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, at different periods from 
A.D. 41, when it is most probable that St. Mat- 
thew wrote his Gospel, to A. D. 96 or 96, when 
it is generally supposed St. John wrote the Apo- 
catypse, or Revelation. 

The following Sjniopsis of the times at which 
they wrote, will perhaps be acceptable, though 
perfect accuracy cannot be expected. It is taken 
from Dr. Adam darkens Aticcession of Sacred 
Literature, vol. 1, pp. 66, 99. 

• Gale's Court of the GentUes, jwwnm.— Ems, On Know- 
ledge of Divine Things,— Christie's MisceUanies, vol. 1. 
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Books in order of Time. When wriH e m* 

A.D. 

Matthew, 41. 

Epistle to the Oalatians, 49, 

1 Epistle to the ThessalMiiaDS, 61. 

.3 Epistle to the Thessalonians, 5L 

Epistle to Titus, 66. 

1 Epistle to the Corinthians, 67. 

1 Epistle to Timothy, 67* 

2 Epistie to the Corinthians, 68. 

Epistle to the Romans, 68. 

Luke, 60. 

Epistle of James, 60. 

1 Epistle of Peter, 60, 

Epistle to the Ephesians, between 62 and 65. 

Epistle to the Colossians, between 62 and 66. 

Epistle to Philemon, between 62 and 65. 

Epistle to the Philippians, between 62 and *66. 

Acts of the Apostles, 6S. 

Mark, 64. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, 64. 

2 Epistle of Peter, 64. 

Epistle of Jude, between 64 and 70. 

2 Episde to Timothy, 66. 

John's Gospel, 68 ok 70. 

1 Episde of John, 70. 

2 Epistle of John, 80. 

3 Episde of John, 80. 

Revdadon, d6o»9^ 
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St. M8tthefw^8 GoiE^l, and the Epistle to tlie 
Hebrews, are generally believed to have been 
"written at first bk Hebmr or Syro-Chaldaic, and 
afterwards to have been translated into Greek, 
possibly by the Apostles themselves. The odier 
parts of the New Testament were written in Greek 
originally. 

The Autographs or original manuscripts of the 
New Testament, or at least some cyf them, were 
eardUly preserved for many years amongst the 
ancient Christian chnrdies; since Ignatius and 
Tertullian appeal to them in the first and second 
centuries, as does also Peter,' an Alexandrian 
fiifbop of the fourth century.^ But these original 
manuscripts have long been irrecoverably lost, 
and firom hence has arisen the necessity of col- 
lecting and collating manuscripts of the original 
Greek, and of the different early versions: A 
measuie pursued with much laudable industry 
and perseverance in modem times, and which has 
completely proved the general accuracy of our 
present copies. 

Transcriptions were very early made of most 
of the writings of the New Testament, and dr- 
ciiiaft t d' amongst the Christian churches, but were 
not regularly formed into a volume for a century 

* MichaelU' IntroductioD to N. T. by Manh, vol. i, ch. 0, 
sect. 1. 
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or two ; and so cautious were the first Christians 
not to receive any writings as inspired without 
the most indubitable evidence, that it was nottiU 
after a considerable kpse of time that the second 
Epistle of Peter, the second and third Epistles, of 
John, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistleavof 
James and Jude, and the Revelation of St* John^ 
were admitted into the Sacred Canon.* 

The attachment of the early Christians to. the 
Word of God was exceedingly strong, and mmi- 
fested itself in various ways, according to the cir- 
cumstances and inclinations of difiPerent "peraGg^, 
Women wore it hanging at their necks. Children 
were trained up from their infancy to repeat it by 
heart. Most persons carried it about with them. 
Some washed their hands before they took it up 
to read. And many have been found buried with 
the Gospel lying on their breasts.-f* 

Christianity continuing to difiuse its benignant 
influence through various parts of the worl^ iiot 
only were copies of the original Scripture miilti« 
plied, but translations also were made into ¥ari« 
ous languages for the accommodation of those 
who could not read the Hebrew or Greek, or who 
read them with difliculty. Thus, within the firgt 

* Jones' New and Full Method of Settling the Canonical 
Authority of the New Testament, pasUm, 
f FleuTj Moettrs des Chretiens, sect 7. 
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two centuries of the Chistian sera, the whole or 
parts of the Sacred Writings were transkted into 
the Syriac and Latin, the two most ancient 
versions of the New Testament, one of which was 
spread throughout Eutope, and the North of 
Africa, the other propagated from Edessa Uk 
China.* This ancient Syriac translation is usually 
called the Peskito, or Literal Version, to distin- 
guish it from the more modem one made from 
the Greek under the patronage of Philoxenus in 
A.D. 508, and from him called the PhiUMDenian, 
The old Latin translation has received the name 
of Itala^ and is thus distinguished from the revi- 
"sion of it by Jerom, usually called the ViUgate. . 
Philoxenus or Xenayas, under whose patron- 
age and at whose request the Phihwenian version 
^as made by Polycaep his ChorepiacoptM or 
rural bishop, was a Persian, bom in the city of 
TjEthal. He was of the sect of the Monophysites, 
and by his zeal, and opposition to image-worship^ 
96 irritated his opponents, that they seized every 
oppoftunity of calumniating him and stigmatizing 
him as a Manichaean. On being advanced to the 
fee df Hieropolis, or, as it was called by the 
Syrians, M abug, he warmly espoused the cause 
of Severus, a celebrated Monophysite priest, and 

* Miehaelis* Introdactioii, &c., yd. 2, {Murt 1, eh.' 7, p. 27. 
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procured him the bishoprick of Andoch. Havvig 
incurred the displeasure of the Emperor Justan, 
lie was banished into Thrace, and from thence into 
Faphlagonia, where his enemies cruelly murdered 
him, by suffi)cating him in a room filled wilji 
smoke. His death happened about A.D. £90.* 
Dr. Claudius Buchanan, in his late tour throi^ 
British India, to examine into the state of Chns- 
tianity, was presented by the Sjrrian Bishqp Jn 
Angamalee, with a most valuable Syriac mann^ 
sicript, which had been deposited in one of the 
remote churches near the mountains. It was sop- 
posed to have been preserved for near a thousand 
years. ^^ It contaios the. Old and New Te6llk> 
maits, engrossed on strong vellum, in large taGoy 
having three columns in a page ; and is written 
with beautiful accuracy. The character is EstrsDh 
gelo (or large ancient) Syriac ; and the worda^if 
every book are numbered. But the volume has 
suffered injury firom time or" neglect. In certain 
places the ink has been totally obliterated fiNm 
the page, and left the parchment in its state <xf 
natural whiteness ; but the letters can, in general^ 
be distinctly traced from the impress of the pen^ 
or from the partial corrosion of the ink.^-|- It is 



* Assemaiini Biblioth. Orient, vol. 2, p. 23—46. 
f Buehaoan^s Christian Besearches, p. 199. . 
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now 'dq^ted in ^e public fibiary of the UiuU' 
▼ewity of Cambridge. 

The Sahidic Ver8io&, or transktion of the 
New Testament, (and probably also of the Old 
Testament,) mto the language of Uj^er Egypt, 
is Supposed to be as old as the second century; 
Manuscripts, or radier fir^ments of manuscripts, 
df tibe Sahidic version of the New Testament, »re 
preserved in the libraries of Rome, Paris, Oxford, 
Berlin, and Venice.* 

There is dso proof that a Coptic Version of 
the New Testament, or trmslalion into the com- 
mon dialect of Egypt, existed in the third century* 
For Antonius, an Egyptian monk, who resided in 
a monastery of Alexandria, where the Sahidic was 
not und^nstood, had read the New Testament, 
and) as he was ignorant of Gveek, nmst have had 
a Mr^siBladefa into his native dialect. Another 
proof of the existence of: a Coptic or vulgar 
Egyptian ^ranslaticm, is, that in one of the rules 
of Pachomius, for the conduct of the Egyptian 
monks, it is ordered, that, ^' all persons admitted 
to the order of mcMik,^ if unable to i;ead, shall learn 
the letters of the A, B, C, duit they may be able 
to read and write ; after which they shudl learn 
every day by heart some passages of Scripture.^-)- 

* Michadis' Introduction to N.T^ vol. 2, part 2, pp.691, 595« 
f Ibid., vol. 2, part 2, p. 587. 
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Men therefore of such profound ignorance, would 
not have been able to read the Bible, unless ikegt 
had possessed a translation in their native lan^ 
gfuage. 

In the year 303, a dreadful persecution was 
raised against the Christians, by Dioclesian, the 
Roman Emperor. When he first assumed the 
purple in A.D. 284, he showed himself favourabie 
to Christianity ; but instigated by the Heathens 
priesthood, and counselled by his colleague Gaile- 
rius, he at length threw off the mask, and in the 
nineteenth year of his reign, commanded the 
churches to be rased, the Bibles to be burnt ^ thosfr 
who had borne offices of honour to be degraded, 
and those of inferior stations, if they persisted im 
their avowal of Christianity, to be made slaves. 
This edict was followed by others, ordaining that 
all who any where presided in the church should 
be imprisoned ; and that they should, by ev«iy 
means, be compelled to sacrifice to the Heathon 
deities. In one month no fewer than seventeen 
thousand martyrs suffered death ! In the province* 
of Egypt alone, no less than one hundred and 
for^-four thousand persons are said to have died 
by the violence of their persecutors, and seven 
hundred thousand through the fatigues of banidi- 
ment, or of the public works to which they were 
condemned ! Gildas, the most ancient British hia- 
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torian, relates, that by this persecution of Diode- 
sian, ^ the churches were thro>ni down, and att the 
beaks of the Holy Scriptttrea that could be found 
were burnt in the streets^ and the chosen priests 
of the flock of our Lord, with the mnocent sheep, 
murdered ; so that in some parts of the province 
no footsteps appeared of the Christian religion.^* 
In this persecution, St. Alban, the first person 
who suffered martyrdom for Christianity in Eng- 
land, was beheaded at Verulam in Hertfordshire, 
since called St. Albans, firom the abbey founded 
in memory of the martyr, in A. D. 79^9 by Offa, 
king of the Mercians.*f- 

Eusebius, in his account of the martyrs who 
suffered in Palestine under this persecution, pre- 
sents us with some instances wherein those who 
suffered, discovered the ardour of their love to 
the Bible, by having committed the whole or 
considerable portions of it to memory. He par- 
ticularly mentions Valens, a deacon of JBlia, 
and John, an Eg3rptian. The former was an 
aged man, but ^^ one above all others conversant 
in the Divine writings; so that when occasion 
offered, he could firom memory repeat passages in 
any part of Scripture, as exactly as if he had 

* Millar's Hist, of Propagation of Christianity. Worki^ 
vd. 7^ p. 235. 

'Y BedflB Hist. Becks., lib. 1, CM^p, T^ 
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u^elded the book mud r^ad them.'' The latter 
^^ hftd been fonnerly bereaved of sight, and wis, 
together with the rest of the confessors, not osafy 
maimed in one foot, but he even had the heated 
iron thrust into his eyes, ahready blind. TBe 
transcendent perfection of his memory was coofa^ 
diat he had whole books of the sacred SdiptsuDBS 
written, ^ not on tables of stone,' as the c&^iiie 
apostle says, or on the skins of animals, ear Ofn 
paper, apt to be consumed by moths and by txuke ; 
hut indeed ^ on the fleshy tables of his hearl^^ sa 
that whensoever he willed, he brought forth, as 
from a repository of science, and repeated eitber 
the Law of Moses, or the Prophets, or the his- 
torical, evangelical, and ^K)6tolical parts of Sorip* 
ture."* 

The tendcioicsness of memory exhibited by 
these ancient worthies, is almost without a parallel 
in ancient or modem times, except in that jood^. 
of memory, the late Rev. Thomas Thbelk^cu), 
of Rochdale, in Lancashire. He was a perfect 
living concordance to the English Scriptures. If 
three words only were mentioned, except perhaps 
those words of mere cormeotion which occur in 
hundreds of passages, he could immediately, witfa^ 
out hesitation, assign the chapter and verse where 

• Eusebius, Of the Martyrs in PaUstme, translated by Dal^ 
rymple, pp. 6J, 87, 
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the; wtre to be found. And, inversely, upon 
mfflitaoning^ the chapter and v^nse, he could r^eal 
the words. This pover of retention enabled him 
with ease to make himself master of many lan^ 
guages. Nine or ten it is certainly known that 
he read; not merely without difficulty, but with 
profound and critical skiU. It is affirmed by » 
fiiend who lived near him, and was in habits 
of intimacy with him, that he was familiarly 
acquainted with every language in which he had 
a Bible or New Testament. After his decease I 
had an opportunity of examining his library, and 
noticed Bibles or New Testaments in English^ 
Greek, Latia, Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Welsh, .Dutch, Swedish, Gaelic, and 
Manks, beside Grammars, &c., in other languages. 
In the Greek Testament his powers of immediate 
refimnce and quotation were similar to those he 
possessed in the English translation; since he 
could in a moment produce every place in which 
the same word occurred, in any of its forms or 
affinities. In the Hebrew, with its several dia- 
lects, he was equally, that is, most profoundly, 
skilled ; and it is believed, that his talent of im- 
mediate . reference was as great here as in the 
Greek, or even in the English^* 

* See '^ A Sermon preached at Rochdale, April 13, 1806, on 
occasion (^ Ae death of the Rev*. ThomM Thielkeld, &c." by 
Thomas Barnes, D. D. 
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The persecution under Diodesian, lind his isac* 
cessors, continued for about ten years. The length 
and severity of it overpowered the constancy 6t 
some of the professors of Christianity, who> to 
avoid the sufferings endured by others, delivered 
up their Bibles and the utensils of the chun^ to 
the fvay of the Heathen magistrates and soldiery* 
Thid base and cowardly conduct m^t with merited 
indignation from the more faithftil Christians, wha 
denominated them TraditoreSj or traitors, and 
anathematized them as guilty of profane and 
sacrilegious acts. The first council of Aries, held 
immecUately after this persecution, decreed, that 
every clergyman who had betrayed the Sceip- 
TURE^, or any of the holy vessels, or the names 
of his brethren to the persecutors, should be 
deposed from his office;* and St. Austin went 
so far as to affirm, that if the charge of this crime 
could be made good against Cecilian, Bishop of 
Carthage, and those who ordained him, by^ the 
Donatists who threw out the reflection upon them, 
they should be anathematized even afler death* 

CoNSTANTiNE, usually styled the Great, having 
been declared First Augustus, or Chief Eniperor, 
and Licinius, his associate, by the Roman Senate 
in A. D. 313, they published an edict in theit 

• Bingham's Antiquitiea of the Christian Church, ^kA, 7, 
b. 16, c. 6, p. 351. 
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joint names in favour of the Christians. In 324, 
Constantine defeated Licinius, and became sole 
Emperor. From that time he professed himself a 
convert to the religion of Jesus, and more than 
ever laboured not only to defend the Christians, 
but idiso to spread Christianity itself.* The 
methods he adopted, savoured more, however, of 
the savage barbarity of a Pagan warrior, than of 
the mild and persuasive disposition of a true 
Christian. Elmacin or El-Makin relates, that as 
it was supposed many of the Jews had professed 
to be Christians, while they continued Jews in 
their hearts, swine^s flesh was boiled, and cut into 
mouthfuls, and a portion placed at the doors of 
every church. All that entered were obliged to 
eat a piece of the flesh. Those that were Jews 
in thehr hearts, revised; and being thus detected 
were immediately put to death.-f* A much wiser 
method, and one more congenial with the religion 
he professed, was adopted by him, when he placed 
Bibles in the churches for the use of the people* 
Eusebius informs us that he himself was ordmd 
by the emperor, to provide Fifty Bibles at 
the public expense, for different churches. The 
following is a copy of Constantine^s letter to 
Eusebius : — 

• Eusebius* Life of Constantine. Cambridge, 1683. 
t BlbUog. Diet., YOl. S, p. 167.^Hottingeri Ecdes. Hiit. 
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" Victor Constantinus Maxihus Augustus,, 

to EUSEBIUS.*" 

. *' la that City which bears Our Name, [Coiip- 
atanstinople,] by the assistance of God our Savi^ 
our^s Froyidence, a vast mtdtitude of men have 
jained themselves to the most holy churcb. 
Whereas therefore aU thmgs do there receive a 
very great increase, it seems highly requisite, that 
there should be more churehes erected in that 
City. Wherefore do you most willingly receive 
that which I have determined to do. For it 
seemed fit to signify to your prudence, that you 
should order Fifty Copies of the Divikb 
SeaiPTUEEs, (the provision and use whereof you 
know to. be chiefly necessary for the instruction of 
the church,) to be written on well-prepared parch- 
ment, by artificial transcribers of books, most' 
sidlfiil in the art of accurate and fair writing ; 
which [copies] must be very legible and easSy 
piMTtable in order to their being used. Moreover, 
letters are despatched away from Our Clemency 
to dbe Rationalist of the Dioecesis,* that he should 
take care for the providing of aU things necessary, 

* DioccEsis, or Dkecesis, was originally a mil: gOTem- 
ment composed of divers provinces ; and the KaihoUkon at 
RATiaNALiST, one of the civil governors, or officers. Hence 
the ecclesiastical term Diocese^ for the jurisdiction of a Bishop, 
and Diocesan applied to a Bishop in relation to his Cla(gy. 
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in order tto the finisliiiig of the said copies. This 
therefore shall be the work of your diligence^ to 
j»e that the vritten copies be forthwith provided. 
You are also empowered, by the authority of this 
OTT letter, to have the use of two public carriages, 
in order to their conveyance. For by this means, 
those which are transcribed fair, may most ocon^ 
modiously be conveyed even to our sight ; to wit, 
0ne of the Deacons of your church being on- 
ployed in the perfiirmance hereof. Who, when he 
comes to us, shall be made sensible of our bounty. 
Gon preserve you. Dear Brother !" 

This munificent order was immediately attended 
to,, and completed, and in the words of Euselniis, 
^^Sttnt him in volumes magnificently adomed;^^ 

The difiusion of Divine Truth, by the spread 
and translation of the Sacred Scriptures, was not 
however confined within the limits of the Roman 
Bmphre ; nations &a remote from each other, had 
obtained translations of the whole or parts of 
them, into their respective languages. Clnysos^ 
torn, Ae eloquent Patriarch of Constantinople, 
who flourished towards the dose of the fourth 
century, informs us, that even at that early period, 
^^the Syrians, Egyptians, Indians, Persians, 
Ethiojnans, and many other nations, having 

* Eusebius's Life of Ck>n8taDtine. b. 4, diap. 36. 
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translated the Gospel into their own tongaes, had 
learned, though barbarians, the true philosophy.** 
.We also leam firom his writings, that the Sacared 
Writings, or parts of th^n, were dispersed amoD^ 
the people, since he repeatedly exhorts even the 
poorest of them to make the Scriptures their dail^ 
study, to read them after their usual nieals^ aiid 
in the hearing of their wives and children, asgu^ 
ing them that ^^ the servant and the rustic, the 
widow and the infant, might understand them.^-^ 
In reply to the excuses of some who urged, ** We 
have not renounced the world ; we are not mcMiks^ 
We have wives and children;^ he indignantly 
exclaims, '^Are the Scriptures then to be read 
only by monks, or are they not stiU more tieeei^ 
sary for you ; as the man who is daily exposed to 
danger and to wounds, stands most in need of the 
physician?''* I 

Complete copies of the Scriptures were, nevwi 
theless, extremely rare, as the following drcmii* 
stance sufficiently proves. Hilarion, one of the 
first instituters of the monastic state in the Eaat, 
having embarked at Paretonium, in Libya, with 
one companion, for Sicily, landed at Pachynusji 



. » 



* Chrysostom, Horn. 2, in Jofaan^ — .Marsh's Midiaelis, voL 

2, part 1, p 96, part 2, p. 611 Usserii Hist. Dogmat. de 

Scripturis et Sacris Vemaculis, chap. 2, p. 33—50. London, 
1620, 4to. 
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a famous promontory on the eastern side of the 
island, now called Capo di Possaro. Upon hmd- 
jng, he offered to pay for his passage, and that tt 
his compatiion, with a copy of the Gospels^ which 
he had tnitten in his youth with his own haj^; 
but the master seeing their whole stock consisted 
in that manuscript and the clothes on their backs, 
reAised to accept of it, and generously forgave 
the debt.* 

Ulphilas, Bishop of the Maeso-Gk)ths, about 
A*D. 370, not only introduced several new letters 
into the Gothic language, but with unwearied 
industry translated the Old and New Testament 
into the Gothic to:ngije. Philostorgius assertil^ 
diat Ulphilas omitted the book of Kings^ from aH 
apprehension that the martial spirit of his nation 
might be roused by the relation of the Jewish 
wars; but this opinion has been proved to be 
unfounded by the recent discovery of several 
fragments of this version by Signor Angelo Maii 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan, containing 
parts of the books of Kings^ Exra^ and Nehemiak* 

Of this important version, the principal remains 
are contained in the famous Codex Abgentefs^ 
a manuscript preserved in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Upsal. It is written on vellum, and 

• BuUer^s Lives of the Saints, voL z, Oct. 21 — Gibbon^s 
Decline and FaU of the Rbman Empire, vol 6, p. 246. 8yo. 
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has received the name of abgekteus from its 
sCLVEB LSTTEBs, but the initials are golbev. 
The deep impression of the strokes makes it pi<K 
liahle that the letters were either imprinted with 
a warm iron, or cut with a graver and afterwaids 
coloured* This deep impression has been of use 
in discovering the letters, where the ccdotir is 
fiuled. This part of the Gothic version has hetA 
several times printed ; and other fragments ha?^ 
been published also by MM. £nittel and Maii. 
Ulphilas, or Wulphilas, the author of thiB 
version, was a descendant from some of the bishopt 
wha had been carried captive by the Grotfas^ in 
iheir incursions into Asia, during the reign of 
GalEenus. He flourished in the latter part of 
Ae fourth century. Several occurrences prove 
the high estimation in which he was universafijr 
held ; in particular the various and difficult em^ 
bassies in which he was employed, and always'witli 
success. Coming ambassador to Constantine^ he 
was ordained first Bishop of the Christian Groths, 
by Busebius, of Nicomedia. Returning to his 
diarge, he discovered a holy zeal in his sasaei 
office, and earnestly laboured for the convexskm 
of the surrounding Pagans. His missionary vxat*^ 
tions were rewarded with numerous conversions, 

• Manh's MichaelU, vol. 2, part 1, p. 133, 
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though accompanied with no small degree of dan- 
ger to himself. He is also said to have coi^ 
tributed much towards the civilization of the 
barbarous people imder his care^ 

His learning must have been extensive, for 
the age in which he lived. Versed not only in 
the Gothic and Greek, but also in the Latin, it 
was 8tm necessary for him to possess a critical 
knowledge of the formation of language in geav* 
ral^ to enable him to invent letters, and construct 
new words and sentences, expressive of the sense 
of the Sacred Scripture, and suited to the genius 
of the language in which he wrote. His ma9^ 
ners, if we judge from drcumstances, appear to- 
have been mild and persuasive, dignified and 
g^itle, uniting the courtier and the Christian 
bishop. 

Sent by Fritigem to the court of Val^iSy to 
imjAore aid against Athanaric, the sovereign of 
the Ostrogoths, he succeeded in his embassy; 
but, unfortunately, was induced by Eudoxiusi 
bishop of Constantinople, to r^ard the dispute 
reacting Arius, as a mere verbal differ^ce, md 
to communicate with the Arians, in which he was 
foUowed by the rest of the Gothic ChristiaBs. 
At length, after a life of imwearied zeal in the 
cause of religion, and of patriotic labours for the 
wel&re of his country, he sank into the grave, 
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in a good old age ; and ^^ the memory of the jtuA 
shall be blessed r* 

The Ethiofic version is also generally sup* 
posed to have been made during this century/ 
The ancient capital of Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, 
was Saba ; and the Queen whom the wisdom of 
Solomon attracted to Palestine, was the sovereigit' 
of that country. The Ethiopic language into 
which the translations of the Holy Writings weie' 
made, and which was denominated Gheez, is the 
ancient and learned language of Abyssinia, not 
the language now in use. It is commonly attii^ 
buted to Frumentius who first preached Christi- 
anity in Ethiopia, in the fourth century. 

Frumentius, the apostle of Ethiopia, called 
Feemonat by the Abyssinians, was the nephew 
of Meropius, a philosopher of Tyre. Meropiug, 
undertaking a voyage to India, carried with hnn 
two of his nephews, Frumentius, and Edesdug^' 
with whose education he was intrusted. In the 
course of the voyage homewards, the vessel touched 
at a certain port of the Red Sea, to take in proid-' 
sions and firesh water. The barbarians of tkat' 
country, who had a little before broken their 
league with the Romans, seized the ship, atid* 

* Sacror. Evang. Venio Gothica. Prefat. Benzelii, cap. 8, 
p. 30 — 35. Oxon. 17^, 4to. — Cavei Hist. Lit. Saec. 4, p. 
182.— Miber's History of the Church, toL 2, pp. 168, 240. 
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murdered all the passengers and crew, except the 
two youths, who were studying their lessons under 
3 tree at some distance. Their innocence and 
tender age moved the barbarians to compassion ; 
dieir lives were spared : And being presented to 
the King, who resided at Axum, then the capital 
of Ethiopia, but now a mean village, called 
Accum, he was so charmed with then- wit and 
sprightliness, that he not only took special care 
of their education, but in a short time took them 
into his service, making Edesius his cup-bearer, 
and Frumentius, who was the elder, his treasurer 
and secretary of state, entrusting him with all the 
public writings and accounts. These offices they 
fiilfiUed with integrity and honour, and so much 
to the satisfaction of their royal patron, that, on 
his death-bed, he thanked them for their services, 
and gave them their liberty. After his decease, 
the Queen, who was left regent for her eldest son, 
entreated them to continue at court, to assist her 
in the education of her son, and the government 
of the state. The principal management of 
affidrs was committed to Frumentius, who, by his 
fidelity and ability, proved the greatest support 
and comfort to the queen. But the pious mind 
of Frumentius was not so absorbed by attention 
to secular business, as to neglect the promotion 
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of Chzistianity; for which purpose he engagid 
several Christian merchants, who traded thers^ 
to settle in the country ; and procured for tfasra 
great privileges, and all the conveniences for thdbr 
religious worship ; and by his own fervour asoA 
example strongly recommended the true religion 
to the Ethiopians. When the young king, wlioat 
name was Aizan, came of age, and took the reJOB 
of government into his own hands, the farotben 
resigned their posts ; but though intreated to stef , 
Edesius returned to Tyre, and Frumentixts t» 
Alexandria. On his arrival at Alexandria^ Fny* 
mentius related to the patriarch Athanasiua fait 
whole history, and earnestly entreated him to 
send missionaries to Ethiopia, not doubting hak 
their labours would prove successM to the con- 
version of that nation to Christianity. Atluma- 
sius summoned his clergy together, and, by their 
unanimous advice, ordained Fmmentius bimiwlf 
Bi^op of the Ethiopians. Vested with the sacBSed 
chara<;ter,, Fruov^ntius'- returned to Axmn^ and 
was so successful v/n his siissionary labours, as to 
number the sovereign, and his brother Saaoi^ 
whom he had associated in the throne^ rnnniy 
the converts to the Christian faith ; churches woe 
every where erected ; and at length Christiaiuty 
became the avowed religion of the nation. Tha 
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time of the decease of Fnimentius is not exactly 
ascertained* 

The old translation of the Ethiopic Scrip- 
tures being in the ancient language, (called by the 
Abyssinians Lisana Gheex^ which is the dialect 
used in public worship, and in all acts of govern- 
ment, but not that which is the common medium 
of intercourse;) a translation of the Sacred 
Volume into the Amhabic, or vulgar language 
of Abyssinia, was made by Abu Ruini, an 
Abyssinian, under the direction of M. Asselin 
de Cherville, French Consul at Cairo. The 
Manuscript was subsequently purchased by the 
Rev. W. Jowett, for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society y and deposited in the library of 
that institution in 1820. Some portions of it 
have since been printed. M. Asselin, writing of 
the Translator and his labours, observes, ^^ After 
many fruitless attempts, (to find a competent 
Ethiopic instructer,) I was directed to an OJcL 
Man, as the only one qufttifi«d to satisfy my 
wishes. Imagine my surpriM i^ find, in this poor 
Old Man, a master of the literature of his couik 
try, — a traveller, who had penetrated the most 
remote regions of Asia,— the instructer of Bruce 

* Socrat. Scholast. Ecdes. Hist. lib. 1. c. 19— ^aUer*a 
Lives of the Saints, vol. x, Oct. 27.— Milner's Hi«t. of th^ 
Church, vol. 2, c. 6, pp. 103, 104. 

D 
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and Sir W. Jones.*" — The translation occupied 
M. Asselin and Abu Rumi ten years.*— rFrom 
conversation with M. Asselin, Mr. Jowett coU 
lected the following particulars respecting iim 
Abyssinian translator. 

^^ His name was Abu Rumi. In person, he 
was short, but well-made and muscular— -the eye 
intense — ^the countenance perfectly Abyssinian,— r 
a man capable of sustaining the £Eitigues, whether 
of travel or of study, in both which his brirf 
history shows him to have excelled. — ^About the 
age of twenty-two, he interpreted for Mr. Brucae 
at Gondar. At twenty-eight, as near as M. 
Asselin could calculate from his statenients, he 
left Abyssinia; visited Cairo and Jerusalem; 
traded in S3rria ; and proceeded, through Armenia 
and Persia, to India. Here Sir William Jonei 
was instructed by him; and he resided in Sir 
William^s house. From India he went to Mocha; 
and thence returned to Abyssinia. After a whik^ 
according to the custom of travelling merchant^ 
he became restless to quit Abyssinia, and again 
went to Cairo. Here, in a fit of sickness, M. Asset 
lin found him out. He would have died from mei^ 
poverty and neglect. M. Asselin having ben 
the means of his recovery, he vowed never to quit 
him, and called him his Father. He was now 
about fifty or fifty-five years of age. After hav- 
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ing finished his work, he. went to Jerusalem ; and 
returning to Cairo, died there of the plague^ 
about the year 1818. 

The Gospels of St. Maek and St. John were 
Biao translated into Tigb:^'^ another dialect of 
Abyssinia, in 1819, imder the direction of the 
Rev. W. Jpwett, by Mr. Peai^ce, an Englishmao, 
who had resided fourteen, years in Abyssinia as 

the agent of Salt, Esq., the British Consul 

General at Cairo An interesting account of this 
enterprising man is given in the ^^ Missionary Re- 
gister^ for August, 1817- Troubles in Abyssinia 
had compelled him to quit that country, and come 
to Cairo. He died at Alexandria, in the summer 
of 1820.— Mr. Jowett says, " a more ardent or 
iidefatigable man in pursuing his object has 
scarcely existed. BEis ear was quick, — ^his memory 
retentive,— ^his af^ehension deiea^ — and Im 
expression pointed and perspicuous.'"* 

Resuming the occurr^ices of the fourth century, 
we proceed to remark that, the great confiision 
which began to prevail in the copies of the Itala, 
or old Latin version, induced Fope Damasus to 
employ Jerome in correcting it, who finished this 
uK^work about the year 384. This revised 
and Qorrected version has since obtained the name 

• Jowett*8 Christian Researches in the MediternuieaQ, pp. 
123, 124, 126, I9d_212. London, 1812. 8vQ. 
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of THE Vulgate, and been declared authentic^ 
by the Popish council of Trent in the sixteenth 
century. Every other version was, by the same 
council, forbidden to be read in the church, and 
no one permitted to deUver firom the pulpit any 
exposition not found in this version.* It is a 
valuable translation, and continues to be the only 
publicly-authdrized version of the Roman CAthtihc 
church. Most of the first European translatioiis 
were made from it. 

The following striking remarks on the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate versions, by an eminent schokr 
and divine, are exceedingly important : — 

" It is well known that by an itruption of the 
Northern nations, (who are generally termed Chths 
and Vandals^ the inhabitants of Scandinavia^ the 
countries now called Sweden, Denmark, Norwa^^ 
and the islands and territories dependent on 
them,) the Roman Empire was dismembered, they 
seizing on the Western parts ; and by this means 
the empire was alternately formed into two grand 
divisions, called the Eastern and Western em- 
pires : In the tatter, the Roman or Latin lan- 
guage prevailed; in the former, the Greek. In 
these two vast divisions, Christianity made a rapid 
progress. In the beginning of the fourth century, 

* Marsh's Michaelis, vol. 2. p. 123. — Sacrotancta CmncSUMf 
mn. 14. p. 747. Edit. P. Labbei, 1671. 
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<^e conversion of Consta^ine the Great became 
the means of converting the major part of the 
great Roman ^npire to the profession of the 
Christian faith ; the church of Christ was then 
universal in all parts of what was called the Roman 
empire ; but from the ninth to the eleventh cen- 
tury a gradual separation took place between the 
Eastern and Western parts of the church in this 
empire, which at last settled in a complete dis- 
memberment of the church, which continues to 
the present day, one part bearing the name of the 
Eastern or Greek Church; the other that of 
Western or Latin Church* The ecclesiastical 
government of the former being vested in Patri- 
archs; that of the IsLtter, in Popes. The language 
of the former was Greeks and all thc'services ox 
that church were celebrated in the Greek lan- 
guage ; and their Bible was, and still continues 
to be, the Greek version of the Septuagint. The 
general language of the Western Church was 
Latin, and its services were performed in this 
language, and in Jerome^s translation called the 
Vulgate, from Vurlgatus, ^ published, common, 
or ordinary;^ and this is what is used by the 
Latin, or Bmnan Catholic Church, to the present 
<ky. ' 

" Thus we find that the two languages which 
are allowed to be the most elegant and energetic 
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of all the languages of the uniyerse ; and dioBe 
in which all the learnings theology^ poetry^ «&d 
philosophy of the ancient world have been haauM 
down to us, the Greek and the Latin ; and which 
are still, by general consent, the grand vehicles 
of sciencea and arts, hare been those employed 
by Divine Providence to bring down the Soipu 
tures to the present times. These are the vouoh&n 
for the authenticity of the Hebrew teofi^ fiom 
which they have been taken; and the Hebrew 
of the Old, and the Greek of the New^ beoig 
still preserved, are the totccli-atonee to which iheK 
and all other versions and translations must be 
brought, to ascertidn their coirectaess, iixA pMi- 
vent additions, defalcations, and corruptiong of 
every kind ; and thus has God ftirther provided, 
that this Revelation so essentially necessary ftr 
the salvation of man, should be written in He- 
brew and Greek for our learning; and that the 
most important languages of the universe, Greek 
and Latin, should be the means of bringing down 
from those original springs, the pure and sahi- 
brious waters, for the salvation of mankind. On 
this account the Greek version of the Septuagini, 
and the Vulgate Latin, are of the vtmostr conse- 
quence to the Christian Church. Had it not been 
for those ancient versions, there would have beai 
found, especially in the original Hebrew, a mulli* 
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tude of words and phrases^ the meaning of which, 
t» these after tvmes^ we should have l)een utterly 
unable to find out.* 

Jerome, the translator of the Vulgate^ was the 
most eminent Biblical scholar of the fourth cen- 
tury. He was bom at Stridon, now Sdrigni, a small 
town upon the eonfines of Pannonia, Dalmatian 
and Italy, near Aquilaa, about the year 331. 
His father, Eusebius, who was a Christian, sent 
him to finish his education at Rome. In this 
dty,' he perfected his knowledge of the Latin and 
Ghreek tongues, his native dialect being the lUyri- 
can.— "During his residence at Rome, it was his* 
greatest pleasure to' collect a good library, and 
l^uaint himself with all the best authors in 
different languages ; and such was his thirst for 
knowlec^, that, in pursuing it, he not unfrequently 
fcrgot to take his usual repasts. Cicero and Plau- 
tus were his chief delight. He purchased a great 
number of books, copied seTieral, and procured 
many to be transcribed by his friends. Being 
arrived at man^s estate, and desirous of improving 
Ms studies, he resolved upon travelling. Accom- 
panied by his friend Bonosus, he made a tour 
through Gaul, wh^re the Romans had erected 
several famous schools, especially at Marseilles, 
Toulouse, Bourdeaux, Autun, Lyons, and Triers, 

* Clarke's (Dr. A.) Discourse on God's Mercy in giving a 
Revelation of his WiU to Man, pp. 22—24. 
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examining libraries, and collecting information 
from all quarters. At Triers, he copied Su Hil- 
ary's book On Synods, and his Commentaries en 
the Psalms ; and whilst in this city, experienced 
what he regarded as a ^^ merciful conversion lo 
God;^ and resolved upon following the professkm 
of a monk, which, in his day, meant chiefly the fife 
of a private recluse Christian, unfettered by any 
certain rules or vows. Havuig collected whatever 
he could meet with in Gaul to augment his literary 
treasure, he repaired to Aquileia. The m(ma8tery 
of thk city was the first into which Jerome retired ; 
but afterwards he withdrew into the inhospitahk 
desert of Chalcis, in 83™, where he devoted him- 
self to reading and study, with immense industry. 
After having passed four years in it, he went to 
Antioch. Here he was ordained a Presbyter of 
the church, but would never proceed any ftirther 
in ecclesiastical dignity. Soon after his ordination 
he went into Palestine, and visited the principal 
holy places situated in different parts of that 
country, but made Bethlehem his most usual resi- 
dence. He had recourse to the ablest Jewish 
doctors, to inform himself of all particulars relat- 
ing to all the remarkable places mentioned in the 
Sacred History ; and neglected no means to 
perfect himself in the knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue. About the year 380, Jerome went to 
Constantinople, to study the Scriptures under 
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Gre^ty Nazianzen, who was then bishop of that 
city ; but upon Gregory's leaying Constantinople 
in 381, he returned into Palestine, &om whence 
he was sdon afterwards called to Borne, where he 
was detained by Pope Damasus as his Secretary. 
After the death of Damasus, whidi happened 
in December, A. D. 384, Jerome returned to 
Palestine. In order to Enlarge his monastery, he 
sold an estate, which he still had in Dalmatia ; 
and not only enlarged the monastery, but also 
erected a hospital, in which he entertained stran- 
gers ; and when many fled to Bethlehem, on the 
plundering of Bome, by Alaric the Goth, in 410, 
he joyftdly received them, and afforded them 
'ewety possible succour land comfort. In this 
retreat he continued to pursue his studies with 
unwearied diligence ; but, towards the end of life, 
his studies were interrupted by the incursions of 
barbarians and seditious banditti, who set fire to 
all the monasteries, and reduced them to ashes, 
Jerome himself escaping with difficulty, and being 
obliged to retire to a strong castle. He afterwards 
resumed his labours, and continued them till his 
death ; which was occasioned by fever, September 
30th A. D. 420, in the 90th or 91st year of his 
age.* 

• Butler's Lives, vol. x, Sept. 30.— Hody, De Biblior. Text, 
Orig. lib. 3. c. 2. pp. 860, 369, 360 
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In Annenia, Miesrob, or Moesrob, minister d 
state, and secretary to Warasdates, and Aisaoei 
IV, was the inventor of the Armenian leMan; 
and firom the unanimous testimony of the 
Armenian writers, the church of that oomltiy k 
indebted to him for a translaticm of the Scr:^ 
tures, which La Croze calls ^^ The Queen ii 
Versions.^ This Bible has ever since. xemained 
in use amongst the Armenian people, and nuuqr 
illustrious instances of genuine and enlightened 
piety occur in their history.-f- In the seven- 
teenth century, manuscript copies of the Bible 
were become so scarce in Armenia, that « siDg^ 
one cost 1200 livres, or £SO.l Such h^og 
the scarcity of copies of the Sacred Scriptures, a 
council of Armenian bishops assembled in 166S^ 
and resolved to call in the art of Printings of 
which they had heard in Europe. For this por- 
pose they applied first to France; but the Roman 
Catholic church having refused their request, an 
edition of the Bible was printed at Amsterdam in 
1666, and afterwards two other editions in 1668, 
and 1698 ; and others since. 

Of all the eastern Christians the Jrmenimu 
are said to have made the most assiduous use of 

-f* Marsh's Michaelis, vol. 2. p. 99. — Buchanan's ChxiitiaD 
Researches, p. 244. 

i Sunon, Hist. Critique du V. T. Liv. 2, c 15. 
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the press, very considerable numbers of book« 
having been translated into Armenian, and other- 
wise prepared for the students in that language. 
It is also a singular fact, that not only 4oes no 
prohibition exist in that church against the un- 
limited reading of the Scriptures, but that every 
Armenian is under obligation to make himself 
acquainted with the Sacred Volume, as soon as he 
is able to read and can obtain a copy. The presses 
of the Armenian college of St. Lazaro at Venice, 
are those which are chiefly employed for that pur- 
pose. Morier, in Im Journey through Persia, 
relates that, when the British envoy. Sir Harford 
Jones, was sent to the court of Persia, in 1808-9, 
he was met about four miles from Ispahan, 
by a part of the inhabitants. " First,^ says he, 
" came the merchants of the city, in number about 
300, all in their separate classes. Then followed 
a deputation from the Armenian Clergy, com- 
posed of the bishop and chief j^nitaries, in their 
sacerdotal robes. They carried silken banners, 
on which was painted the Passion of Our Savi- 
our. The bishop, a reverend old m«i with a 
white beard, presented the Evangelists, bound in 
crimson velvet, to the envoy, and proceeded on 
with his attendant priests, chanting their church 
service."" — The number of Armenians, scattered 
through different eastern countries, is estimated at 
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nearly four millions; and notwithBtandis^ the 
advantages enjoyed by them, there are sonae stilt 
in a state of deplorable ignorance, espedaUy m 
Greorgia.* 

During the three preceding centuries, the 
Sacred Writings had been defended, and illustrated 
by the learned and critical labours of individuals 
of. sincere piety, and multifarious learning. Oei- 

G£N, PaMPHILUS, and £uS£BIUS of CiSSABEA,^ 

were particularly distinguished for their biblical 
labours, and unwearied endeavours to promote an 
acquaintance with sacred literature. 

Obigen was bom at Alexandria in £gypt^ 
A. D. 185. Leonidas, his father, early taught him 
to exercise himself in searclung the Scriptures, 
enjoining it upon him as a daily task, to learn 
some portion of them by heart and repeat it 
This laid the foundation of an intimate acquamt- 
ance with the Holy Writings, and probably of 
that diligent study of them for which he was 
afterwards so famed. 

When he was seventeen years old, his father 
suffered martyrdom ; leaving behind, a wife, and 
six children. In his son Origen, Leonidas found 

* Jowett*8 Christian Researches in the Mediterranean ; p. 
315. — Morier, ut supra, p. 161. London, 1812. 4to.— Seeabo 
Henderson's Biblical Researches and Travels in Russitf 
p. 55, 467> 513, 517. London, 1826. Svo. 
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a steady eiicoilrdger in the faith. Gladly would 
the son have suffered with his father ; and when, 
to prevent him, his mother hid his clothes, he 
wrote a most persuasive letter exhorting him, 
"Father, take heed; let not your care for us- 
make you change your resolution.^ 

In his eighteenth year, he was chosen master 
of the catechetical, or grammar school, at Alexan- 
dria. This situation he afterwards relinquished,- 
that he might apply himself entirely to Theolo- 
gical studies. His library, containing the works 
of the heathen philosophers, and poets, &c., he 
sold to a buyer, who engaged to give him 4 OboH 
(about six-pence) a day: And on this he subsisted 
for several years, sleeping on the floor, walking 
bare-foot, and going almost naked ; devoting not 
only the day, but also the greater part of the 
night, to the study of the Holy Scriptures. 

He was a most voluminous writer; but the 
works which have immortalized his name, are his 
Hexapla, or Collation of the Septuagint version, 
which Father Montfaticon supposes must origin- 
ally have made 50 volumes ; and his Vindication 
of Christianity against Celsus, the Epicurean 
philosopher. 

In the Collation of the Septuagint, he laboured 
with indefatigable industry; and having acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the Hebrew tongue, and 
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purchased from the Jews the origwuU, (perhaps 
the Autograph of Exra^) or most authentic copies 
of the Hebrew Scriptures; having also obtained a 
correct copy of the Septuagint, or Greek Tersion, 
he transcribed them, and placed them in parallel 
columns. In the first column was the Hebrew 
text in Hebrew characters ; in the second, ' the 
same text in Greek characters. In other columns, 
he placed the Septua^t and other Greek trans-' 
lations, particularly those of Aquila, [see page 
22,] and of Symmachus and Theodotion, two 
Ebionite Christians. The differences between 
the Hebrew copies and the Septuagint, were 
noted by various marks. The name Hexapla, 
or Sextuple, was derived fi*om the siw principal 
Greek versions employed in die collation. Some 
fragments excepted, this work has been bmg 
irrecoverably lost. All that could be gath^r^ 
&om the works of the ancients, was collected and 
published A. D. 1713, by M ontfaucon, in two 
volumes folio.* 

An ancient manuscript of the book of Genesis, 
written in Greek capitals, was brouglit firom Phi- 
lippi by two Greek bishops, who presented it to 

* Eusebius^s History of the Church, b. 6, chap. 2, 3, 16, 
19, 23; b. 7 J chap. l.—Waltoni Proleg. 9.— Clarke's Sucoes- 
sion of Sacred Literature, p. 179— 182,— Hody, De Bib. Text. 
Orig. Lib. 4, cap. 6* 
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King Henry VIII, telling him at the same time^ 
that tradition reported it to have been Origen^s 
awn book. Queen Elizabeth gave it to Sir John 
Forteecne, her preceptor in Greek, who placed it 
in the Cottonian Library, now in the British 
Museum. Archbishop Usher considered it as the 
oldest manuscript in the world ; and although it 
is impossible to ascertain whether this book be- 
longed to Origen or not, it is certainly the oldest 
manuscript in England, and probably in Europe ; 
uidess it be supposed, with Matthai, that the copy 
of the Grospels preserved at Moscow is more 
ancient, which is at least very doubtftd. It was 
almost destroyed by a fire, which happened in the 
library, in the year 1731.* 

This manuscript contained 165 folios, and 250 
most curious paintings, 21 fragments of which 
w^e engraven by the society of Antiquaries of 
London. 

Origen, finding that his Hexapla was too 
expensive and unwieldy for general use, composed 
what is called the Tetbapla, or Quadruple^ 
containing only the Septuagint, and the versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 

He died a natural death in the 69th year of his 
age, at Tyre, in 254 ; after having suffered much 

* Agile's Origin and Progress of Writing, chap. 5, p. 70. 
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for the testimony of Chri£(t. '^A mah^'* siys 
Mosheim, ^^ of vast and uncommon abilities, arid 
the greatest luminary of the Christian world that 
this age exhibited to view. Had thd justness of 
his judgment been equal to the immensity of his 
genius^ the fervour of his piety, his indefatigable 
patience, his extensive erudition, and his othfer 
eminent and superior talents, all encomiums must 
have fallen short of his merit. Yet, stich as he 
was, his virtues and labours deserve the admira- 
tion of all ages ; and his name will be transmitted 
with honour through the annals of time, as long 
as learning and genius shall be esteemed amiong 
men.*"* 

Pamphilus was a Presbyter of .Csesarea. He 
lived A.D. 294. In him were united the philoso- 
pher and the Christian. Of an eminent family 
and large fortime, he might have aspired to the 
highest honours, but he withdrew himself from 
the glare of temporal grandeur, and spent his life 
in acts of the most disinterested benevolence* 
He was remarkable for his unfeigned regard to the . 
Sacred Writings, and for his unwearied applica- 
tion in whatever he undertook. A great eneoti^ 
rager of learning and piety, he not only lent 
books, especially copies of the Scbiftub'es, to 

* Mosheini's Eccles. Hist, vol. 1, p. 270. 
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read ; but when he found persons well disposed^ 
made them presents of his manuscripts, some of 
which were transcribed with the greatest accuracy 
by his own hand. " He erected a library at 
Caesarea, which, according to Isidore of Seville^ 
contained 30,000 volumes. This collection seems 
to have been made solely for the good of the 
Church, and to lend out to religiously disposed 
people. St. Jerome particularly mentions his 
collecting books for the purpose of lending them 
to be read;^ and '^ this is, if I mistake not,^ says 
Dr. A. Clarke, " the first notice We have of a 
Circulating LiBRARy.*"* 

Of this library some traces remain even to the 
present day. Montfaucon assures us, that in the 
Jesuits'* College at Paris, there is a beauti^ 
manuscript of the Prophets, in which there occurs 
a note, signifying, that it was transcribed from 
the very copy made by Pamphilus, in which were 
written these words : — *5 Transcribed from the 
Hexapla, containing the translations; and cor- 
rected by Origen'^s own Tetrapla, which also had 
emendations and scholia in his own hand-writing. 
I, Eusebius, added the scholia ; Pamphilus and 

* Clarke*8 Succession of Sacred Literature, vol. 1, p. 227. — 
Hieronymi Opera, torn. I, fol. 132. — Catalog. Script £ccle8« 
BasiL 1516. 
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EusebiuB corrected.^* The «ame learned wxker 
mentions also a very ancient manuscript of mme 
of St. Paulas Epistles preserved in die Freiidi 
Idng^s library, which contains the following note: 
^^ This book was compared with the copy in the 
library at Caesarea, in the hand-writing of St 
Pamphilu8.''-f- 

The death of this eminent, holy, imd tHcAd 
man, did not discredit his life. For when a per- 
secution was raised against the Christians, and 
Urbanus, the Roman president of Caesarea, an 
unfeeling and brutal man, required him to relijl^ 
quish his religion or his life; Pamphilus, the 
gentle Pamphilus, made the latter choice, 4Uid 
cheerfully submitted to imprisonment, to tortore, 
and to death. The reflections of a learned writer 
on the death of Pamphilus are so appropriate' and 
impressive, that there can need no apology for 
inserting them : 

" When I peruse the accotmt which Eusebius 
gives of the cruelties which this gentle and ami- 
able spirit was forced to endure, and which he, 
and eleven others who were put to death with 
him, suffered with the most noble bravery and 

* Monifaucon Pnef. in Hex. Orig., p. 4, cited by Ghritftie, 
in Miscellanies, p. 25. 

-|- Hontfaucon Bib. Coislin, p. 262, ut sup. 
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undaunted fortitude, I am struck with admiratiOB 
at the greatness of that power which could raiae 
men so much above themselves, and enable them 
80 completely to overcome all the weakness of 
humanity. At all times there have been m^i, 
ignorant, ferocious, and brutal, who have set 
death at defiance, and despised pain ; but it was 
reserved for Christianity to exhibit a new kind of 
8ufierers,-HD(ien who joined cool reason to heroic 
resolution, and tender sensibility to inflexible for- 
titude. The tiger and the bear will always retain 
their own manners; but where is he who shall 
give the feelings of the lion to the modest deer, 
or the gentle lamb ? — They only can nobly 

SUPPEE, WHO CAN TENDEELY FEEL. Farewell 

then, excellent Pamphilus ! Reluctant we leave 

thee, BEI6HT STAB OF HUMAN EXCELLENCE ! 

obscure in the register of men ! iDustrious in the 

CALENDAE OF HEAVEN f* 

EusEBius, bishop of Csesarea, the friend of 
Pamphilus, was probably bom in Csesarea, about 
A. D. 270. Through affection to his friend, he 
assumed his name, and was ever after- termed 
EusEBius Pamphiltts. Chrigen excepted, he was 
the most learned of all the writers of antiquity. 
He is justly styled the. Father of Ecclesiastical 

• Miflcellaniefl : Printed by John Nichols, 1789, p. 174; 
written by Cbriitie, 
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History, His most celebrated works are, }m 
Ecclesiastical History, Evanoelicax Pre- 
paration, and Evangelical D£monstbation< 
His History begins at the birth of our Lord, and 
Gomes down to the defeat of Licinius. In his 
Evangelical Preparation^ he refutes the errors 
of Paganism, demonstrates the excellence of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and shows that the most emir 
ment and learned nations, the Greeks especially, 
transcribed from them whatever dignity or truth 
is to be met with in their philosophy. His Evan- 
gelical Demonstration^ designed to prove that 
Jesus was the Messiah, is an invaluable woric. 
Dr. Harwood observes, " It is a treasure of know- 
ledge and good sense; and contains all the argu- 
ments in favour of the credibility, and divine 
authority of the Christian religion, that have been 
advanced by Chandler, Leland, Benson, Butler, 
Brown, and other modern advocates of Christi- 
anity against the Deists.'' * 

He was made Bishop of Antioch A. D. 313, 
was present at the Council of Nice, in 325, and 
at the Council of Antioch, in 331. He was higb 
in the favour of the Emperor Constantino, and is 
supposed to have died about A. D. 338 or 340. 

* Clirke*8 Bibliog. Diet, voL 3, p. 209, and Successicm of 
S. L., vol. 1, p. 265.— Houtteyille*8 Method of the Principal 
Authors ^ho wrote for and against Christianity, &c., p. 92. 
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The indefatigable exertions of these and many 
other learned and pious Christians, to spread the 
Sacred Scriptures amongst the most distant and 
barbarous nations, in the first ages of Christianity, 
were crowned with singular success ; so that Theo- 
doret, a Syrian bishop, who lived in the beginning 
of the fifth century, thus speaks, {ad GrcBc. Infid, 
Serm, 5,) "The Christians are enabled to show 
the power of apostolic and prophetic doctrines, 
which have filled all countries under heaven. For 
that which was formerly uttered in the Hebrew, 
is not only translated into the language of the 
Grecicms, but also of the Romans, the Indians, 
Persians, Armenians, Scythians, Sarmatians, 
Egyptians, and, in a word, into all the languages 
that are used by any nation."* And even if we 
grant that some allowance ought to be made for 
the declamatory style of an oriental writer, the 
fact remains beyond dispute, diat the Sacred 
Writings had spread amazingly, and had been 
translated into many languages. 

But whilst the Scriptures of truth, by these 
various translations, were becoming accessible to 
multitudes, who must otherwise have been debar- 

* Tbeodoret, quoted in Johnson's " HiBtorical Account of 
the several English Translations of the Bible, ftc,*^ in Bishop 
Watson's CoUection of Tracts, toL 3, p. 60. 
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red from reading them, superstition in dififerent 
forms was insinuating itself into the ChristiaD 
church. '^ Being mingled among the Heath^i,^ 
the Christians '^ learned their works.^ (Psalm cvi, 
35.) BiBLioMANCY, or divination by the Bible, 
had become so common in the fifth century, thai 
several councils were obliged expressly to finrbid it, 
as injurious to religion, and savouring of idolatry. 
This kind of divination was named So&tes 
Sanctorum, or Sortes Sacrj:, Lots of the: 
Saints^ or Sacred Lota ; and consisted in sud- 
denly opening, or dipping into the Bible, and 
regarding the passage that first presented itself to 
the eye, as predicting the future lot of the inqujorer. 
T:h!^ Sortes Sanctorum had succeeded the Sart68 
HomericaSy and Sortes VirgiliancB of the Pagaiu^ 
among whom it was customary to take the woA 
of some famous poet, as Homer, or Virgil, and 
write out different verses on separate scrolls, and 
afterwards draw one of them; or else opening 
the book suddenly, consider the first verse that 
presented itself, as a prognostication of fiiture 
events. Even the vagrant fortune-tellers, like 
some of the gipsies of our own times, adopled 
this method of imposing upon the credulity of the 
ignorant. The nations of the East retain the prac- 
tice to the present day. The late Persian usurper^ 
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Nadir Shah, twice decided upon besieging cities. 
by opening upon verses of the celebrated poet 
Hafiz.^ 

This abuse, which was introduced into the 
church about the third century, by the superstir 
tion of the pec|>le, afterwards gained ground by 
the ignorance of some of the clergy who permitted 
prayers to be read in the churches for this very 
purpose.*!* ^^ ^^ therefore found necessary to 
ordain in the Council of Vannes, held A.D. 466, 
'* That whoever of the clergy or laity should be 
detected in the practice of this art, should be cast 
out of the coinmimion of the church.'' J In 506, 
the Council of Agde renewed the decree ; and in 
578, the Council of Auxerre, amongst other kinds 
of divination, forbade the Lota of the Samts^ as 
they were called, adding, ^^ Let ^ things be done 
in the name of the Lord.''§ But these ordinances 
did not effectually suppress them, for we find 
them agaiiti noticed and condemned in a Capitu- 

* Sir W. Jones, Traite sur la Foesie Orientale. Works. 4to. 
vol. 5, p. 463. 

"f- Heinault'fl Chronological Abridgment of the History of 
France. A.D. 606« 

I SS. Concilia, ConciL Venet. Anno Cbristi 465, torn. 4, 
p. 1057-- — Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
▼oL 7» b. 16, chap. 5, p. 278.— Gataker, Of the Nature and 
Use of Ijots, p. 342. 

§ SS. Concilia, tom. 7, p. 989. 
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lory, or edict of Charlemagne, in 793. Indeed, 
all endeavours to banish them from the Christian 
church, appear to have been in vain for many 
ages, since in the twelfth century we find them 
adopted as a means of discovering heretieffl opi- 
nions ! One Peter of ThouUmse being accused of 
heresy, and having denied it upon oath, a peison 
who stood near, took up the Gospels on which he 
had sworn, and opening them suddenly, the first 
words he lighted upon were those of the Devil 
to our Saviour; (Mark i, 24;) " What have we 
to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth P'' — 
Which, says the relator, agreed well with such a 
Heretic, ^^who indeed hath nothing to do with 
Christ !r» 

Francis of Assise^ who founded the order ci 
Franciscans in 1206, says of himself, that he was 
tempted to have a book ; but as Jihis seemed con- 
trary to his vow, which allowed him nothing but 
coats, a cord, and hose^ and, in case of necessity 
07%, shoes; he after prayer resorted to the Gos- 
pel, and, meeting with that sentence, ^' It is given 
unto you to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, but to them it is not given,^ (Matt 
xiii. 11,) concluded that he should do well enough 
without books, and su£fered none of his followers 

* Oataker, Of the Nature and Use of Lots, p. 330. 
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to have so much as a Bible, or Breviary, or 
Psalter ! ! * 

Another species of Bibliomancy, not very dis- 
similar from the Sortes Sanctorwm of the Chris- 
tians, was the Bath-Eol, or Daughter of the 
Voice, in use amongst the Jews. It consisted in 
appealing to the first words heard from any one, 
especially when reading the Scriptures, and look- 
ing upon theni as a voice from Heaven directing 
them in the matter inquired about. The following 
is an instance : Rabbi Acher having committed 
many crimes, was led into thirteen synagogues, 
and in each synagogue a disciple was interrogated, 
and the verse he read was examined. In the first 
school they read these words of Isaiah, xlviii, 22, 
There is no pence unto the wicked: Another 
school read Psalm 1, 16, Unto the wicked God 
saithj What hastjhou to do to declare my sta- 
tutes, or that thou shouldest take my covenant 
in thy mouth ? And in all the synagogues some- 
thing of this nature was heard against Acher , from 
whence it was concluded fa^ was hated of God !-|' 
This species of divination received its name from 
being supposed to succeed to the ortwular voice, 
delivered from the mercy-seat, when God was 

* Oataker, Of the Nature and use of Lots, p. 346. 
f Basnage^s Histoqr of the Jews, b. 3, c; 5, p. 16ft, foL 
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there consulted by Urim and Thummim, or UgU 
and perfection^ (Exod. xxviii. 30,) a term. most 
probably used to express the clearness and perfec- 
tion of the answers which God gave to the BQgh- 
priest. The Jews have a saying amongst tbm^ 
that the Holy Spirit spake to the Israelites, dur- 
ing the tabernacle, by Urim and Thummim; 
under the first temple by the prophets ; and under 
the second temple by Bath-Kol.* 

Nearly allied to the practice of Bibliomancy, 
was the use of the Amulets or Charmay termed 
Pekiapta and Phylacteria. They were fonned 
of ribbands, with sentences of Scripture writtea 
upon them, and hung about the neck as magicil 
preventatives of evil. They were worn by many 
of the Christians in the earlier ages, but consideied 
by the wisest and most holy of the bishops and 
clergy, as disgraceful to religion, and desening 
the severest reprehension. Chrysostom freqoso^ 
mentions them, and always with the utmost detes- 
tation. The Council of Laodicea, A. D. 364) 
(Can. 36,) condemns those of the clergy, who 
pretend to make them, declaring that sucJi Phf- 
ktcteries^ or Charms, are bonds and fetters to the 
soul; and ordering those who wore them to be 
cast out of the church. And Atigtcstine thus 

* Lewis's Antiquities of the Heb. Republic, b. 2, c. S, li, 
pp. 112, 114, 198, Tol. 1. 870. 
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expostulates with those who used them : " When 
we are afBicted with pains in our head, let us 
not run to enchanters, and fortune-tellers, and 
remedies of vanity. I mourn for you, my brethren, 
for I daily find these things done. And what shall 
I do .^ I cannot yet persuade Christians to put 
their trust only in Christ. With what face can a 
soul go imto God that has lost the sign of Christ, 
and taken upon him the sign of the Devil ?^ 
Basil and Epiphanius also make similar com- 
plaints, and express equal abhorrence of the prac- 
tice.* These Phylacteries of the Christians were 
most probably derived from the Tephilim, or 
Phylacteries of the Jews. 

The Jewish Phylacteries were small slips of 
parchment, or veUum, on which certain portions 
of the Law were written, inclosed in cases of 
hlack calfskin^ and tied about the forehead, and 
left arm. The Jews considered them as a divine 
ordinance, and foimded their opinion on Exod. 
xiii. 9, and similar passages. The design of them 
was believed to be. Firsts to put them in mind 
of those precepts which they should constantly 
observe, and Secondly, to procure them reverence 
and respect, in the sight of the Heathen. They 

* Suiceri Thesaurus Ecdesiasticus, torn. 2, pp. 668. 1466. 
AmsteL 1682. fo).— Bingham's Andq. of the Christian Church 
p. 16, c 5, sect, 6, p. 285, voL 7* 
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were, however, afterwards degraded into instru- 
ments of superstition, and used as AmtUeta a 
Charms to drive away evil spirits. Dr. Lig^t- 
foot thinks it not unlikely, that our Saviour wine 
the Jewish Phylacteries himself, according to the 
custom of the country ; and that he did not con- 
demn the wearing of them, but the pride and 
h}rpocrisy of the Pharisees, in making them broad 
and visible, to obtain fame and esteem for their 
devotion and piety.* 

The council of Rome, under Gregory II., is 
A. D. 721 5 condemned the Phylacteries of the 
Christians ; and the council of Trullo ordered 
the makers of them to be cast out of the Church, 
and forbade all making and using of Chamut or 
Amulets^ as the relics of Heathen superstitioo 
still remaining among the weaker and baser sort 
of Christians."}- 

Superstitious, however, as were these practices, 
they did not prevent the Christians entertaining 
the most profound reverence for the Sacred Writ- 
iugs, and he who could procure a copy of the 

• Wagenseilii Sola, cap. 2, pp. 897) 415. Altdorf. 1974- 
Buxtor6i Synagog. Jud., cap. 9, p. 170. Ediu BasiL 1661.— 
Lightfoot's Works, vol. 2, p. 232. fol. —Wotton's JUiscel- 
laneous Discourses, vol. 1, p. 194.— Fleury's Mannen of the 
Israelites/ by Dr. A. Clarke, p. 3, chap. 6, p. 227) note. Sit. 
f Bingham's Antiquities, &c, vol. 7) p« 292. 
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Scriptures^ considered himself as the possessor of 
an invaluable treasure. This esteem for the in- 
spired volumes produced those Illuminations, 
or ornamental decorations of biblical manuscripts, 
which, though found in writings of later ages, were 
most frequent in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
St. Jerome, who lived in the fourth century, men- 
tions that there were in his time, books written 
on parchment of a purple colour, in letters of gold 
and silver, and that the whole books were written 
in large characters, such as are commonly used 
at the beginning of sentences, and called Uncial ^ 
or initial letters.^ In the imperial library at 
Vienna there is a famous manuscript of the book 
of Genesis, which is generally allowed to be at 
least 1400 years old. It is written upon purple 
veUum, in letters of gold and silver, and consists 
of 26 leaves, adorned with 48 pictures in water- 
colours. Dr. Holmes published a copy of this 
manuscript in 1795 ; and the pictures are engraven 
in the third volume of the Catalogue of Lam^ 
bedus, printed at Vienna, in 1670."f- There is 
also a small fragment of a manuscript of the New 
Testament, in the Cottonian Library in the 
British Museum, written on papyrus or on paper 

* Hieronymi Opera, in lib. Job, Frefat, torn. 4, fol. 10. 
BasU. ]d06. 
-|- A8tle*8 Origin and Progress of Writing, cbap. 5, p. 70. 
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(Charta iEgyptiaca) of a purple colotir; and 
Wetstein assures us, that he himself had seen two 
Psalters, the one Greek, preserved in the lihraiy 
of Zurich, the other Latin, kept in the monasteijr 
of St. Germain, at Paris, both written upon pwt- 
pie or red parchment or paper.* 

In the History of the Emperors of Constaiiti- 
nople, mention is made of Chbysogbaphi, or 
writers in letters^of gold, whose employment appeal 
to have been highly honourable. Simeon Logo- 
iheta says of the Emperor Artemius, that, befim 
he came to the empire, he was a Chbysoobaphits 
or writer in letters of gold; gold letters beii^ 
very early used in titles and capitals of books, and 
sometimes whole books being written in letters of 
gold."(- D'*Herbelot observes, that the works of 
seven of the most excellent Arab poets who flou- 
rished before the times of Mohammedanism, weie 
called Al Moalldcat^ that is, suspended, because 
they were successively affixed, by way of honour 
to the Caaba, or gate of the temple of Mecca; 
and also Al Modhahehat, which signifies gilded, 

• Wetsteinii Proleg., c. 1, p. 1 ; c. 2, p. 16. AmsteL 1780. 
4to. — Du Cange, Glossarium, sub. voc. *^ Membraneum Pv- 
pureum,** torn. 2^ p. 502. 

•f Montfaucon*8 Antiquity Explained, c 4, p. 220, toL S. 
fbl. — Du Cange Glossarium, sub. voc. ^^ Aurigrafiis,'* torn. 1^ 
p. 897. 
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because they were written in letters of gold upon 
Egyptian paper :* And Harmer conjectures that 
the 16th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, and 60th Psahn 
are distinguished by the epithet Michtam, or 
Gt)LDEN, on account of their having been, on some 
occasion or other, written in letters of gold, and 
hung up in the sanctuary or dsewherci- Among 
Ihe Harleian manuscripts in the British Museum, 
is a noble exemplar of the four Gospels, in capital 
letters of gold written in the eighth century. 
Every page of the Sacred Text^ consisting of two 
separate columns, is enclosed within a broad and 
beautifiilly illuminated border. The pictures of 
the evangelists, with their symbolic animals, are 
curiously painted in the fix>nt of their respective 
Grospels ; the initial letter of each Gospel is ricMy 
illuminated, and so large as to fill an entire page. 
To the whole are prefixed the prologues, argu- 
ments, and breviaries ; two letters of Jerome to 
Damasus ; the canons of Eusebius ; his letters 
to Carpian ; and a capitular of the Grospels for 
die course of the year ; aD pf them writt^i in nnall 
golden characters.^ In the same rich collection, 

• B^Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 591. foU- £ee alio 
Pocockii Specimen Hist. Arab., p. 159 ; and Camaen Togni, 
p. 234. 

t Hanner's Observations, by Clarke, vol. 3, p. 150. 
t Sdectioo of Curioas Artides from Gent. Mag., voL 2, p. 19. 
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as well as in the other principal libraries in 
Europe, are many other beautiAilly executed and 
illuminated manuscripts of the Gospels, FsalmSy 
and other parts of the Sacred Writings, foimii^ 
altogether an invaluable treasure. The Illumm' 
ators of books probably borrowed their title fiom 
the illumination which a bright genius giveth to 
his work. Writers or transcribers of books fint 
finished their part, and the illuminators, then 
embellished them. 

Gerhardus Tychsen has formed a rule, fiiKQL 
the ornamented manuscripts of Christians, by 
which to distinguish those written by Jews, CKum 
those written by Christians. He observes that all 
manuscripts of the Masora, or Jewish criticismSy 
with figures of dragons, sphinxes, bears, hogs, of 
any other of the unclean animals ; all manuscripts 
of the Old Testament, with the Vulgate traiisla- 
tion, or corrected to it, or to the Septuagint ver- 
sion ; all manuscripts, not written with black ink, 
or in which there are words written in golden 
letters, or where the words, or the margin, aie 
illuminated ; and all manuscripts, where the werd 
Adonai is written instead of the word Jehovah, 
were written by Christians, and not by Jews. 
This however is warmly controverted by Professor 
Michaelis, who affirms that ^^ the Jewish manu- 
scripts of the Bible are often ornamented with 
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figures of finimals, plants, trees, sphinxes,^ &c., 
and declares that no one but Tychsen would have 
inferred that such manuscripts ^' were not made 
by Jews but by monks.*" * 

The substitution of Adonai for Jehovah, 
in the Hebrew manuscripts, has arisen out of 
the superstitious reverence of the Jews for the 
Tetragrammaton, or word of four letters, as 
it is frequently termed, from being formed of the 
four consonants J. H. V. H. The name Jehovah 
imports necessary or self existence, and is expres- 
sive of the incommimicable nature of the Divine 
Being : On this very account it is forbidden to be 
read by the Jews, who instead of it read Adonai, 
or Lord,— a term denoting authority or dominion. 
The Septuagint also have employed the word 
Kyrios^ of similar import with Adonai^ probably 
from the superstitious opinion of the Jews ; and 
the writers of the New Testament, who wrote in 
Greek, have so far conformed to the usage of 
their countrjrmen, that they have never introduced 
this name into their writings. The generality of 
Christian translators have in this imitated their 
practice. Our own, in particular, have only in 
iPour places of the Old Testament used the name 

* Butler*8 Horae Biblicae, p. 44, vol. 1. — Michaelis* Com- 
menttries on Uie Laws of Hfoses,' vol. 4,- p. 54. • 

£ 5 
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Jehovah. In all other places, which are almoet 
iimumerable, they render it the Lord. But, for 
distinction's sake, when this word corresponds to 
Jehovah, it is printed in capitals.* Still we can- 
not but regret that any other word has been sub- 
stituted, since many passages are thereby obscured 
to the common reader, which would otherwise 
have clearly identified the person of the Redeemer 
with the Incommunicable Name, and shown 
more clearly the Godhead of the ever-adorable 
Saviour. 

Origen, Jerome, and Eusebius mention that 
in their day the Jews wrote the name Jehoyah, 
in their copies of the Scriptures, in the ancient 
Samaritan characters, and not in the Chaldee or 
common Hebrew letters, in order to conceal it 
more fully from other nations.^ It was also in 
the ancient Hebrew or Samaritan letters that the 
ineffable name was embossed on the gold plate of 
the high-priest^s mitre. The modem Jews either 
use the word Adonai^ or express the name by dr- 
cundocution, as T?ie name of Fou^ Letters, The 
Ineffable Name, Spc, ; or else make use of symbols, 
as two Yodsj (or J's,) or three Yoda in a dffde, 

* Campbell's Translation of the Four Oospels, PteUminaiy 
Dissert. 7, vol. 1, p. 256. 

t Calmet, Dictionaire de la Bible, << Jehovah.'^ Pwli, 
172L foL 
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and- sometimes three Radii or Poiitis.* They 
assure us that after the Babylonish captivity, it 
was never pronounced but by the high-priest, and 
by him only once a year, on the great day of 
expiation, and then so as not to be heard by the 
people ; and that after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem it was never pronoimced, so that the true 
pronimciation of it is now lost, and cannot be 
recovered till their restoration to the holy city, 
when it will be taught them by the King Mes- 
siah. They do not even scruple to affirm, that 
he who might know how to pronounce the word 
rightly, would be able to work the most stupendous 
miracles ; that it was by pronouncing this name 
Moses slew the Egyptian ; and that, by its being 
written upon his Rod, he was enabled to per- 
form his wonders before Pharaoh. And some of 
them, in the heat of oppositicm to Christianity, 
have ventured to declare 4hat Jesus stole this 
name out of the temple ; secreted it ; and by it 
wrought his miracles.-f- So great is the blindness 
which hath happened unto Israel ! 

* Maurice's Indian Andquitiea, voL 1, p. 127, and woL 4, 
p. 581. 

-|- Maimonidis More Nevochim, P. 1, chap. 61, 92, p. 106^ 
Basil, 1629. 4to. — Kenoicott*8 Dissert, on 1 Chron. xi, &c., 
p. 321.-«Buxtorfii Lex. Talmud., p. 2432.^Wa^nseilii Tela 
Ignea in Lib. Toldos JesChv., p. 6L AUdoif. 1681. 4t0k 
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The chief part of the doctriiies and opiniiMU 
of the Jews is to be foiind in those voluminous 
compilations, The Talmuds. There are two 
Talmicds, — the Jerusalem Taimtuiy and the 
Babylonish Talmud. The Jerusalem Talmud, 
compiled principally for the Jews of Palestine, 
was composed about A.D. 230. The principal 
or Babylonish Talmud, was begun by RabU 
Asse, and completed by his successors about A.D. 
^KX). The Talmuds are divided into two parts, the 
Mishna^ and the Gemara. The TAistctfA is the 
Oral Law, which the Jews say God delivered to 
Moses on Sinai, as explanatory of the WrUteH 
Law. These imwritten traditionary explanadfflis 
were delivered, say they, by Moses to Joshua, bj 
Joshua to the Elders, and so on to the year of 
Christ 150, or according to others 190 ; when 
Rabbi Judah Hakkadosh, or the Holy, collected 
aU the traditions, and committed them to writii^ 
that they might not be lost. These are the Tra- 
ditions which our Saviour condemned as. destruc- 
tive of the law of God. (Mark vii. ^ — ^13.) The 
English reader who is desirous to see a spedmen 
of the vain and frivolous distinctions attributed to 
the Father of Lights, by the Talmudical writers, 
may indulge his curiosity by perusing the trans- 
lation of two of the Misnic Titles, viz.. On the 
Sabbathf and Sabbatical Micotv/res^ published \ij 
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Dr. Wotton in his " Miscellaneous Discourses, 
relating to the Traditions and Usages of the 
Sqibes and Pharisees,'" &c. vol.2. — The Gemaea 
or Completion^ as it is called, contains the com- 
mentaries and additions of succeeding Rabbins. 
" The Mishna^ says a Jewish writer, " is the 
text, and the Gemara the comment ; and both 
together, is what we call the Talmud;" a word 
signifying doctrine or teaching-* 

Surenhusius, published the Mishna with a 
Latin translation, in 6 vols., folio, at Amsterdam, 
in 1698-1703. 

Amongst the uncanonical books frequently 
appended to the Bible, and called the Apocbypha, 
or Private Writings, from not having been read 
in the churches during the first ages, are some 
not much superior to the fables of the Talmudists, 
such are the stories of Bel and the Dragon ; 
Susannah and the Elders^ S^c. Others of them 
wear more the appearance of authenticity, as the 
books of the Maccabees, especially the first of 
them. One of the earliest notices of the Apocrtf" 

* Levi's Rites and Ceremonies of the Jews, p. 301 

Leusdeni Philologus Hebrseo-Mixtus, Dissert 12, 13, 14, 15. 
— Buxtorfii Lex. Talmud., p. 1146 — See also Townley*s Dissert, 
on the Talmudical and Rabbinical Writings, prefixed to hit 
Translation of <^ Maimonides's Reasons of the Laws of Moses.'* 
London. 1827. Svo. 
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phal Writings being read in the churches, is 
about the end of the fourth century, in Jerome^s 
preface to the books written by Solomon. He 
observes, ^' that as Judith, Tobit, and the books 
of Maccabees were read in some churches, though 
not received as ccmonical^ so the books of Wis^ 
dom and Ecclesiasticus might be read for the 
edification of the people ; but not as authority in 
the doctrines of the Church.""* This judgment 
of Jerome has been adopted by the Church of 
England in her sixth article of religion. The 
Popish Council of Trent, according to its general 
practice, decreed in 1546, that several of the 
Apocryphal books should, by the Romish Church, 
be received as canonical. 

To return : — Such is the estimation in whidb 
the Talmud is held by the Jews, that the Rab- 
binical writers frequently prefer it to the Scbip- 
TUEES ! They compare " the Scriptures to water, 
the Mishna to wine, and the Talmud or Gemara 
to aromatic spices." " The Oral Law,'' say they, 
*^ is the foundation of the Written Law;" and 
exhort their disciples to '' attend rather to the 
words of the Scribes, thui to the words of the 
Law!" 

* Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, yol. 6, 
b. 14, c. 3, p. 433. 
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Very differently were the Tahnudical collectknis 
estimated by several Popes, who, too snspicknis 
of their baneftd tendency, and too violent in their 
measures, instituted processes by which immenae 
numbers of Jewish writings were destroyed. In 
1230, Gregory IX. condemned the Tahnudical 
volumes, and ordered them to be burned. In 
1204, Innocent IV. adopted the same measures. 
At a later period, when by the invention of print- 
ing, copies of the Tahnud had been greatly multi- 
plied, Julius III., by a new edict, ordered inquiry 
to be made after them ; and all the copies that could 
be met with in all the cities of Italy, to be seind 
and burned, whilst the Jews were celebrating die 
Feast of the Tabernacles, in September, A. D. 
1553: And according to the calculation of the 
Romish inquisition, 12,000 volumes of the Tal- 
mud were committed to the flames, by order of 
his successor, Paul IV.* 

The Jerusalem Talmud was printed at 
Venice, by Dan. Bomberg, about the year 1523, 
in one volume folio ; wad afterwards, with mar- 
ginal notes, at Cvacow in 1609. 

The Babylonish Talmud has been printed 
several times ; the principal editions are those of 
Bomberg, in twelve volumes folio, printed at 

• Leufdeni Phflolog. Heb. Blixt. Dinert. 15. p. 105. 
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Venice, in 1520 ; and of Bebenisti, in 44to., printed 
at Amsterdam, in 1644. 

Beside the Mishna, the Jews pretend to have 
received from the Divine Author of their Law, 
another and more mystical interpretation of it 
This mystical exposition they term Cabala, ft 
word signifying Tradition or Reception^ and 
designed to intimate that this mystical comment 
was received from God by Moses, who tram- 
mitted it orally to posterity. The Mishna^ say 
they, explains the manner in which the rites and 
ceremonies of the law are to be performed ; but 
the Cabala teaches the mysteries couched imder 
those rites and ceremonies, and hidden in the 
words and letters of the Scriptures. They give 
as an instance the precepts relating to Phylacte- 
ries. The Mishna teaches the materials of which 
they are to be prepared, the form in which they 
are to be made, and the manner in which they 
are to be worn ; but the Cabala shews the mys- 
tical reasons of these directions, and informs them . 
why the slips of parchment are to be inclosed in 
a bUwk calf-skin, in preference to any other 
colour ; why the Phylacteries for the head are to 
be separated into four divisions ; why the letters 
written upon them are to be of such a particular 
form, &c. &c. They divide this mystical science 
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into thirte^i different species, and by yarious 
transpositions, abbreviations, permutations, com- 
binations, and separations of words, and from the, 
figures and numerical powers of letters, imagine 
the law sufficient to instruct the Cabalistic adept 
in every art and science.* Happy would it have 
been for the Christian Church, had the Caba^ 
listic doctors of the Jews been the only interpre- 
ters of Scripture who had substituted their own 
fancies for the Word of God ! 

It is the excellent remark of one of the best 
Jewish writers, and deserves the attentioti of 
every e^^sitor of the Sacred Writings : " That 
in explaining the Scriptures, and especially the 
Parables, the general scope and intention of the 
writer is to be regarded, and not every word and 
syllable of the Parable ; else the expositor will 
lose his time in endeavouring to explain what is 
inexplicable, or make the author say many things 
he never intended.^'-f- 

The principal interpretations and commentaries 
of the Cabalists, are contained in the book 
ZoHAR, said to have been written by Rabbi 
Simeon Ben Jochai, who died about the year of 

* Menasseh Ben Israel, Conciliator, QoaMt. in Exod. 50.—' 
Waltoni Proleg. a Dathe, Proleg. 8, p. 319— 331.— Basnage*8 
History of the Jews, b. S, ch. 10—26, folio. 

-f- Maimonidis More Nerochim, in Prs&t. 
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Christ 120, but is probably of a much later 
date. An edition of it was printed at Mantna 
A.D. 1558, in 4<to. ; and another at Cremona, in 
1559, in folio.* 

Dispersed by the destruction of JeTUsalem, 
and the heavy calamities that followed, the Jews, 
at an early period of the Christian sera, had been 
scattered through various countries, and associated 
with nations of languages widely different finom 
their own. Obliged, in their civil and commereifll 
intercourse, to adopt the speech of the people 
among whom they dwelt, the Hebrew so fior 
ceased to be their vernacular tongue, that die 
HdUenist and other Jews preferred the use rf 
the Greek, and other versions, even in their 
Synagogue Service. But in the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian A.D. 552, there arose disputes 
upon the subject. Some contended that the Law 
ought to be read in a language understood by 
the people, many of whom were but imperfectty 
acquainted with the Biblical Hebrew. Others 
insisted that the language in which the law was 
originally written was sacred^ and maintained that 
the Holy Scriptures ought not to be read in any 
other. The decision was referred to the Emperor, 
who ordered that the Sceiptuees should be read 

* Buxtorf De Abbreyiatuils Hebraicis, p. 199; and Bib. 
Rab. p. 55. 
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in the language of the country, whether Hebrew, 
or Greeks or Latin^ or any other. In the use of 
Greek Versions, he recommended the Septuaginty 
though he did not forbid the use of others. He 
also prohibited the use of the Mtbhna, or Second 
JEditum^ as it was called, because it did not belong 
to the bodff of the Scripture, nor had been delto- 
ered by the Prophets, but was merely the inven- 
tion of men, who had nothing divine in them, 
and who spake only of the earth. And lest the 
Archifhebacites, or men of authority amongst 
the Jews, should frustrate the design of his edict, 
he denounced corporal penalties, against those 
Priests or Rabbins who should, by anathemas, 
and other c^isures, endeayour to preyent the 
people from reading the Scriptures.* 

This dispute respecting the language in which 
the Law should be read in the Synagogues, origi- 
nated in the debates between the Christians and 
Jews. The Christians pressed the Jews with 
arguments in favour of Christianity drawn from 
the Prophecies respecting the Messiah ; and the 
Rabbins, dreading the result of such aargumcnts^ 
forbade the Scriptures to be read in any oAer 
language than the Hebrew. So true is it, that 
truth courts investigation and inquiry, and rejoices 

* Oothofredi Coipus Juris Civilis. Nord. 146, tarn. 2, p. 
580. foUo. 
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in the Hght ; whilst error fears examination, and 
seeks for reAige in darkness!* The Edict of 
Justinian however was but transient in its influx 
ence ; the Jews obstinately adhered to the practice 
of reading the -Scriptures in Hebrew, in their 
Synagogues ; a practice which still contiiiues to 
be universally adopted.'^ 

A few years afterwards, the Christian Church 
witnessed the rare example of a Roman Pontiff 
sedulously endeavouring to promote an acquaint- 
ance with the Sacred Scriptures. Gbegobt I., 
sumamed the Great, had been called to the Papil 
Chair, A. D. 590, in defiance of his wishes, JOid 
most determined opposition. A man of xi]ik» 
of education, and of talents, he had in esrly life 
distinguished himself in the senate, and been 
raised by the Emperor to be Prefect, or Gt>yemor 
of Rome ; but finding courts, and the anxietieB 
of magistracy, unfavourable to religion, he had 
abandoned his worldly honours for retirement, and 
religious pursuits. The unanimous suffirages of 
the Papal electors, the voice of the people, and 
the decision of the civU power, at length forced 
him from his solitude, and obliged him to assume 
the Triple Mitre. On his elevation he adopted 

* Basnage^s History of the Jews, b. 3, ch. 6, p. I70, fbL— 
BasAage, Histoire de V Eglise, liv. 9, c. 3, torn. 1, p. 464, foL 
+ Lightfoot's Works, vol. 2, p. 798, fd. 
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the title of Servant of the Servants of Jesus 
Christ ; and distinguished himself by the earnest- 
ness with which he urged the reading of the 
Scriptures. These he compared to a river; in 
some places so shallow, that a Lamb might easily 
pass through them; in others so deep, that an 
Elephant might be drowned in them. "The 
Scriptures,'' said he, "are infinitely elevated 
above all other instructions. They instruct Us in 
the truth : They call us to heaven : They change 
the heart of him who reads them, by producing 
desires more noble and excellent in their nature 
than what were formerly experienced ; — ^formerly 
they grovelled iiv the dust, they are now directed to 
Eternity. The sweetness and condescension of the 
Holy Scriptures comfort the weak and imperfect ; 
their obscurity exercises the strong. Not «o super- 
ficial as to induce contempt, not so mysterious as 
to deserve neglect; — ^the use of them redoubles our 
attachment to them ; whilst, assisted by the sim- 
plicity of their expressions, and the depth of their 
mysteries, the more we study them the more we 
love them. They seem to expand and rise in 
proportion as those who read them rise and in* 
crease in knowledge. Understood by the most 
illiterate, they are always new to the most learned.^ 
To eulogiums on the Sacred Writings, Gregory 
xudted the most animated persuasions. Writing 
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to a Physician, he represents the Word of GrOB 
as an Epistle addressed by the Creator to his 
creatures; and as no one would disregard such an 
honour firom his Prince, wherever he might be, or 
whatever might be his engagements, but would be 
eager to examine its contents ; so ought we never 
to neglect the Epistles sent to us by the Lord of 
angels and men, but on the contrary read them 
with ardour and attention. '' Study, meditate,^ 
said he, '' the words of your Creator, that fiom 
them you may learn what is in the heart of GrOD 
towards you, and that your soul may be inflamed 
with the most ardent desires after celestial and 
eternal good.*" This great man not only used 
persuasions, but he adduced examples, and parti- 
cidarly referred to the conduct of a poor paralytic 
man who lived at Rome, called Servulus, who^ 
unable himself to read, purchased a Bible, and by 
entertaining religious persons whom he engaged 
to read to him, and at other times persuading hift 
mother to perform the same oiHce, had learned the 
Scriptures by heart ; and who, even when he came 
to die, discovered his love to them, by obliging 
his attendants to sing Psalms with him. 

Gregory'^s decided opposition to persecution, 
was scarcely less remarkable than his love to the 
Scriptures. It was a maxim with him, that men 
should be won over to the Christian religion \q 
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g:entleness, kindness, and diligent instruction, and 
not by menaces and terror. ^^ Conversions owing 
to force,^ says he in one of his letters, " are never 
sincere ; and such as are thus converted, scarcely 
ever &il to return to their vomit, when the force 
is removed that wrought their conversion.^ 
Happy had it been for mankind, if the successors 
of Gregory, had possessed the same attachment 
to the Scriptures, and adopted the same views of 
persecution I* 

It was this Gregory who, zealous for the con- 
version of the inhabitants of Britain, sent over 
the monk Augustin or Austin, with forty com- 
panions, on a mission to the Anglo-Saxons.*}- 
Christianity indeed had been planted in Britain, 
at a very early period ; either by the Apostles 
themselves, as many have supposed; or, according 
to those ancient British records, tlie Triads, by 
Bban or Bbennus, the father of Caradoc or 
Caractacus, the famous British General; who, 
being taken prisoner with his son, and carried to 
Rome, A.D. 51 or 52, embraced Christianity, and 
on his return became anxious to evangelize the 

* See the different Works of Gregory, cited in Basnage, Hist, 
de r Eglise, liv. 9, ch. 3, vol. I, p. 465; in Bingham's Anti. 
^uities of the Christian Church, h. 13. ch. 4, vol. 5, p. Ill ; 
and Bower*s History of the Popes, vol. 2, p. 274. 

-f Bedse Eccles. Hist. lib. 1, c. 23, and lib. 2, c. 1. 
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country of the Silurea, or Britons who inhabiled 
South Wales.* But such had been the crueltj 
and persecutions of the Saxons and others, united 
to the influence of Pagan conquests, that prior to 
the mission of Austin and his companions. Hea- 
thenism had again overspread the land, except 
in Wales, Cornwall, and Cumberland, where the 
Britons still retained some footing. 

Austin and the other missionaries were fistvoiu- 
ably received by Ethelbert, king of Kent, who 
had married Birtha, a Christian princess of grest 
virtue and merit ; an audience was granted then 
in the open air ; and afterwards, permission given 
them to use their best endeavours to convert the 
people from the worship of idols, and turn them 
to the true and living God. The attempt was to 
a certain extent successful, but was disgraced by 
the directions received from the Roman Pont% 
to accommodate the cerooaonies of the Christian 
worship to the usages of the idolaters. Heathen 
temples, where they could be obtained, were to .be 
preferred to Churches specially erected for Chris- 
tian worship, that the new converts might not he 
startled by too great a change. And because the 

• Henry's Hist, of Great Britain, b. 1, c.2,"Mct. 2. p. 18S, 
vol. 1, 8vo. Edition. — Theological Repository, Nd. 9, voL % 
New Series.— Hughes's Hofsb Britannicae, vol. 2, ch. 1, p. 19, 
London, 1819, 8vo. 
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Heathens had been accustomed to sacrifice oxen 
to the Devil, and feast upon the sacrifices, Chris- 
tians were to be allowed, on certain festivals, to 
erect booths or tabernacles near the churches, 
when oxen were to be killed, and the people to ' 
feast together to the honour of God.* Nay, so 
fer was this principle of accommodation carried,' 
'that Venerable Bede, one of our oldest Ecclesias- 
tical Historians, who was bom A.D. 672, assures 
U8, that there was in the same temple, one altar 
for the sacrifices of idolatry, and another for the 
services of Christianity ;-f- and Procopius, who 
lived about the middle of the eiwtk century, 
affirms that even Human Sacrifices continued 
to be ofiered by those Franks who had embraced 
the Christian Religion ! \\ 

GtiegQrf^ who had been desirous to. establish 
this mission long before his advancement to the 
pontificate, neglected notinng which he supposed 
would contribute to its success^ that the mission- 
aries therefore might perform the public duties of 
religion with decency and propriety, he sent over 
a number of vestmentiB, Sacred utensils, and relics, 
accompanied by a valuable present of Books ; a 
present peculiaily wanted, firom the impossibility 

• Bed. Hist Eedei. Ub. 1, e. 30. f I^^^. lib. 2, c. 15. 
X Prooopiiis De BeQo Oothieo, b. 2, quoted in Borlaie's 
Antiquities of Cornwall, b. 2, e. 22, p. 154. 

1? 
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of procuring Books in Britain ; it being doiibtAd 
whether the Pagan conquerors had not utMiy 
destroyed every thing of the sort, and, by tie 
time of the arrival of Austin, not left one USik 
in the whole island.* 

A curious account of the Books belonging to 
the first Christian church erected at Conteilioiyy 
by the monkish missionary and his oompaniaM, 
is fiimished by H. Wanley, in his Caiahgm 
LUmyriim Veterum Septentrionaimrn^ from the 
Liber CantuareTms^ preserved in the librttry dt 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The foUoWli^ m 
an abridged translation of the catalogue of iheii: 

^^The Gregobiax Bible, in two vblOHiB. 

■ 

In the first volume, the title of the b#(A ol 
Genesis is written in ried letters; and in Mft' 
the volumes, several splendid purple and foe- 
coloured leaves are inserted at the beginnill|^'<if 
each book. 

" A PsALTEE, called the PsaUer of Jhtffm- 
tine^ from having been presented to him by^6» 
gory himself. 

^^The FouB Gospels, denominated St; Ifil- 
dred^s; and of which it is related, that s-ratk^ 
in the isle of Thanet, having sworn fidael^nfMl 
them, was struck with blindness. 

• Bed. Hist. Eccks. Ub. 1, c. 29.— Henry's Higt of 6i«i 
Britain, vol. 4, b. 2, c. 4, p. 20. 
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"A PsALTEE, ornamented with a miniature 
painting of Samuel the priest ; and adorned on 
the outside with the Image of Christ, and the 
Four Evangelists, on a plate of silver. 

" The FouE Gospels. 

" A Maetyeology, containing The Sufferings 
of the Apostles, The Life of St. John, and The 
Dispute of St. Peter and St. Paul with Simon 
Magus ; ornamented with the Image of Christ, 
embossed in silver. 

" A Maetyeology, beginning with Apollin- 
aris, and terminating with Simplicius, Faustinus, 
and Beatrice ; and adorned with an Image of the 
Divine Majesty, in silver gilt, and enriched with 
precious stones. 

" An Exposition of the Gospels and 
Epistles, appointed -to be read from the third 
Sunday after the Octave of Easter, to the fourth 
Sunday after the Octave of Whitsunday ; richly 
ornamented with a large beryl, set roimd with 
diamonds and other precious stones.^ 

*^ These,'' adds the ancient writer, "are the 
first-fruits of the books belonging to the whole 
Anglican church.*"* But it may be remarked, 
that, beside these, Austin brought with him a 
copy of Gregory's work on the " Pastoral Care." 

* Hifikesii Ling. Vet. Sept. Thesaurus, vol. 2, p. 172, folio. 

F 2 
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Leland intimates, (De Script. Brit. pp. 299, 
300,) that this library was afterwards considerablf 
enlarged by the exertions of the monkish archbi-' 
bishop. " Augustine," says he, " collected by his 
fiiends in Italy many volumes both Latin and 
Greek, and took care to have them sent him; 
all of which he left at death to his manks, as 
pledges of his kindness towards them ; the Greds 
are lost partly by the violence of times, pardy by 
fire, partly too by theft ; but as to the lAxtinj 
written after the manner of the^mcients, in the 
large kind of Roman characters, these even now 
remam, presentmg an mcredibly majestic air of 
antiquity in their aspect, namely, two toIuS^ 
containing the Four Gospels, but in a version 
different from that of the Vulgate ; a Psalter, 
dedicated even by Jerome himself to Damasus, the 
Roman Pontiff, which I would willingly believe 
to be the very original ; besides two most el^ant 
Commentaries on the Psahns^ which, from theb 
too great age, admit no reader, except one that is 
very keen-eyed.*"* Astle, in his Origin and Pro- 
gress of Writing, notices several of the volumes 
originally belonging to this library, which are yet 
extant, and of which he gives fac smiles. But 
that Chripj^ library must certainly be deemed 

• Whitaker's Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall, voL 2, p. 9S4 
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extremely defective, which contained no more of 
the Old Testament than the Psalter ; nor of the 
New Testament more than the Four Gospels^ and 
an Eooposition of some parts of the Epistles ! 

It is probable, also, that at a very early period, 
a translation was made into the Bearla Feni, or 
Phenician dialect of the ancient /rish, several 
fragments of it having been preserved in old and 
valuable manuscripts. Greneral Yallancey notices 
one quoted by the celebrated antiquary Lhwyd, 
and now in his oWn possession, and from which he 
has given extracts. This Manuscript contains the 
lives of the Patriarchs and Moses : It is written 
afrer the manner termed Cionn fa eite^ a mode 
of writing somewhat similar to the Boustrophe- 
den of the Greeks, that is, reading the first line 
from left to right, the second line from right to left, 
and so alternately returning from right to left, 
and from left to right, similar to the practice of 
ploughing, to which the terms have reference, 
both meaning t?ie ridges of a ploughed field.* 

During the siwth century Columba, a native 
of Ireland, founded the famous monastery of 
Iona or I-CoLUM-EiLL, one of the Hebrides ; 

once the Luminary of the Caledonian regions,"^ 
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• Vallancey's Essay on the Antiquity of ibe Irish Lan- 
gvage, p. 93—98. London, 1818, 8vo. 
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(as Dr. Johnson calls it,) ^^ whence savage diBfl^ 
and roving barbarians, derived the b^efits cf 
knowledge and the blessings of religion P— In thk 
seminary, which might justly have been denomi- 
nated a Missionary Colbege, the studoitB 
spent much of their time in reading, and ib 
transcribing the Scriptures and sacred hjiiui% 
which Columba was careful to have dcme widi 
the greatest accuracy, and in which he was sur- 
prisingly successfol. On one occasion Baitho^ 
one of his disciples, requested him to permit one 
of the brethren to read over and correct a cagj 
of the Psalter which he had written : Coluo^ 
replied, that it had been already examined, mi 
that there was only one error in it, which was 
merely the want of the vowel t in a single inB t i m <y. 
The followers of Columba were called Culdsss, 
a term generally considered as meaning ^^ servaDtn 
or worshippers of God.'' They were tau^t to 
confirm their doctrines by testimonies brought 
from the unpolluted fountain of the Word d 
God, and to teach that only to be the Divine 
Counsel which was found there ; and many who 
received their education in the monastery of 
lona became zealous and successfrd MissionazieB 
amongst the idolaters, especially in the North of 
Europe. — The death of Columba was in aocoid- 
ance with his life. Conscious of his approachiBf 
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md? be said to hk attendant, ^' This day k called 
the sabbath, that k, the day of rest, and sudi 
^riU it truly be to me ; for it will put an end to 
nry labours.^ — ^In the evening he attended the 
i«Jigion8 serrioes, ind, after ddivcring a ifying 
charge to Dermit his attendant, renuuned silent 
ifll the bdliang for the midnight Tigib. HetJben 
hastily rose, and going to the dnnrch kneeled down 
at the altar tp pray .— *When lights were hfouf^ 
it was disooYcied that he was dying ; but thou^ 
his Toioehad finled, he- looked round upon the 
tnonhs who had flodced to their befeyed master, 
«nd' with a smile of inexpresfliUe dieerfulness 
tiaiaedliis right hand, and making amotion whieh 
he iised in giving his henedietion, breathed his 
last on the 0th of June A. D. 597' '^ the TJih 
yeax a£ his age.* 

A mngolar occurrence is related by Gr^ory of 
Tours, as having taken place towards the dose of 
thaaame century. Childebert, Kis^ of Austrada^ 
in €■» af his victories over the GUvths, having 
obtauaed possession of the treasures of the churdi 
as aqwt of the spoils, found among them several 
moat valuable Chalices, and other Sacred Uten- 
sils, all of gold, and enriched with precious stanes ; 

• Smith's Life of St. Columba, pastim, Edinbuigh, 1798, 
8ro, — Jamieson's Historical Acoonnt ot the ancient Gulden, 
pp. 3 — 6, 29, 309, Edinburgh, 1811, 4to. 
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but what fonned a still more valuable part of the 
spoils, were Twenty Bowes or Cases to hold Urn 
Books of the Gospels^ richly ornamented, like die 
Sacred Vessels, with gold and jewels. The oefe- 
brated copy of the Gotlnc translation of the Gros- 
pels, called the Codex Abgenteus,* has, with 
some probability, been supposed to have ben 
foimd in one of them. There is also another noted 
fragment of the Gothic Version of Ulphilas, called 
the Codex Carolinus, in the library of Wolfto- 
buttel. It is accompanied with an old Latin Ve^ 
sion of the Siofth century, in a parallel coIuimLf 
This last singular fragment is a demonstxatm 
proof of that scarcity of materials for writiiig 
upon, which prevailed during the middle ages, 
and of that barbarous ignorance which oversprefll 
Europe for several centuries. It is written on 
vellum, and is what is termed by biblical critics, 
a CodeoB rescripttcs or palimpsestus, that is, a 
manuscript which has been defaced, and another 
work written upon it, on the same parchment at. 
vellum. ' The work written upon this manuscript 
is the ^^ Origines^ of Isidore of Spain, and appears 
to have been executed in the eighth or ninth 
century. 

* See p. 43 of this work, and Marsh's Midiaelis, yqL 8, 
chap. 7) sect. 3, p. 146, part 1. 
f Marsh's Michaelis, vol. 2, chap. ^^ sect. 39, p. 136, part 1. 
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A valuable manuscript also of this kind, dis- 
tinguished by the name Codex Efhremi, is 
preserved in the Royal Library, in Paris. The 
first part of it contains several Greek works of 
Ephrem, the Syrian, written over some more 
ancient writings, which had been erased. These 
more ancient writings are the whole Greek Bible. 
The erasure of the New Testament has rendered 
it in many places illegible, and occasioned many 
chasms in the reading. Wetstein supposes the 
original manuscript of the Old and New Testa- 
mei^t to have been written before A.D. 642.* 

Dr. Barrett, of Trinity College, Dublin, pub- 
lished, in 1801, an edition of part of St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel, in Greek, from a manuscript of 
this <dass, in the library of that college. The 
fragment thus preserved from perishing, by the 
critical sagacity and labours of the learned editor, 
is small, but is a valuable acquisition to biblical 
tritidsm. Many other valuable Codices Rescripti 
^r PaUmpsestif are to be found in most eminent 
libr^es. Montfaucon affirms that the greater 
part of the manuscripts on parchment which he 

* Marsh's Michaelis, yoL 2, chap. 8, sect. 6, p. 258, pan 1, 
and vol. 2, ^tat 2, p. 732.— Wetsteinii Proleg., cap. 2, p. 11. 
Amstel. 1730. 4to. 
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had seen, were of this kind, except those of a voy 
ancient date.* 

These literary depredations, were occaaioncd, 
as has been ahready intimated, by that extn- 
ordinary scarcity and deamess of materials fit 
writing upon, which existed during several agea, 
in most parts of Europe. Great estates wen 
often transferred from one owner to another, by t 
mere verbal agreement, and the delivery of eartb 
and stone before witnesses, without any wxifiUn 
deed.-f Parchment, in particular, on which all 
their books were written, was so scarce^ tlut 
about the year 1120, one Master Hugh, being 
appointed by the Convent of Bury St. Ediiiiu|d^ 
in Suffolk, to write and illuminate a grand oofj 
of the Bible, for their library, could procure m 
parchment for this purpose in England ! And ii 
the Great Revenue-roll of John Grerveys, Biskf 
of Winchester, A. D. 1226, there is an item d 
Five Shillings, expended for parchment in one 
year.:|: This, for such a commodity, was a con- 
siderable sum, at a period when wheat was only 

* See Uorne's Introduction to the Critical Study of the Holr 
Scriptures, voL 4, part 1, chap 2, p. 63. 

+ Henry Hist, of G. Britain, vol. 4, b. 2, chap. 4, p. 81. 

X Warton's Hist, of English Poetry. Dissert, on Learning, 
&c., vol. 1. 
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from two to three shiUiiiga a quartor or cig^ 
bushels, and when, within a few yean aftenraida, 
in 1283, we find .the following diott entry in the 
annaifi of the Priory of DnnstaUe : ** This yev, 
m the month of July, we sdd our dave William 
Pjrke, and received one mark (thirteen nhillingi 
Mid four-penoe] firom the buyer.'^* 

But as there are always persons to be found 
with whom gain is godliness, Bome of the 
LiB&AEn, or transcribors of books, scruj^ed not 
to efface even the Sacred Scriptures, and write 
more modem or more popular wcnrks upon the 
parchment which had been devoted to the Book 
a£ Gob. And so early had these ef i nores eom- 
mfinced, tihat the Coundl of Trulk, held in 692, 
found it necessary ta notice and ccmdemn them.-f- 
By this pEactice, many wagks of value have most 
pvobably been destroyed ; for men who had the 
temerity to obliterate the Sacred Records, for 
^ iSkhy iocre,^ would certainly not be prevented 
by any minor ceiisiderationfii, fiDom effacing other 
wvitings ef infinitely less in^iertance. 

Ignorance, induced by the savage conquests 
of the Groths and Vandals, and other barbarous 
nations of the North, had now commenced its 

* Heoiy's Hist, of O. Britain, yoL 9, b. 3, diap. 6, p. dOC, 
and vdL 8, b. 4, chap. 6, p. 340. 

f Wetsteinii Pn^., cap. 1, p. 8. 
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gloomy sway. Princes atid pidates, clergy and 
laity, all felt its banefiil influence. The eighdr 
Council of Toledo, in Spain, held about the yev 
663, found it necessary to forbid the oidinatiai 
of any who were not, at least, acquainted widi 
the psalms and hymns used in the services of the 
Church, and with the ritual of baptism; and 
also to enjoin, that those who had already bea 
ordained, but were, through ignorance, incapaUe 
of the duties of their office, should either without 
any other injimction, learn to read, or be ooH' 
pelled to it by their superiors.* Withred, King 
of Kent, in a charter granted to the abbess Eabbiy 
A.D. 693 or 695, acknowledges that, being illite- 
rate, he had marked it with the sign of the hoil^ 
cross. This is said to be the first charter tbit 
was ever granted in writing.-f Archbishops and 
bishops were frequently too illiterate to write their 
own names, and only made their marks to the 
acts of Coimcils. Hence the phrase signingj fir 
subscribing to a deed, is taken from persons who 
could not write, usually making the sign of the 
cross in place of their name, in confirmation of 
any legal deed ; and strongly proves the mu▼e^ 
sality of the practice formerly. 

• SS. ConcUia Cone, Tolet. VlII, torn, 6, p. 406* 
f Whitaker's History of Manchestcir, vol. 2^ b. 2, dutf, J, 
(notes,) p. 232. 4to.^Hody*i Histoty of £ngli«h CouocEU and 
GoDTOcatioiii, p. 46. 
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Towards the dose of this oentmy, the number 
of books was so inconsiderable, even in the Papal 
Library at Rome, that Pope Martin requested 
Sanctamond, Bishop of Maestricht, if possiUe, to 
supply this defect froln the remotest parts of Grer- 
many.* But nothing more completely prores the 
Scarcity of books at this period, than the bargain 
which Benedict Biscop, a monk, and founder of 
the Monastery of Weremoth, conduded a little 
bef<nre his de4th, A.D. 690, with Aldfirid, Kh^ 
of Northumberland, by which the king agreed to 
give an estate of eight hides of land, or as much 
as eight ploughs could labour, which is said to 
have been eight hundred acres, for one volume on 
cosmography, or original history of the world ! If 
The book was given, and the estate reodved by 
Benedict's successor, Abbot Ceolfirid.^ 

The learning that remained was chi^y con- 
fined to monasteries, and other religious retire- 
ments. Proo& of the industry of the monks are 
still remaining. One of these is a fine manuscript 
preserved in the church of Lichfidd, called 
Textus Sancti CEDBiE, or St Chad* s Gospds. 



• Wartoo't History of English Poetiy, Dissert 2, roL 1. 

f Henry's History of O. Britain, yoL 4, b. 2, c. 4, p. 20.— 
HiukII's Hist of Modem Eiuopej yoL 1, pUrt 1, let 12, p. 102. 

X Fte other iostanees of the scarcity of books and of gencnl 
iUiterateness dozing this period, see DlnstratioDS of BihUcal 
latcratue, toL 1, p. 21&— 226. 
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This manuscript was many years ago pieeenled 
to the church of Llandaff by Gelhi, who gave fir 
the purchase of it, one of his best horses ; it wai 
deposited in the Cathedral Church of Lichfiddy 
about the year 1020, which being dedicated lo 
St. Chad, the fifth bishop of that see, the book 
has thence been called by his name. In the 
margin of it are several annotations in Latin $td 
Saxon, and some in the ancient British or Welsli, 
which last Mr. Edward Lhuyd supposes to be of 
about 900 years standing.* 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that the 
dose of the fifth and the commencemant of 
the sixth century presented the singular fiust 
of an illiterate Goth encouraging the promoten 
of literature. Theodobic, sovereign of the 
Ostrogoths, having conquered Italy, and been 
proclaimed king, though so destitute j>f literaiy 
acquirements himself as to be obliged to sign the 
royal edicts by tracing the lettors 0EOA, cot 
for that purpose, through a plate of gold, yet 
was the warm patron of learning in othera ; and 
chose for his principal adviser, the illustrious 
Cassiodorus, sprung from an eminent family in 
Calabria. After the death of Theodoric, Cassio- 
dorus retired from public life, and . erected a 
monastery, which he provided not only with the 

* Astle's Origin and Progress of Writing, chap. 6, p. 100. 
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nece^sariefif, but also the conv^dencies of l]£s. In 
tl^B:retu*elnent lie applied himself to subjects suited 
to ip. The more illiterate monks he employed 
in gardening and agriculture, and those whose 
learning and skill in writing qualified them for it, 
he ttigaged in the transcription of important works, 
eiq>ecially the Sacred Writings, and in making 
ti^uislations of Greek authors. In his writings he 
highly commends those who laboured to procure 
apd multiply copies of the Scriptures : — '^ The 
transcriber,^ [antiqtca/ritcSf] says he, ^' inflicts as 
many wounds on Satan as he produces copies.^ 
He was also anxious that the copies of the Scrips 
tures should be most scrupulously free from every 
inaccuracy : ^^ For what benefit,^ he inquires, 
'^ can result firom a multitude of copies that are 
incorrect?^ In the library of his monastery he 
fdaced tlys Hebrew and Greek original of the 
Old and New Testaments^ togetW with the 
fSepttuigint version, and that of J^ome, as well as 
jthe old Italic; and took care to have conect 
copies of them taken for the use of the monks. 
He died about the year 562, after a long life of 
piety and usefiilness.* 

• Sizti Senensis Biblioth. Sanct, lib. 4y p. 261.— Simon's 
Ciidcal Hi9t of the Vefsions of the New Tett^ ptrt 2, chap. & 
•— Berrington's Lit. Hist, of the Middle Ages, iq>. lOB, 194. 
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During this century also, the immense empire 
of China was favoured with the Sacred WiitingSy 
and a translation of them into the Yemacolar 
tongue. From a curious monument disooYered 
by the Jesuits at Si>-ghan-fu, in the province of 
Xen-Si, in 1625, we learn that under the reign of 
the Emperor Thai^um, a Christian misdonaiy, 
ndmed Olopen, visited the imperial residence at 
Cham-ghan, or Si-ghan-fii. Having heard of his 
arrival, the emperor sent his prime minister and 
other noblemen of his court to meet him, and 
after discoursing with him on the object of his 
mission, to conduct him into the imperial pre- 
sence. The result was important: Fam-hiven- 
lim, the prime minister, one of the most learned 
men in the empire, was ordered to translate The 
Scriptures, which had been brought by Olopeiii 
into the Chinese language ; and the doctrinee of 
the Gospel were commanded to be divulged and 
preached.* Succeeding emperors, alas !, pursued 
a different conduct ; the Bonzes or pagan priests 
raised violent persecutions ; the Holy Scriptures 
were ultimately destroyed or lost ; and for many 

• D'Herbelot's Bibliotheque Orientale, Sup., p. 105, foL, 
1780. — BeAusobre, Hist, de Manicheisme, Ut. 2, ch. 3, p. 196. 
torn. ], 4to. — Mosheim's Ecdes. History, voL 2, p» 162.-^ 
Fabridi Lux Eyangelii, &c., cap. 39, p. 059. 
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ages that vast empire, remained without a com- 
plete copy of the Bible, and ahnost without the 
smallest portion of the Sacred Scriptures, except 
such parts of the Old Testament as were pre- 
served by the Jews, a colony of whom settled in 
China at a very early period.* Within a few 
years two Chinese versions have been executed, 
one of them by Dr. Marshman and Mr. Lasaar, 
under the sanction of the Baptist Missionary 
Society in India ; and the other by Drs. Morrison 
and Milne, in China, imder the patronage of the 
London Missionary Society. Both these transla- 
tions were aided by liberal grants from the funds 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, A 
short time ago an imperial mandate was issued, 
forbidding the Christian Scriptures to be read, 
under the penalty of death. 

Early in the succeeding century, some parts 
of the Bible were translated, in this island, into 
Saxon. Adhelm, or Aldhelm, the first bishop 
of Sherbom, in Dorsetshire, a dignity conferred 
upon him for his uncommon merits, translated the 
PsALTEB into the Saxon tongue, about the year 
706 ; and, in his book De Virginitate^ praises the 
nims to whom he wrote, for their industry and 

* Koegleri Nodti« S. S. Biblionun JndflMrnm in Impcrio 
Sinensi. passim^ HaUe ad Salam. 1806, 8? o.— niastndoiis cf 
Bib. Lit., ToL 1, pp. 83—89. 
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attention in daily reading and stuctying the Holy 
Scriptures.* 

' This excellent bishop was not only one of tk 
most learned men of the age in which he lifa^ 
but also one of the first poets. King Alfired tk 
Great declared that he was the best pciet ci al 
the Saxons, and that one of his pieces mm 
universally sung in Ms time, near two himdnd 
years after its author^s death. He was also d» 
first of OUT English nation who wrote in Latin^aid 
attempted Latin verse. His fine poetic genfais ht 
employed for the most pious and beneYolent pn^ 
poses. Before his advancement to the bjshofrifi 
when he was abbot of Mahnesbury, in Wiltsbin^ 
observing the backwardness of his barbarav 
countrjonen to grave instructions, he composed t 
number of little poems ingeniously interspcml 
with allusions to passages of Scripture ; snd hav- 
ing an excellent voice and great skill in mwacy 
frequently sung them himself, in the sweefeot 
manner, to the populace in the streets, with, a 
design of alluring the ignorant and idle, by so 
q>ecious a mode of instruction, to a sense of dnky, 
and a knowledge of religious subjects.* 

* Johnson's Historical Account of the several £ng. Tranf. of 
the Bible, in Bp. Watson's Col. of Theolog. Tracts, toL 8, p. 61. 

■)- Henry's Hist, of O.Britain, voL 4, b. 2, chap. 4, p. ll.-!> 
Warton's Hist, of English Poetry, voL 1, Dissert. 2. 
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Nor was this great and good man satisfied with 
only personally promoting the knowledge of the 
Bible, he strove to persuade others to engage 
.actively in the same bledsed work. The copy of 
a letter is still extant, which he wrote to Egbcft, 
or Ead&id, bishop of Landisfam, or Holy Island, 
in the North of England, exhorting him to trans- 
Jute the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue^ fixr 
tlie q(»Amon benefit and use of the people. This 
advice, appears to have been adopted, since Arch- 
bishop Usher tells us in his Hiataria Dogmatieih 
that a Saxon Translation <tf the Evangelists 
done by Egbert, without distinction of chapters, 
was, in his day, in the possession of Mr. Robert 
Bowyer : And in the Cottonian Library, in the 
British Museum, is a manuscript cS the Foue 
Evangelists in Latin, most exquisitely written 
by Egbert himself, with a Saxon interlineary 
version, added by Aldred, a priest It is a fine 
specimen of Saxcm caligraphy and decorations. 
Ethdwold, his successor, executed the illumina- 
tions, the capital letters, the picture of the crow, 
and the Evangelists, with the utmost labour and 
elegance : And Bilfirid, the AnchiH^ covered the 
book thus written and adorned, with gold and 
silver plates, and precious stones.* 

* Johnson's Historical Account, &c., nbi sap. — ^Warton's 
History of English Poetry, toI. 1. Dissert. 2,--U8tcrii Hist. 
Dogmat., p. 108. 
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Beda, or Bede, the celebrated EcdesiMtkil 
Historian, and the great ornament of his age anl 
country, flourished during this centiny . Bom tt 
Weremouth in the then Idngdom of NoTthumW 
land, A. D. 672, and educated in the motMbetj 
of St. Peter in that place, he spent a long li&iB 
the diligent pursuit and commmdcation of uscfid 
knowledge, and in the practice of every Tiitae. 
He died in his cell at Jarrow, in a most devout 
and pious manner, May 26th, A. D. 736. Ov 
of the last acts of his life was the translation i 
the GrosPEL OF St. John into Saxok, at Alt 
time the vulgar language of this kingdom. Havil% 
been confined for some weeks by sickness, daring 
which he had been employed in the translatiai} 
and death now seizing upon him, one of his devout 
scholars who had acted as his amanuensis, cr 
secretary, said to him, ^^ My beloved master, there 
remains yet one sentence unwritten.*** — *' Write 
it then quickly,^ replied Bede ; and summoning 
all his spirits together, he indited it, — and expired 
Dr. Henry observes of him ;* " He was called the 
wise Saofon by his contemporaries, and Venereik 
Beda by posterity ; and as long as great modesty, 
piety, and learning, united in one character, are 
the objects of veneration amongst mankind, the 
memory of Beda must be revered." 

* Henry's Hist, of O. B. y. 4, b. 2, c 4, p. 30. — Fox's Adi A 
Mod. &c.p. 141, v.l, fol. Lond. 1684.^Buck'8 Anec ?• 1, p.836i 
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Alcuinus, or Alcuin, was another learned 
natiye of this island, and a contemporary pupil 
with Aldhelm. Invited from England to France 
to superintend the studies of Charlemagne, he 
instructed him in logic, ifaetoric, and astronomy. 
He was likewise employed by that monarch to 
regulate the lectures and discipline of the univer- 
sities which that prudent and magnificent poten- 
tate had newly constituted. To a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin, he is said to have joined an 
acquaintance with the Hebrew ; and in the latter 
part of his life, was engaged by his great patron 
Charlemagne, in a revision of the Latin transla- 
tion of the Bible. He and Paulus Diaconus 
were also employed by the $ame monarch in 
compiling a number of Homili£s, or plain and 
familiar discourses, which were ordered to be 
committed to memory and recited, by the priests 
to the people. After he had spent many years, 
in the most intimate familiarity, with the greatest 
prince of his age, he retired to the abbey of St. 
Martina's, at Tours in France, where he ended his 
days, A. D. 804. This great man left a Latin 
poetical catalogue of the authors in the celebrated 
library of Egbert, Archbishop of York, "the 
oldest catalogue perhaps existing in all the regions 
of literature, certainly the oldest existing in Eng- 
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landw^ The following imitation by an esteeiiiei 
friend, the Rev. David M*Nicoll, will coHvey t 
the English reader a general idea of the contcM 
of this eminent library : — 

Here, duly placed on consecrated ground, 

The studied works of many an age are found. 

The ancient Fathers^ reverend remains ; 

The Roman Laws, which freed a world from chains; 

Whatever of lore passed from immortal Greece 

To Latian lands, and gained a ridi increase ; 

All that bleat Israel drank in showers fiom heaven ; 

Or Afric sheds, soft as the dew of even : 

Jerome, the father 'mong a thousand sons : 

And Hilary, whose sense profusely runs. 

Ambrose, who nobly guides both church and state ; 

Augustine, good and eminently great ; 

And holy Athanastusr-JMctedi name I 

All that proclaims Orosius'' learned fame. 

Whatever the lofty Gregory hath taught ; 

Or Leo Pontiff, good without a fault ; 

With all that shines illustrious in the page 

Of Basil eloquent, Fulgentius sage ; 

And Cassiodorus, with a consul's power. 

Yet eager to improve the studious hour. 

And Chrysostom, whose fame immortal flies, 

Whose style, whose sentiment, demand the prize. 

AU that Aldhelmus wrote ; and all that flows 

From Bedels fruitful mind, in verse or piose. 

Lo ! Victwrinus, and Boetius hold 

A place for sage Philosophy, of old. 

Here sober History tells her ancient tale ; 

Pompey to charm, and Pliny, never faiL 
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The Stagyrite imfolds his searching page ; 

And Tully flames, the gloiry of his age. 

Here you may listen to Sedulian strains ; 

And sweet Juveneua' lays delight the plains. 

Alcttin^ PauHnus^ Prosper^ sing, or show, 

With Clemens, and Arator, all they know. 

What Fortunatus, and Lactantitu wrote ; 

What Virgil pours in many a jdeasing note. 

StaHus, and Lucan, and the polished sage 

Whose Art of Grammar guides a harbarous age. 

In fine whate'er th* inmiortal masters tanght. 

In all their rich variety of thought 

And as the names sound from the roll of fame, 

DonatuSf Focas, Priscian, Probus daim 

An honoured place ; — and Servitu joins the band ; 

While also move with mien fcmned to command 

EuHdus, Pompey, and Commenian, wise 

In all the lore antiquity supplies. 

Here, the pleased reader cannot fiiil to find 

Other famed masters of the arts refined. 

Whose numerous works, penned in a beauteous style. 

Delight the student, and all care beguile. 

Whose names, a lengthened and illustrious throng, 

I wave at present, and conclude my song. 

Celebrated as this library was, it appears to 
have contained only fourteen fathers and ecdesi- 
astical works, ten ancient classics, including two 
or three modem Latin writers, six grammarians 
and scholiasts, and six modem Latin poets ;' yet 
this was the library of which Alcuin speaks in a 
letter to Charlemagne: ^^O that I had the use of 
those admirable books, on all parts of learmng. 
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which I enjoyed m my native country ; collected 
by the industry of my beloved master Egbert."* 
Unfortunately, the invaluable labours of these 
and other pious and learned men, proved insuffi- 
cient to dispel the thick darkness which overspread 
the Western world at this period, extending its 
influence over both clergy and laity, and prodo- 
dng a correspondent laxity of morals and barba- 
rism of manners. So great was the ignoranoe 
which prevailed in this and several of the succeed- 
ing centuries, that instructions were given by the 
pope to the bishops, to make inquiries through 
the parishes of their respective districts, whether 
the ofiiciating clergy could read the Gospels and 
Epistles correctly, and give a literal intepretation 
of them. Gislemar, an archbishop of RheimS) 
being called upon before his consecration to read 
a portion of the Gospels, was found so shamefully 
ignorant as not to understand the literal meaning 
of the passage. In Germany, a certain priest 
was so totally unacquainted with the Latin, the 
common language of the church-ofSces, that ht' 
baptized in the name Patri^ Filia^ et Spiritus- 
Sa/ncta ; and a question arising as to the lejpti- 
macy of the baptism, it was judged proper to. 

• Body, De Bib. Text. Orig. part 2, lib. 3, p, 409.— Henry*! 
Hist of Oreat Britain, yol. 4, b. 2, chvp. 4, p. 33.—- Mosheim^ 
Eoplm. Hist. voL 2, p. 254. 
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refer it to Pope Zachary for his decision. Du 
Cange informs us, that the deans of many cathe- 
drals in France entered on their dignities habited 
in a surplice, girt with a sword, in boots and gilt 
spu!rs, and a hawk on the fist. Caipentier adds, 
that the treasurers of some churches, particularly 
that of Nivemois, claimed the privilege of assist* 
ing at mass, or whatever festival they pleased, 
without the canonical vestments, and carrying a 
hawk. And the Lord of Sassay held some of his 
Imds, by placmg a hawk on the high altar of the' 
church of Evreux, while his parish-priest celebra- 
ted the service, booted and spurred, to the beat 
of the drum instead of the organ. We even find 
them sometimes conferring the titles of secular 
nobdlity on the Apostles and Saints; thus St. 
James was actually created a Baron at Paris.^ 

The difierent canons promulgated by various 
councils and synods in this age, prove, but too 
fiilly, the dissolute manners of both clergy and 
laity: Several of these relate to crimes too abom- 
inable to be mentioned ; the reader, therefore, who 
wishes to pursue the subject, may consult Wil- 
kins^ Leges Anglo-SaafonidBj the canons of the 
different Councils, and the capitulars of Char- 

♦ Walton's Hist, of English Poetry, voL 2, p. 346. Note.—s 
Du Cange, Gloss., Lat ▼. Decanus.' 
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lemagne. Some that refer to less atawciova aetitfU 
may be noticed. In the canons or E mc e rpiio tm tf 
Ec^bright, or Egbert, firanted ia 7^9 the Mb*' 
iag is the 14<th : ^^ That none who is irainbeBed 
among the priests cherish the vice of diunkenBesi^ 
nor force others to be drunk by his importuiBty.* 
The 19th enjoins, '' That no priest swear an oaftb^ 
bat speak all things simply, purdiy, truly.'" b 
Cuthbert^s canons, made at CIoycb^ioo, in 74, 
it is enacted by the 20th decree, ^^ Tliat bishofi) 
by a vigilant inspection in their pnishes, ttkt 
care, that monasteries, as their name ii npMrtii» 
be honest retreats for the silent, and qiiiet» and 
soch as labour for Grod's sake ; iH9t neceptacbi of 
ludicrous arts, of versifiers, harpers, and b«ffi)0iis; 
but houses for them who pray, and veadl, and 
praise God.^ And that '^ nunneries be not ^aotf 
of secret rendezvous for filthy talk, junlretnig) 
drunkenness, and luxury, but habitationa finraodi 
as live in continence and sobriety, and wbo jttd 
smd sing psalms; but let them spend their -time ii 
reading books and singing psahns, rather thano 
weaving and woridng party^oloured, vam^lenoni 
apparel.**" By the 19th L^^tine canon df tk 
Council of Cealchythe, A.D. ^95j it is eii|anied, 
'^ That every Christian take example by catholic 
men; and if any pagan rite remain^ let it be 
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plucked up, despised, and rejected; for God 
created man comely and sightly, but pagans, by 
the instinct of the devil, sacrifice themselves, as 
Prudentius says, 

Tinxit et innocuum macolis sordentibiis humor. 

^^ He seems to do an injury to the Lord, who 
defiles and depraves his workmanship. If any 
one should undergo this blood-letting, for the sake 
of God, he would on that account receive great 
reward; but whoever does it out of heathenish 
superstition, does no more advance his salvation 
thereby, than the Jews do by bodily circum- 
cision, without sincere faith. 

*' Ye wear garments like those of the Gentiles, 
whom your fathers, by the help of God, drove 
out of the world by arms. A wonderftd stupid 
thing! to imitate the example of them whose 
manners ye hate. 

^^ Ye also, by a filthy custom, maim your horses, 
ye slit their nostrils, fasten their ears together, 
make them deaf, cut off their tails, and render 
yourselves hateful, in not keeping them sound 
when ye may. 

^<We have heard also, that when you have 
any controversy between yourselves, ye use 
sorcery, after the manner of the Gentiles, which 
is accounted sacrilege in these times. 

G 2 
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" Many of you eat horse-flesh, which is done 
by none of the Eastern Christians ; take heei 
of this too. Endeavour that all your doings be 
honest, and done in the Lord.""* 

Other attempts were made to prevent thc« 
unchristian practices, by injunctions to the clergy, 
with respect to reading the Scriptures to the 
people, and instructing them in their duty. Thus 
in the Excerptions of Ecgbright, it is ordaindd, 
(can. 3,) " That on all Festivals, and LonTfr 
days, every priest preach Christ's Gospel^ to the 
people r' and, (can. 6,) "That every priest da 
with great exactness instil the Lord's-Prayer and 
Creeds into the people committed to him, and 
show them to endeavour after the knowledge of 
the whole religion, and the practice of Christi- 
anity.'" By Cuthbert's Canons, it was enacted, 
(can. 3,) " That every bishop do every year vkb 
his parish ; and call to him, at convenient places, 
the people of every condition and sex, and plainly 
teach them who rarely hear the Word of God." 
It was also decreed, (can. 70 ^^ That bishops, 
abbots, and abbesses, do by all means take caie, 
and diligently provide, that their ikmilies inces- 
santly apply their minds to reading. By can. 
14, it was ordained, " That the Lord'^s-day be 

* .Tohnson's Collect ion of Ecdes. Laws, CanoDS, &e.,VoL I, 
An. 740, &c 
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celebrated by all, with dae yeneratioii, and whoflj 
s^Nirated for divine service. And let all abbots 
and priests instruct the servants subject to them, 
from the oracles of the Holy So^ptuie.^ It was 
also decreed, ^^ That on that diqr, and on the great 
festivals, the priests of Gtod do often invite die 
people to meet in the church, to hear the Wend 
o£ God, and to be often present at sacraments of 
the mass, and at preaching of sermons.'" One of 
the canons of the same council, rdating to the 
practice of Psalmoify, so much in use in the eadj 
and middle ages, offers so curious an argument 
in favour of singing in an unknown tongutj 
that it deserves to be transcribed; ^ Psa]mod|y,^ 
say they, ^^ is a divine work, a great cure in maiqr 
cases, for the souls of those who do it tit ^pirii^ 
and m mind. But they that sing with the voice, 
without the inward meaning, may make the sound 
tesemble something; therefore, though a man 
knows not the Latin words thai are stingy jet 
he may devoutly apply the intention of his own 
heart, to the things which are at present to be 
asked of God, and fix them there to the best of 
his power."* 

A passage in Bedels Ecdesiastical History 
has led some writers to suppose, that, during this 
century, some portions, at least, of the Scriptures 

* Johnson's EodesiMtiad Laws, ubi sup. 
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were translated into the vernacular tonguefei of Ae 
different nations who inhabited Britain at tlw 
period. The words of Bede are, (lib. i, csp. i^) 
^^ This island searches and confesses one and tte 
same knowledge of the highest truth, and of tlie 
true subluttity, according to the number of bodni 
in which the Divine Law is written, in the las- 
gaa^e of five nations, viz. of the English,- tfte 
Britons, the Scots, the Picts, and the Latiniji 
which last has become common to all the rest, hf 
the meditation of the Scriptures.^ It must be 
admowledged, however, that if any parts of At 
Sacred Writings were then translated into thoie 
different tongues, they were soon lost or destroyed, 
ox neglected for the more common Latin verskms, 
since we hear nothing of several of these trand*- 
tions from any contemporary or succeeding writer. 
In Trinity College, Cambridge, there ib A 
Hebrew Psalter, with an interlineary verskm 
in the old Norman French, of great antiquity ; 
but whether by Alcuin or not, is uncertain.* 
EiNARD, or Eginhard, the famous author of the 
Life of Charlemagne, is also said to have abridged 
the Psalms, by extracting such verses as c^* 
tained petitions ; and then to have translated his 
abridgment into Fr£Nch.-{- 

• WartOD's Hist, of English Poetry, voL ]. Dissert. 2. 
t Hody, De Bib. Text. Orig., part 2, Ub. 3, p. 400. 
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Samg the eighth. oeBtory atraiulfttijopi was made 
«f the Old and New Tcstameiit into the Georoiax 
l<^i>g>iAge, by St. Euphemius, whose Autograidi 
•f the Terskm b said stHl ts be preserved m the 
IKtmm or Greorgian monastery at Mount Athos.* 

* Mount A^HOs, celebrated bath in ancient and modern 
history, is a chain of mountains in Macedonia, deriving their 
aane ifrom one of extnordinaiy height, and forming a peninsula 
vAich stMtches out into the ^gean sea. It is inhabited by 
monks and hermits, who are held in such estimation by the 
Greek church, that those who study Divinity are sent to the 
HKmasteries on the peninsula, as their chief theological schools. 
Moot&ucon, in his Palmographia Graca^ has described the 
monasteries on this mountain, called the Holy Mountain^ both 
l>y the Greeks and Turks ; and our learned countryman. Dr. 
Ppoocke, visited no less than nineteen of them during his travels 
In the Bast The best modem account of them is given by Mr. 
Walpole, from the papers of the late Professer Carlyle, and Dr. 
Hunt. ^ 

. ' ^^ The whole number of convents upon the mountain,*' 
observes Professor Carlyle, '^ consists of twenty-two^ and ea«h 
of these is furnished with a library of Manuscripts, more or less 
bamerous according to the wealth and importance of the society 
to iHiidi it belongs. The monasteries lie at different distances 
firom each other, and in fact, with their dependencies of cells 
and farms, people the peninsula, into which not one female of 
any Idnd, even to a sheep or a hen, is ever admitted. Their 
sitaatlon is the most various, and at the same the most romantic 
that can be conceived. Out of the twenty-two convents, scarce 
two are placed on similar sites ; but aU are either strikingly 
beautiful, or strikingly magnificent ; and each seems designed 
either to soothe the tedium of solitude, or to awaken the fervours 
of devotion."— See Wal pole's Memoir* relating to European 
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^he discovery of this rare work, is thus intexest* 
ingly related by Dr. Pinkerton: — " One monun 
while employed with the prince (George^ onecC 
the sons of the late King Heradius) in the winter 
of I8I7, — conversing on the difficulties whicb 
impeded our ftimishing the Georgians with a 
complete version of the Sacred Writings, hf 
mentioned to me, that while lately reading in db« 
annals of their nation, and of the reign of his 

and AsiaHo Turkey, and other Countries of ike East^ pp. 104 
—196, 198—220. Lond. 1818, 4to. 

The monastic institutions on the peninsula were fonnedy the 
great store-house or repository of Greek Manuscripts; ficom 
whence, on the revival of letters, many of those valuable Mann- 
scripts, particularly of the New Testament^ were obtained, wbifb 
now adorn the chief libraries of Europe. James Lascaris, the 
active agent of Lorenzo de Medici, visited the East in search of 
ancient Manuscripts, and returned to Italy with a cargp^ of two 
hundred, which are said to have been found in Thrace, apflO 
Mount Athos, eighty of which were before unknown to Europe. 
To the monks of Mount Athos, Russia also is indebted for the 
riehest of its literary treasures. In the library of the Holy Synod 
at Moscow, we are informed by Mr. Coxe, there are five hundred 
Greek Manuscripts, of which the greater part were coUected fioom 
one of the monasteries of Mount Athos, by the monk Araeniuay 
at the suggestion of the pitriarch Nicon ; including not only 
important and valuable manuscripts of the New Testament and 
Septuagint, but also of Homer, Hesiod, ^schylus, Sophodea» 
Demosthenes, ^schines, &c. — Coxe*s Travels into JPolanii, 
Russia, vol. 2, p. 60—64, 8vo., cited in Illustratims of Pro^ 
phecy, vol. 2, chap. 30, p. 684. Lond. 1796. 
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ancestor, in Georgia, he had fallen upon a pas- 
sage in which it was said, that when St. Euphe^ 
mitts translated the Holy Scriptures into the 
Georgian language, he deposited a copy of it in 
the Ibirian^ or Georgian Monastery at Mount 
Athos. After hearing this piece of interesting 
information, I collected the particulars from the 
Prince, and lost no time in laying them before 
our noble President, Prince Galitzin, requesting 
him to use means for ascertaining whether such 
a Manuscript of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Greorgian language still existed in the Ibirian 
Monastery of the far-famed otytov opos, — and after 
many months^ expectation, to our great joy, an 
answer was returned, that this precious Manuscript 
was still preserved ! The following letter from 
the Librarian of that Monastery, Nicepk(yru8^ 
contains the interesting particulars which put the 
fact beyond a doubt. 

" * According to the request of your Highness, 
I have made proper search in the Library of this 
Monastery. I have found different books in the 
G-eorgian language, of which some are written on 
parchment and others on paper. 

" * For a very long time we were entirely igno- 
rant of their contents, having no knowledge of the 
Georgian language. It is only between four Or 
five years since a Georgian Monk, named Lauren- 
tius, visited this Monastery, whom we requested 
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to examine theee woAb, and it is from lua testi- 
mony and exjdication that the anneioed vatalogoe 
lias been prepared. 

^^ ^ Among the sud books, there are two kege 
vohimes of the Old Testament^ an parch/loMKit 
The manuscript of the Georgian Bible whidb ve 
possess in our library, is in the hand-irtitiiig rf 
St. Euphemius, the Georgian, the Founder and 
th^ Patron of this Holy Monastery, the Cfaryioi- 
tom of this nation, and the first who traitflalri 
the Old and New Testament into the Gremgiia 
language, and who gave to his oountrymeii tmiB- 
Utions of other works, and also composed vereMil 
himself. 

^^ ^ It is impossible for us at present to transcribe 
these books, as none of us understand the 6eQ^ 
gian language : And it is equally impossible ftr 
us to part with the originals mentioned in the 
catalogue, as the most terrible excommunicatioB 
and anathemas have, from time immemorial, been 
pronounced by the Holy Sjoiod and the Patriaidis, 
i^ainst those who should dare to carry away, or in 
any manner whatever dispose of, a single vfAxoBt 
of this library : The preservation of it is due to 
these sage precautions. 

^' ^ At diiferent periods learned travellers lad 
others have had permission to read these boolos ; 
but none of them were ever allowed to cany a 
single volume out of the Monastery. 
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^ ^ From tiiese oupcoiBfitttices ;^tiur Higlmess yriSl 
wiB observe, that the only way to ^attaiii the land- 
aMe and Christian objed; in view, will be to send 
fitome ^isons learned in the Georgian language, 
in order to take a faithful transcript of the Geor- 
giim Bible, or of any of the other Manuscripts 
which may be found salutary or useftd. 

•^^When such individuals shall arrive here, 
they shall be fraternally welcomed by us ; and we 
shall do our utmost to afford them every possible 
fiicifity, in order to obtain the desired object. 

(Signed) « ' NICEPHOR, 

" ^ Librarian of the Ibirian Monastery of 
Mount Athos. 

« * Mount Athos, Oot. 15, I8I7.' 

*' Among the manuscripts named in the cata- 
logue referred to, which are all in the Georgian 
Imgufi^e, and thirty-nine in number^ and mostly 
on theological subjects, are the following ;—7%e 
(Hd Testament m two w^l/umes^^^he f&wr Ges^ 
pelsj-^^he Acts of the Apostles,'^'4he Psalms,'^ 
the ChspelSf in the vulgar idiom, (or rather, I 
sujqpose, in the civil character,) — the Commen- 
taries of St Chrysostom on St MaMhew's and 
St JohrCs Gospels J — the Works of St Gregory 
the Theologian^-^ihe Discourses and moral 
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Mamma of St BaM the Greats — ike Aukfgrofk 
Works of St. Euphemius the Georgianj 4tv 4«f 

^^ While in Constantinople, I spoke with tin 
Patriarch Gregory on this subject ; and he waimfy 
recommended the plan proposed in the abonr 
letter, as the best for attaining the object we ha^ 
in view. I had also an opportunity of eonveniiig 
IKrith Hilarion Ivirume, the Archimandrite of the 
said Monastery, who happened to be at Constaih 
tinople at the time, and who confirmed to me, 
every thing contained in the letter of Nicephor^ 
On inquiring of the Patriarch, in what age St 
Euphemius lived, I was answered by one of his 
Archimandrites present, that he lived in the 
eighth century.""* 

The same century is also remarkable- for the 
first Ababic translation of the Scriptures of which 
we have any certain date. The conquests of the 
Saracens or Moors had rendered the Arabic ocmii- 
mon in Spain ; and John, Archbishop of Seville^ 
desirous that the people should read and under- 
stand the Holy Scriptures, undertook a transla- 
tion of them into that tongue, which he completed 
about A.D. ^l^^f The late celebrated traveller, 

• Sixteenth Report of the British and Foreign Bible Sodety, 
Appendix, p. 33. 

+ Basnage, Hist, de FEglise, torn. 1, liv. 9, eh. 4, p. 471.— 
Brerewood*8 Enquiries touching the Diversity of Languages, 
&c., p. 237. 
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Mr. Parke, informs ub in his Jounmt, that he 
discovered the Mandingo Negroes " to be in po»- 
•ession (among other manuscripts) of an Aeabic 
Vbbsioh of the Pentateuch of Moses, which they 
eall Taureta la Mooaa."" " This," says he, " Lb 
so highly esteemed, that it is often sold for the 
value of a prime slave. They have likewise a 
veamon of the Psalms of David, (Zofcoi-a Dawi^,) 
and lastly, the Book of Isuah, which they call 
LmgeeU la Isa, and which is in very high esteem." 
These manuscripts were purchased by the Negroes, 
principally from the trading Moors. There are 
also several other Arabic translations extant, but 
the exact date of them cannot be ascertuned. 
. "- If a conjecture is allowable," says Dr. Hubert 
Marsh, " on a subject where history leaves us 
in the darl, we may suppose that most of the 
Arabic versions were made during the period that 
^psed between the conquests of the Saracens 
in the seventh century, and the crusades in the 
eleventh ; especially about the middle of this 
period, when the Syriac and the Coptic, though 
they had ceased to be living languages, were still 
understood by men of education; and Arabic 
litaature, under the patronage of Al.Mamon, 
and his successors, had arrived at its h^hesl 
pitch."* 

■ Mmh's Uichaelii, to), 2, put 3, p. 000. 
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Charlehaon£, the ilhistrkmB cinpo!or 6f iIk 

West, and King of France, mariced the doee rf 

the eighth^ and the commencement of the fMfiM 

century, by the military prowess, magtiMcence, nd 

Uberality of his reign. He was a monarch of a most 

vigorous and comprehensive mind, and the great 

patron of learning, and learned men ; y^t so neg^. 

lected in his education, that he could not write, 

sold was forty-five years of age when he began 4o 

study the sciences under Alcuin. Superior to llie 

prejudices, and contempt of kammg, shown fcy ik 

laity of every class, he assembled the leaived fiMn 

all parts of Europe ; and ^^ established schools ia 

the cathedrals, and principal abbeys, for tpachieg 

writing, arithmetic, grammar, and chureh^music ; 

certainly no very elevated sciences, yet consids^ 

able at a time when many dignified ecdesiMtioi 

could not subscribe the canons of those councSs 

in which they sat as members ; and when k wm 

deemed a sufiicient qualification for a priest, lo 

be able to read the Gospels, and understand tfe 

LordVprayer.* 

Led on by a blind zeal for the propagatiso 
of Christianity, Charlemagne received an inddi- 
ble stain, in his character, by frequently endea- 
vouring to dragoon the Pagan nations into a 

*■ Russel's Modern Europe, vol. 1, part 2, let. 9, p. 64. 
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jmSasBHm of tlie Grosqpel. At other timBs, in ^ 
spirit more congenial with religion, he lafooixred 
to promote amongst the clergy an attention to 
learning, and the duties of their office ;jHid to 
ipread a knowledge of the Scriptures and morality 
amongst the laity. With these views, he encoo«- 
raged the more learned among the clergy, to 
direct their pious labours towards the illustration 
of the Sacred Writings, ordered Homilies to 
be composed, and confirmed the ancient practice 
of reading and explaining to the people, in the 
jmUic assemblies, certain portions of the Scrip- 
tures. The Epistles and Gospels still read in 
ihe churches, are the same as those selected by 
order of Charlemagne.* In his Admonition to 
the Presbyters, in 804, he charges the priests to 
acquaint themselTes with the Scriptures, to gain 
H^t views of the doctrine of the Trinity, to be 
ready to teach others, and to Ailfil.the duties of 
their office ; to commit the whole of the Psafans 
to memory, and the Baptismal office.-f* And in 
the council of Tours, in which he presided, in 
813, it was ordained that the bishops should take 
particular care to translate the Homilies into 
RtMtic Roman, or Teutonic, (German,) that the 

* Mosheim^s Ecdesiastical History, vol. 2, p. 253. 
t SS. Concilia, torn. 7» p. 1182, 
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people might more easily understand the doctrines 
in which they were instructed.* 

His son and successor, Louis the Debonnaire,' 
(so called on account of the gentleness of Ini 
manners,) wishful that all persons should read 
the Scriptures, not only provided Haemonies ox 
THE Gospels, but gave it in charge to a Saastm 
to translate both the Old and New Testament 
into German, which is said to have been done 
with elegance."!* Calmet calls this in question^ 
and thinks the evidence not decisive, but saySy 
that a PsALTEB and the book of Job, translated 
by NoTKARJ: Labeon, abbot of the abbey of St 
Gall, in Switzerland, who lived in the reign of 
the emperor Amoud, about the year 890, were 
formerly kept in the library of that town,— a 
library noted for the many valuable manusciqit 
copies of the classic authors contained in it ; and 
firom whence. Poggio, the Florentine, an eminent 
restorer of learning in the fifteenth century, drew 
many valuable ancient authors from oblivion, and 

• SS. Concilia, torn. 7, p. 1263. 

+ Usserii Hist. Dogmat, p. 112.— Stillingfleet's Couodl of 
Trent Examined and Disproved, Works, vol. 6, p. 405.— 
Basnage, Hist, de TEglise, tqm. 1, liv. 9, chap. 3, p. 466. 

j: There were three celebrated characters named Notkaa, 
for an account of whom see ^< Illustrations of Bib. Literature,*^ 
vol. 1, p. 346. 
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Inrought them into general notice by causing thoB 
to be printed. A curious copy of Quintilian^s 
InsHtutea of the Orator^ found by him at the 
bottom of a dark neglected tower in that monasr 
•teiy, is said to be in Lord Sunderland's library, 
at Blenheim.* 

A translation of the Gospels into German, or 
Dutch, is also attributed to Valdo, or Waldo, 
Bishop of Freising, about A. D. 900, and is said 
^ have been in rhjrme ; but this appears to be a 
inistake, and to have arisen from a transcription 
of Ottfrid's work undertaken by the Presbyter 
Sigebert, at his request.^ And the famous 
Ottfrid, Bishop of Weissenbourg, not only 
composed a book of Homilies in the Teutonic,^ 
or German language; but also &youred the 
Germans with a metrical Harmony of the 
Gospels in their mother tongue.;): 
. Alfred, justly sumamed the Greats a prince 
not inferior in talent to Charlemagne, and infi* 

• Calmet, Dictionnaire de la Bible, '' Biblea Attemande$:'— 
Warton'8 Hist of English Poetry, Dissert. 2. 

t Translators' Prefece to King James's Bible.— Stillingfieet's 
Council of Trent, &c, ubi sup,— For a full account of this 
Ha/rmonyy see ^^ Illustrations of Biblical Literature," voL 1, 
p. 281—289. 

X Marsh's Michaelis, vol. 6, chap. 7, sect 34, p. 141.— 
Stillingfleet's GouncU of Trent, <&o., p. 464.— Usseril Hist 
Dogmat, p. 120, and M^artoni AucUrium, &&, p. 369. 
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nbely his saperior in piety and munitrf of 
nefB, ascended the thione of England in the y w 
871* Born when his coontry was iniFohred iB^lle 
most prc^onnd darkness and depionble oonfiisisa) 
apd when leanung was c<msideied rather sat 
reproach than an honour to a prince, he was qH 
taught to know aoe letter from aootlier, titt he 
was above twelve years of age, when a book lai 
pot into his hand by a kind of accident^ 
than by previous design. The queen, his 
ime day being in company with her four 
whom Alfred was the youngest, and havmg a 
book of Saxon poems in hor hand, beaixdfibBf 
written and illuminated, observed that the nfri 
youths were charmed with the beauty, of tht 
book ; upon which she said, ^^ I will make a 
present of this book to him who shall leam t» 
read it soonest.^ Alfred immediately took tatf 
aad applied to leam to read with such aidoor, 
that in a very little time he both read and repeated 
the poem to the queen, and received it for his 
reward. From that moment he was seized with 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge ; and reading 
and study became his chief delight But greit 
difficulties were thrown in his way. For not only 
was his kingdom for many years the seat of war, 
during which he is said to have fought in person 
fifry-six battles, by sea and land; but at that 
time few or none among the West-Saxons had any 
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leaniiiig, or cotild so much as read with propriety 
aikid ease. ^^At my accession to the throne,^ 
observes Alfred, in a letter to Wulfe^, Bishop of 
Worcester, *^ all knowledge and learning were 
extinguished in the English nation, insomuch that 
there were very few to the south of the Humber, 
who understood the common prayers of the church, 
6r wefe capable of translating a single sentence 
of Latin into English ; but to the south of the 
Thames, I cannot recoUect so much as one who 
iBoold do this.''* The prayers of the church were 
tken read in Latin, and continued to be so until 
die period of the Reformation by Luther. 

The wise and pious Alfred, solicitous for the 
improvement of his subjects, gave every enoou- 
rUgement to learning, adding the powerfril influ^ 
ence of his own example. He carried a book 
ebtitaining the Psalms of David, and other prayers 
copied by himself, continually in his bosom, to 
which he applied whenever he had <^portunity. 
He was accustomed daily to attend divine ser- 
tide, especially the Eucharist ; making use also 
tf j^rayers and psalms in private. He kept the 
ieBtablished hours of prayw, bdng every third 
hour both night and day, and frequently entered 

• Henry Hist of Great Britain, vol. 4, b. 2, ch. 4, p. 45.— 
RuBsel't Hist, of Modem Europe, voL 1, part 1, let. 12. 
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the churches secretly in the nig6t for profer; 
often lamenting with sighs his want of man 
acquaintance with Divine Wisdom. Heuaedite) 
with a careful solicitude, to hear the ScriptuiDBl 
of God, from the recitations of natives, or evoi 
to hear prayers equally from foreigners, if Iff 
chance any arrived from abroad.* 

' To bend the minds of his subjects to the hn 
of letters and the practice of virtue, he oompqsJBd 
a variety of poems, fables, and apt stories. For 
the same purpose he translated from the Giiedi 
the Fables of Esop. He also gave Saxon tEHH^ 
lations of Gregory on the Pastoral Office, of the 
Histories of Orosius and Bede, and of the Cod* 
solation of Philosophy, by Boedus. The last 
literary work in which he engaged, was a traoft- 
lation of the Psalms of David into Anglo* 
Saxon, which, however, he did not live to finish, 
but which was afterwards completed by another 
hand. This last work appears to have been part 
of a princely design to have the whole of tbe 
Old and New Testaments translated into tk 
Anglo-Saxon, or vulgar tongue, for the general 
benefit of his subjects. The old Chronicle of £fy 
affirms, but erroneously, this to have been d<Mia 

* Asser de Alfred! Rebus Gestis, p. 43. quoted in MHiitaker*! 
Life of St. Neot, p. 161. 
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Several fragments of the Anglo-Saxon Bible have 
been published at different times, by John FoiOj 
tlie martyrologist, William Lisle^ John Spebnany 
and others.* 

^ This extraordinary prmce, justly considered as 
one of the wisest and best that ever adorned the 
annals of any nation, died in the vigour of his ag^, 
and the full strength of his faculties, in October 
A:D. 900, after a life of fiffy-one years, and a 
glorious reign of twenty-nine years and a half. 
To him Englishmen are indebted for the tbial 
BY JUBY, for the foundation of their common 
LAW, and for the division of the kingdom into 
Hundreds and Tythings; and the sentiment 
expressed by him in his will, will never be for- 
gotten. " It is just,^ says he, " that the 
English should fob eveb bemain fbee as 
theib own thoughts.^-f- 

Directing our views to the other states of 
Europe, we find, that about the year 840, two 
Greek monks, Methodius and Cybil, natives 
of Thessalonica, introduced Christianity amongst 
several of the more northern nations, and are 
regarded as the authors of a translation of the 
Bible, or, at least, of the New Testament and the 

* Fox*8 Acts and Monuments, &c., vol. 1, p. 160. — Bibliog. 

JDict., ToL 6, p. 230.- Gray*s Key to the Old Testament, p. 27. 

f Rnssers Hist, of Modern Europe, vol. 1, pp. 102, 104. ' 
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Psalms of David, into the Slavonic or Ancmi 
Russian. The ^^ most precious document in ifapi 
departmait of Slavonic Uteratore is unqueatiap- 
ably the manuscript of the Four Grospds WBUflU 
in the year 1056, by the Deacon Grxegoiy, fti 
Ostromir, chief magistrate of Novogcnrod, and 
jnresent deposited among the manuscripts betopg- 
ing to the public Imperial Library in St. 'Petc» 
burg.^ Of the whole Bible, the most anckflt 
copy remaining is one preserved in the lUmoj 
(£ the Holy Synod, at Moscow, written, in tk 
year 1499, in the time of the Grand Duke Iwn 
Wasiljewitsh. Cyril was also the inventor of 
the Slavonian, or Russian letters, which firom fain 
have been denominated Cyrillic. They w«k 
principally formed from the Greek capitals.^ 

The first printed portion of the Slavonisn 
Scriptures was the Psalter, printed at Ciacoir, 
in Poland, in 1491 ; re-printed at Montenegro, 
in 1495. The first edition of any part of the 
New Testament was the Gospels^ printed at 
Ugrovallachia, in 1512, in small octavo. The 
ptd)lication of it was undertaken by order of Jobi 
Basaraba, the Gospodar of Ugrovallachia, and the 
editorial care of it committed to a monk naniad 

* Bacmeister Essai sor la Bibliotheque, &e., de 1' Academk 

det Sciences de St. Petenbouig, p. 5. Marsh's MifhwrlS 

Tol. 2, part 1, chap. 7) p* 154. 
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Macarius. In the year 1580 the Jirst edition of 
the whole of the Slavonic New Testament was 
puMighed in octavo. In -1681, the first edition 
of the entire Bihle in Slavonic was completed at 
Ostrog, in folio, which did not, however, reach a 
seeond edition till 1663, when it was again printed 
at Moscow, in folio. In the mean time several 
edkions of the New Testament, as well as of the 
Goflpels, atkl Epistles, and Psalms of David, had 
appeared separately. The edition of 1663, it is 
pfobiUe, was corrected by the celebrated Nicon, 
whose eminent talents had raised him from the 
lowest situation in life to the Patriarchate q£ 
Russia ; but who was ultimatdy degraded from 
l^t dignity, through the influence of the enemies 
he had created by his laudable efibrts to promote 
liie fcformation of the church and clergy.* 

The oldest printed editions of the vernacular, 
oar mere modem Russian or Russ language, are 
tihese printed at Prague, under the direction of 
the translator. Dr. Feancis Skobiko, a physician, 
bom at Polotsk, an oacient town on the Dvina 
and Polota, but who resided at Wilna, or Vilna, 
during the time he was occupied in the transla- 
tion. In 1517} he printed the books of Job, 

* Henderson's Biblical Kesearches, (a work replete with 
information,) pp. 69, 74, 78) 92, 93. London, 1826. 
llhistraiioiM^of Biblical literatiuc, woL 3, j^. 454, 456. 
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Peovesbs, and the Apocryphal book of Ecclx- 

siASTicus ; in 1518, the books of Wisdox, 

EccLEsiASTEs, and the Canticles, and the firar 

books of Kings ; and in 1519> the Pentateuch, 

the books of Joshua, Ruth, Judith, EsthuIi 

the Lamentations of Jebemiah, and the book 

of Daniel, in quarto. It appears also firom Ui 

Prefaces, that he had translated the other F«o- 

phets, and had designed to translate and publidi 

the whole Bible ; but from some cause or other, 

this design was never completed; though be 

subsequently printed the Acts of the Apostlss 

and the Epistles, at Wilna, 1525. 

The next attempt that was made to fiimiBh 
the Russians with a version of the Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue, was that of Ernest Gluck, 
Dean of the Lutheran Church in Livonia, whose 
attention bemg drawn to the destitute conditian of 
the Russians inhabitmg the East Sea provinces, 
and being desirous of placing the Bible in the 
hands of the laity, to whom the Slavonian or Old 
Russian language was become almost unintel- 
ligible, determined to attempt a version of the 
Scriptures into the Russ^ or modem Russun 
dialect. He had made some progress in his trans-* 
lation of the New Testament from the Greek, 
assisted by a Russian priest, whom he main- 
tained at his own expense, when Marienburg wa9 
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Stormed and taken by General Sheremitoff, his 
goods plundered, the manuscript destroyed^ and 
Mnself carried captire to Moscow. This account 
Baion Huiissen received from Gluck himself, in 
1704(. After this learned clergyman had been 
earned prisoner to Moscow, Peter I. allowed him 
a stipend of 3000 rubles annually, for the estab- 
Sshment of an academy, or gymnasium ; he died 
A.D. 1706* 

The tenth century was an age of the pro- 
fiiundest ignorance, and degrading superstition. 
All the nations of Europe were enveloped in a 
doud of thick darkness, never fully dissipated for 
several succeeding centuries. Some who filled the 
highest stations in the church could not so much 
as read, while others, who pretended to be better 
scholars, and attempted to perform the public 
offices, committed the most egregious blunders. 
In Spain, books were become so scarce, that, at 
the beginning of this century, one and the same 
csopy of the Bible, St. Jerome^s Epistles, and some 
▼ohunes of Ecclesiastical Offices, and Mart}rrolo- 
gies, often served several different monasteries ; 
and in an inventory of the goods of John de 
Pontissara, Bishop of Winchester, contained in 

^Henderson's Biblical Researches, p. 111. — Corsett's Present 
State of the Church of Russia, Pref. pp. xviii— xxii. London. 
17^. 8to. 

H 
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his capital palace of Wulvesey, all the boob 
which appear are nothing more than ^^paiM-cf 
seventeen books on difierent sciences.^ This m^ 
in the year 1294. The same prelate, in the yes 
1299) borrows of his cathedral convent of St 
Swithin, at Winchester, Bibliam . benx Gtm^ 

SATAM, that is, THE BiBLE, WITH MaSGIHAI^ 

Annotations, in two large folio Tolumea ; but 
gives a bond for due return of the loan, drawn 
up with great solemnity. A copy of the bond 
may be seen in the Dissertation an Learnings m 
the first volume of WartovCs History of Englkk 
Poetry. This Bible had been bequeatibed .bjr 
Pontissara^s predecessor, Bishop Nicholas de 1^: 
And in consideration of so important a beqpiM^ 
and one hundred marks in money, the m<mb 
founded a daily mass for the soul of the donfft 
When a book was bought, the affair was of w 
much importance, that it was customaiy to 
assemble persons of consequence and character^ 
and to make a formal record that they wece pc^ 
sent; and the disputed property of a book oAea 
occasioned the most violent altercations. It wai 
also common to lend money on the deposit o£ • 
book, and in the universities there were public 
chests for receiving the books so deposited. The 
prices of books in the middle ages, were conse- 
quently excessive. In the year 1174?, Walter, 
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Prior of St. Swithin^s, at. Winchester, afterwardi 
dected ^Abbot c^ Westminater, purchased of the 
mmijks of Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, Bedels 
HoKiLiES, and St. Austin^s Fsalteb, for twelve 
measures of barley, and a pall on which was 
embroidered in silver, the history of St. Birinus 
conv^ing a Saxon king.* In 1274, the price 
of a Bible with a Commentary, fairly written^ 
w«8: thirty pounds ! -f- A most enormous sum ! 
For in 1272> the pay of a labouring man was 
oalj three half-pence per day ; j so that such a 
wofr]c would have cost him more than fifteen years^ 
Lftbour ; and the expense have been greater than 
bvplding two arches of London Bridge, which, in 
I24O9 cost twenty-five pounds.§ And even, if 
we regard this Bible as expensive, on account of 
the beauty of its writing, &a, it is, nevertheless, 
ceil^iiii, that common transcriptions of books 
were, excessively dear. In a valuation of books 
bequeathed to Merton CoUege, at Oxford, before 
the year 1300, a Psalter with glosses, or mar- 
ginal annotations, is valued at ten shillings^ a 
sum equivalent to at least £^ 10s. at present : 

• Warton's Hist, of Eng. Poetry, vdL 1, Dissert. 2. 
-f Stowe's Annals, p. 416, cited in Eyangelical Magazine, 

for 1807, p. 121. 
X See Dugdale's Warwickshire, quoted in Evan. Mag. 1807 
§ Maddox's History of the Exchequer, quoted in the Evan. 

Mag. 1807. 

h3 
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St. Austin on Genesis, and a Congordantia 
or HanrmonAfy are each valued at the same price.* 
Illiteracy and ignorance prevailed uniYeraaDy, 
and whole nations sank into the most abject and 
deplorable superstition. 

Of the degraded state of religion in the tenik 
century, and of the wretched superstition, whidi 
reigned in that and some of the foUowing ages, 
no stronger proof can be adduced than the insti- 
tution of the Feast of the Asa, celebrated in 
several churches of France, in commemoraticMi of 
the Virgin Mary's fight into Egypt. A young 
girl richly dressed, with a child in her arms, was 
placed upon an ass, superbly caparisoned. The 
ass was led to the altar in solemn processbn. 
High Mass was said with great pomp. The ass 
was taught to kneel at proper places ; a ludicrous 
composition, half Latin, half French, was siu^ 
with great vociferation, of which the foUowing is 
a free translation : — 

From the country of the East 
Came this strong and handsome beast : 
This ahle ass beyond compare, 
Heavy loads and packs to bear. 

Now, Seignior Ass, a noble bray ; 

That beauteous mouth at large display : 

Abundant food our hayUofts yield, . 

And oats abundant load the field. 

* Warton's Hist, of English Poetry, voL 1, Dissert 2. 
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Tnie it is, his pace is slow. 
Till he feels the qulck'nihg blow, 
Till he feels the urging goad. 
On his buttock well bestow'd. 
Now, Seignior Ass, &c. 

He was bom on Shechem's hUl : 
In Reuben's vales he fed his fill : 
He drank of Jordan's sacred atseam, 
And gamboled in Bethlehem. 
Now, Seignior Ass, 8ic, 

See that broad majestic ear ! 
Bom he is the yoke to wear : 
All his fellows he surpasses I 
He's the very lord of asses ! 

Now, Seignior Ass, &c. 

In leaping he excels the fawn. 
The deer, the colts upon the lawn ; 
Less swift the dromedaries ran. 
Boasted of in Midian. 

Now, Seignior Ass, &c. 

Gold from Araby the blest, 
Seba myrrh, of myrrh the best. 
To the church this ass did bring : 
We his sturdy labours sing. 

Now, Seignior Ass, See. 

While he draws the loaded wain. 
Or many a pack, he don't complain ; 
With his jaws, a noble pair. 
He doth craunch his homely fare. 
Now, Seignior Ass, 4cc. 
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The bearded barley and its stem, 
And thistles, yield his fill of them : 
He assists to separate, 
When ^tis threshM, the chaff fitom wheat. 
Now, Seignior Asa, &c. 

Amen ! bray, most hononr'd Ass,* 
Sated now with grain and grass ; 
Am£N repeat, Amzk reply. 
And disregard antiquity.-f 

Hez ya ! hez va ! hez ya hes, &c. 

When the ceremony was ended, the priest, 
instead of the usual words with which he dis- 
missed the people, brayed three times like an 
ass ; and the people, instead of the usual response, 
brayed three times in return.} 

But in the midst of ignorance and superstitkni, 
justice claims our acknowledgments to be made to 
those institutions, which, during the middle ages, 
preserved literature from utter extinctioninEurope. 
Let our views be what they may of the general 
utility of monastic institutions, it is an acknow- 
ledged fact, that, when literature was crushed eveiy 
where else, it found a reAige in monasteries. In 

* Here he is made to bend his knees. 

-|- Literary Panorama, yoL 2, pp. 686 — 688 ; yoL 7* Vf* 
716—718. 

X RussePs History of Modem Europe, yol. 1, p. 189.— 
Du Cange, ad yoc. Festum. 
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every great abbey th^e was an apartment called 
the ScEiPTOEiuM, where many writers were con- 
stantly busied in transcribing not only the service- 
books for the choir, but also books for the library. 
Those who were thus emjployed, were chiefly boys 
and novices. But the Missals and Bibles were 
ordered to be written by monks of mature age, 
and discretion. In this country, the Anglo-Saxon 
artists possessed eminent skill in the execution of 
their books, and the character they used had the 
honour of giving rise to the modern small beauti- 
fiil Roman letter. In Spain also, Caligraphy^ or 
the art of beautifiil writing, attained uncommon 
excellence. The Missals, and other books of 
Divine offices or prayers, w^re curioudy formed, 
agreeably to an injunction, that no books should 
be brought into places of devotion which could 
not be easily read :* And '^ in some manuscripts, 
the letters throughout are so equal, that the whole 
has the appearance of print'' " Frequently, after 
i^ecting on this sinj^ar circumstance,'' says a 
learned man,-f-^^ I have been inclined to think, 
that the monks who cultivated the study of cali- 

* Fosbrooke's British HonachkiD, vol. 2, p. 178 Warton's 

History of English Poetry, vol. 1, Dissert. 2. 

-f- Gerhard Tychsen, in his Tentamen de variis Godicum 
Heb. V. T. manuscriptis, quoted by Butler, in hitf Hiors Bib^ 
vol. 1, p. 46. 
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graphy with great eagerness, had the forms of all 
the letters of the alphabet hnpressed into, er 
engraved out of thm plates ; that whole pages cor 
columns of these were placed under the paitk 
ment or vellum, on which it was intended, to 
write, so that, by drawing a pencil over them, 
the monks were able to produce this suiprismg 
equality of letters ; or, it may have been th«t the 
shapes or forms of the letters were first imprintiri 
upon the parchment or vellum, and aAervrtads 
filled up."^ The industrious men idius continuaflj 
occupied in making new copies of old boob^ 
either for the use of the monastery, or their own 
emolument, were distinguished by the. name of 
ANTiauABii, and sometimes of Libbabii . Iddcne 
of Seville says, " The Librarii transcribed both 
old and new works : The Antiqtcarii only those 
that were ancient.*" Swift or short-hand writen 
obtained the name of Tachygraphoi^ and el^ant 
or beautiftd writers that of Caligraphoi. The 
monks, in their conventual writing-rooms, wcie 
enjoined to pursue their occupations in sil^Kse; 
and cautiously to avoid mistakes in granunar, o^ 
spelling, or pointing; and in certain instances, 
authors prefixed to their works a solemn adjura- 
tion to the transcribers to copy them correctty ; 
the following ancient one by Irenaeus has been 
preserved : " I adjure thee, who shalt transcribe 
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this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by fais 
glorious coming to judge the quick and the dead,, 
that thou compare what thou transcribest ; anid 
that thou also annex a copy of this adjxu*ation to 
what thou hast written."* 

The copyists usually subscribed their names at 
the end of every book, with the yeiw in which it 
was executed; to which they often added the 
ifiime of the reigning emperor, aiid> occasionally, 
s<nne notice of the signal events of their times. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the name of the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, for the time being, is 
added to the subscription of the copyist. Manu- 
scripts written in Sicily bear the name of its 
kings ; many of those executed in the east, notice 
the Arabian or Turkish princes. The Greeks of 
the early ages commonly dated from the creation 
of the world, which they placed 5508 years before 
Christ^ The Jews also date from the creation, 
or, according to their computation, 3760 or 3762 
years before the Christian era. These subscrip- 
tions at the end of works are usually termed the 
Colophon ; and serve, in most cases, instead of a 
title-page, both in manuscripts and early-printed, 
books. 

* Du Cange, Olossar. torn. 1, priefat. iv. ; torn. 6. ^^ Scrip- 
tores et Scriptorium."— ilsid. Uispal. Orig., lib. 6, chap. 13, 
p. 48. Colon. 1617. fol— Taylor's Hist, of the Transmission 
of Ancient Books, p. 69. 

H 5 
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Some of the monks also' were engage in tflii- 
minating, and others in binding themamiacripis^ 
when written. Gold and asure were the ftvomile 
colours of the illuminators. . In binding thor 
books, they adorned some with gold, Bilyer^ ivfxrfy 
precious stones, or painted velvet ; but the most 
common binding was a rough white sheep-skiii^ 
with or without immense bosses of brasB) pasted 
upon a wooden board ; and sometimea the oovcss 
were of plain wood, carved in scroll and fiimikr 
work. About the year 790, Charlemagne granted! 
an unlimited right of hunting to the abbot and 
monks of Sithiu, for making their gloves aad 
gbdles of the skins of the cfeer th^ killed, and 
for covers for their books. 

A tolerably correct idea may be formed of the 
superb manner in which those works were bounds 
which were designed for the use of the princ^al 
churches, from the following extract from an 
inventory of copies of Gospels, belonging to the 
cathedral church of Lincoln, taken in 1536 :— 

^^ Imprimis. A text after Matthew, covered 
with a plate, silver and gilt, having an image of 
the Majesty, [that is, of the Saviour,] with the 
four evangelists, and four angels, about the aaid 
image, having at every comer an image of a man, 
with divers stones, great and small; beginning 
in the second Less : and a transmigration | want- 
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ing div^ors stones, and little pieces of the plate. 
Item.) One other text after John, covered with a 
plate, &tvsst and gilt, with an image of the crucifix, 
Mary, and John, having twenty-two stones of 
divers colours, wanting four.^* 

But neither the writing, nor the illuminating, 
nor even the binding of books, was the work of 
iftferior monks only. Ervene, one of the teachers 
of Wolstan, bishop of Worcester, was famous for 
caligraphy, and skill in colours. To invite his 
pfupils to read, he made use of a Psalteb, and 
Sacramentary, whose capital letters he had richly 
illuminated with gold. This was about the year 
900. Herman, one of the Norman bishops of 
Salisbury, about A. D. 1080, condescended to 
imte, bind, and illuminate books. The Gospel 
tmtten by Eadfrid, and illuminated by Ethelwold, 
hii8 been already noticed.-f- 

In the fourteenth century, Ge&a&d de Gboot 
instituted a monastic society called Fratres Vitce 
Commmrn^ or Brethren of the common life, at 
Deventer. They devoted themselves to prayer 
and the reformation of immoral characters, had 
all tlnngB common, and earned their livelihood by 
their pen. One of the most illustrious of this 

• Dngdale's Mod. Anglic, vol. 3, p. 277. 2d Ed. fol. 1673. 
•f Walton's Hist of English Poetry, voL 1, Dissert 2. 
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fraternity was the pious Thomas a Ejbmpu^ 
author of the Imitation of Christy or the CM^^ 
tian Pattern. . He was bom in a village catted 
Ckempia or Kempis, in the diocese of Cologile. 
He died in I47I9 in the 91st year of his age. Id 
a painting near his tomb, he is represented as 
sitting in a chair : A monk on his knees befine 
him inquires, ** Thomas ! where shall I with cev-> 
tainty find true rest?^ To which he replies^ 
^^ Never canst thou find certain rest but (incetti). 
in retirement, in the Bible, and in Christ.^ — A 
proof of his love to the Bible, and of his skill as a 
transcriber, is seen in the beautiful copy of the 
Bible in his hand-writing preserved in the libraxy 
of the regular canons at Cologne, which condudn 
with the following colophon or subscription.^ 
" Completum est,*" &c. " This volume of the New 
Testament was finished A. D. 14279 on the Eve 
of Pentecost, by the hand of the brother Thomas 
de Eempis, to the glory of Grod.''* 

Dark, however, as were the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, a few individuals discovered the rare 
occurrence of attachment to learning and to 
learned men; amongst whom must be ranked 

* Dibdin*s Typographical Antiquities, vol. l,p. 10. — Fieheri 
Theatrum, vol. 1, part 1, sec. 3, pp. 92, 93, folio. — For other 
information relative to transcribers, &c., see Illustrations of 
Bib. Lit., and the authors there dted. 
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Athelsta)?, Kihg of England, and grand^ 
son of Alfred the Great. During his reign 
a law was pasged, which enacted, ^^ That if any 
man made such proficiency in learning as to 
obtain priest^s orders, he should enjoy all the 
honours of a Thane,^ or nobleman. It has also 
been asserted, that this prince employed certain 
Jews, who then resided in England, to translate 
the Old Testament out of Hebrew into Anglo- 
Saxon.* Archbishop Usher places this under the 
date of 930. 

In the Cottonian library is a copy of the Foub 
Gospels, in Latin, which formerly belonged to 
Athelstan, and was by bim appointed to be used 
by the succeeding Kings of England, when they 
took their coronation-oath ; and is remarkable for 
having the genealogy of our blessed Saviour dis- 
tinct, or separated from St. Matthew^s Gospel ; so 
tliat the Gospel begins at the 18th verse of the 
first chapter."f 

Elfhic, or Elfbid, another learned man of 
the same century, at first Abbot of Malmsbury, 
but raised afterwards to the Archbishopric of 
Caiiterbury, translated several parts of the Old 

*- Henry »8 Hist, of G. B. vol. 4, p. 71.— Hody, De Biblior. 
Text. Lib. 3, p. 416. 

•f Sdectiom from Gent. Mag; vol. 2. 
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Testament, and also of the Apocrypha^ into 
Anglo-Saxon, particularly thePentatench, JoBhaa, 
part of the books of Kings, Esther, Judith, and 
Maccabees. He died in 1006. The Pent atbuch, 
Joshua, and Judges, of this translationywerepve- 
served in the Cottonian library, and publidied tf 
Oxford in 1698, in 8vo., by Edmund Tliwutes.* 
It must, however, be observed, that these aie 
not complete versions of the above-mentknied 
books, since the object of the translator was to 
furnish his countrjnmen with a translation of those 
parts of the Scriptures only, which he conoeived 
to be most important for them to know ; as ftr 
instance, in Genesis^ several parts of the lOth^SSd, 
23d^ 26th, and 36th chapters are omitted: Ewodm 
terminates with the 4th verse of theSStli chapter: 
Levitieus contains only what relates to the moni 
law, nearly the whole of what refers to the eeie- 
monial being omitted. NtmberSy Deuteranamg, 
and Joshua^ are also incomplete ; and the hook 
of Judges concludes with the last verse of the 
16th chapter. In many instances he has 
epitomized the history and precepts, and in othen 
given a verbal translation. The tranalation ct 
Genesis is preceded by a prefatory address to the 
*^ Ealdorman JSthelwaerd,^ who, he tells us, had 

* Usserii, Hist. Dogmat pp. 378—387. 
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requested him to translate it into English, as far 
as the history of Isaac, from which period some 
other person had made a version of it before his 
time. The preface concludes with the following 
adjuration : ^^ If any one transcribe this book, I 
adjure him by the name of God, carefiiUy to 
oorrect his copy by the autograph ; lest by any 
mistake of the copier, persons should be led into 
errors ; the guilt of which will, nevertheless, 
devolve upon the transcriber, and not upon me.**^ 

In the East, an Arabic translation of the 
Scriptures was made by R. Saadias Gaon. 
Pocock, Walton, and several other Biblical critics 
affirm, that he translated the whole of the Old 
Testament.* Others, and in particular Wolfius, 
assert, that he translated only the Pentateuch.-f- 
The Pentateuch of this version was first printed 
by the Jews, at Constantinople, in the Hebrew 
letters, A. D. 1546, fol.| It was afterwards pub- 
lished in the Polyglotts of London and Paris. 

B. Saadias, sumamed Gaon, or the Excellent, 
a tide of honour bestowed upon the more celebrated 

* Pocockii Specimen Hist Arab. p. 361, Ozon. 1650, 4to.— 
Ibid. Pnefatis Tariis lect. Arab, in Waltoni Polyglott. vol. 6.— 
Walton! Proleg. 14, sect. 15. 
-f W;olfiiBiblioth.Heb. YoLl. p.934, Ham. and Lipa. 1715, 4lo. 

j: Le Long, Biblioth. Sacr., vol. I, pt. 2, sect. 5, p. 118; and 
aect. 7) p- 16d* Bdit. Masch.— >-Bibliographical Diet, yoL !• 
pp. 243, 264. 
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Jewish doctors during the middle ages, was s 
native of Al Fiumi, in Egypt, where he was bom 
about A. D. 892. In 927, he was called out of 
Eg3rpt by the i£!chmaIotarch, or Prince of the 
Captivity, David ben ZcLchai, and appointed 
Rector, or Head of the Academy of Sora^ wiUi 
the general superintendency of the BabylonkD 
schools. This important office he discharged widi 
considerable success, until an unfortunate 
taking place betwixt him and David, the 
the Captivity, who had requested him to sign t 
regulation he had made against the laws, whkh 
Saadias deeming unjust, had refused ; the refiwl 
incensed David, who sent his son to threaten faiDi 
with the loss of his head, if he did not obey liii 
orders. The nation, following the example of its 
heads, divided into parties. The faction <jf 
Saadias for a while prevailed ; David was deposed, 
and his brother Joseph proclaimed Prince of the 
Captivity. But the authority of the newly-dected 
prince did not last long ; for David, supported by 
his friends, was soon enabled to resume the govern- 
ment ; and Saadias was obliged to save himself liy 
flight. He continued in retirement about sev^ 
years, during which time he wrote the greater part 
of his works. He at length returned, that he 
might be reconciled to the prince ; and, surviving 
him, enjoyed the peaceable possession of the 
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academy. He died, A.D. 942, aged 50. He 
was the author of several GrammaHcaly and 
other works, beside the Arabic translation of the 
Scriptures, and Commentaries on Job, Dcmietj 
and the Song of Solomon.* 

The eleventh century, to which we are now 
advanced, presents a dark and gloomy scene. The 
disturbed state of England, by the sanguinary 
OMitests of the Saxons, Danes, and Normans, and 
the frequent change of government, were, for 
many years, highly detrimental to the interests of 
religion and literature ; but after the Conquest by 
William of Normandy, letters were more culti- 
vated, and learning began to re-illume our island,- 
though a long time elapsed before its benignant 
light beamed upon the science of theology. In 
the catalogue of Saxon MSS. compiled by H. 
Wanley, we meet with a few MSS. of the 
FsALTEB, sometimes accompanied by the Sacred 
Songs of the Scriptures, and the hymns of the 
church, apparently written about the time of the 
Conquest Of the Gospels in the Normanno^ 
Saxon dialect, there are only three MSS. yet 
discovered to exist ; the one supposed to have 

• Wolfii BibUoth. Heb., vol. 1. pp. 935— 936.— Fabricy, 
Titres Primitifs, vol. 2, pp. 242, 246, 267.— Baanage's Hist, 
of the Jews, B. 7^ ch. 4, p. 601. 
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been written in the reign of William the Cod- 
queror, and the oth^ two about the time of Hemy 
II. Saxon literature had, in fact, long been is 
its decline, and we may date its fall at aboot ime 
hundred years after the Conquest, wh&a. the lin- 
guage had been so far changed as to have assumed 
that form which entitles it to the i^peDstiim'tf 
English. ^^ Those of the clergy who were 
pied in the pursuits of literature, sought it 
in the paths to which they were directed by inteitit 
and ambition, than by piety. Even among the 
few, who, duly impressed with the importanoe aad 
sanctity of their vocation, were diligent to infim 
themselves, that they might be better qualified to 
instruct others, little could be expected 'fiom ifair 
studies, which woidd illuminate their own mindi) 
or those committed to their solemn charge ; ibr 
as their reading was seldom extended beyond 
scraps of Scriptural history, hideously disfigtned, 
and incredible legends, which were equally it 
irariance with reason and truth, they only po- 
unced feeble and erroneous expositions of the 
Oracles of God, and delivered xmedUjfittg 
homilies.'"* 

The attempt of the Conqueror to introduce 
the use of the French language into his newly- 

« Baber*8 Widif 's New Testament, p. 64. 
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aequired dommions, and the aj^omtmeBt of 
Noraiian ecclesiastics, who were ignoraht of the 
Temactilar tongue, to the best bishoprics tad 
abllacies in the kingdom, checked the division of 
knowledge among the English laity, and sank the 
loWer orders into superstitious darkness, whilst 
they served to restrict scientific information to the 
clergy, and .to hasten the decay of the Saxon 
dialect.— The laws were ordered to be administered 
in French ; and even children at school were for* 
bidden to read in their native language, and 
ofdered tabe instructed in a knowledge of the Nor- 
man only. In the year 1095, Wolstan,. bishop of 
Worcester, was deposed by the arbitrary Normana, 
who objected against him, that he was ^^ a super- 
annuated English idiot, who could not speak 
Freneh,^ though he appears to have been a pious 
and diligent scholar ; for it was his practice, to 
have the Latin Scriptures regularly read at his 
table, when he explained them in English to tlie 
illiterate, and held conferences upon them with 
the niore learned. In the reign of Henry II. the 
nobles constantly sent their children into France, 
lest they should contract habits of barbarism in 
their speech, which could not have been avoided 
in an English education. Even the transcribers 
of Saxon books changed the Saxon orthography 
for the Norman, and in the place of the original 
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Saxon, substituted Noiman words and pluasei. 
It was afterwards, by various statutes, orderad 
that the students of our universities should ooq- 
verse either in French or Latin. But fiem ibe 
declension of the power of the banms, and ibe 
prevalence of the commons, most of whom woe 
of English ancestry, the native language of Eiig- 
land again gradually gained ground ; till, in ibe 
reign of Edward III. an act of parliament wM 
passed, appointing all pleas and proceedings of 
law to be carried on in English.* 

Among the learned ecclesiastics invited into 
England by the Norman William, Lakfkavc 
stands foremost. He was a native of Pavia in 
Lombardy, bom about the year 1006, of a noUe 
family; studied eloquence, and the laws, at 
Bologna, and was professor of laws in his native 
city. This charge he resigned in order to travd 
into Normandy, where he made his monastic profes- 
sion at Bee, or Bea, about the year 104:2. Three 
years after, he was made prior, and commenced t 
great school in that monastery, which, by his 
extraordinary reputation, soon became the most 
famous at that time in Europe. In 1063, he was 
appointed first abbot of the monastery of St 

* Warton'i Hist of Eng. Poetry, vol. 1. pp. 3— 7.— Whtrtooi 
Auctarium Hist Dogmat. Uss. pp. 393, 394. 
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Stephen, at Caen, by William, the founder, then 
Duke of Normandy. Four years after his patron 
had obtained the crown of England, he was caJled 
to the see of Canterbury, and was appointed by. 
the pope to be his Legate in England.* He is 
generally considered as having been the principal 
author of a Correctoriimi Ecclesiasticum, or 
critical correction of the Old and New Testament, 
and ecclesiastical writers. For, having observed 
that various errors had crept into the Sacred Text, 
and the works of the Fathers, chiefly through the 
Diligence of transcribers, he, with the assistance 
of his monks, careftilly examined and noted the 
corruptions which had taken place in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and Fathers, and even in the service 
books of the church. His death happened on the 
28th of May, 1089. He was buried in Christ 
Church, Canterbury. 

Ingulfh, the abbot of Croyland, an English- 
man, was another of the learned men of this age. 
He died in 1109. He is chiefly celebrated for 
his '* History of the Abbey of Croyland," m 
which the reader is interested peculiarly by the 
simple and ingenuous air of his important narra- 
tive. In this history an account is given of a 

• BuUer*8 Lives, vol. 4, p. 211, Note.— Berington*s Lit Hist 
of the Middle Ages, p. 241. 
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present of forty large original voliunes, by dirai 
doctors, to the common library, and of more thn 
a hundred smaller copies of books on varioiiiB mih 
jects. When the fire happened in IO9I9 wludi 
consumed this celebrated abbey, the libraiy con- 
tained 700 volumes.* 

In FiiAi^c£, Theodoeic, the learned abb6(«f 
St. Evroul, endeavoured to unite an assidniNM 
attention to the offices of religion, with the stndf 
of the graphic art, and the diligence of the scribei 
His monks were urged to the labours of tranaci^ 
tion by the influence of example, and the -ptcmm 
of future recompence. 

During the eight years that Theodoric presided 
over the monastery, he procured a transcription d 
all the books of the Old and New Testamkkt, 
and of the Works of Gregory the Great. The 
Antiquarii^ or scribes of St. Evroul, became cde- 
brated for their skill and diligence ; and Theodpiic 
himself bequeathed a CoHectaneum, or book of 
Collects, a Gradtcale^ and an Antiphonar wiittCB 
with his own hand ; RodolAis, his nephew, traiii- 
cribed a Missal^ and the Heptateuch^ or five 
books of Moses, with Joshua, and Judges ; Hugo 
copied an Ewposition of Ezekiel, the Decalogue^ 

* Berington's Lit. Hist of the Middle Ages, b. 4, p. 365.— 
Turner's Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, yol. 1, p. 410. 
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and the first part of Gregory^s Morals; and 
Roger, a presbyter, transcribed the third part of 
the Morals, the Books of Chronicles, and the 
books of Solomon. 

The value of these labours will be best appre- 
ciated by recollecting the scarcity of books at this 
peiiod, and the excessive prices paid for them by 
the few who were able to purchase them. Robert^ 
abbot of Jumiege, and successively bishop of Lon^ 
don, and archbishop of Canterbury, presented to 
his monastery, during the time he held the bishop- 
ric of London, a book called a Sacrctmentary, 
containing all the prayers and ceremonies prac- 
tised at the celebration of the sacraments. This 
present was accompanied also with various rich 
anuanents for the sacred services. At the close 
of the book an anathema was denounced against 
any one who should steal the book, or any of the 
ammnents of the monastery ; which concluded in 
terms that strongly mark the value of books, aii4» 
in the donor^s views, the preference of the book 
whidk he had given, to the other articles of Ids 
donation : — ^^ If any one take away this book jBhom 
this place by force, or fraud, or any other way, let 
him suffer the loss of his soul for what he has done ; 
let him be blotted out of the book of life, and not 
be written among the just ; and let kkn be con- 
demned to the severest excommunication, who shall 
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take away any of the vestments which I hisve 
given to this place, or the other ornaments^ .the 
silver candlesticks, or the gold from the tabki 
Amen.*" * 

There were also some others among the moie 
learned of the monastic orders, who saw and 
deplored the corruptions which had taken plaoe 
m the copies of the Holy Scriptures, by the care- 
lessness and incompetency of the transcribers^ and 
who attempted to render them more comet 
William, abbot of Hirsauge, in the diocese cf 
Spire, was one of these enlightened and vahiaUe 
men. In his monastery there was a monk of a noUe 
family, who had made unusual progress in sacred 
literature, of the name of Theotger : This aUe 
scholar, with another of the same fraternity equaft^ 
learned, named Haymon^ he employed in correct- 
ing the Vulgate version, endeavouring to restore 
it to its original purity, amending the punctuatkm, 
and forming proper divisions. The revised copy, 
Trithemius says, was in his times till preserved m 
the library of the monastery. Theotger was the 
author of a work On Mtisic, of brief iVb/e» on fke 
Psalms, and of Sermons^ and Epistles.'f 

* IVIabillon, Annales Ord. Benedict, vol. 4, pp. 461, 468, 
518, 519, Lut. Paris. 1707, foL 

t Trithemii Chronicon Hirsangiense, vol. 1, pp. 2S2, 281, 
Monast. S. Gall. 1690, foL^Mabillon, Annales, vol. 6, p. 277* 
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Attempts were also made to render the Scrip- 
tures more generally useAil, by translating select 
paits of them into some of the vemacular dialects 
of the Continent. 

Le- Long mentions a Psalteb or two, still 
extant, written in the old Feench or Norman 
dialect of the eleventh century; a translation 
of the books of Kings, probably made about 
the year 1080, and one of rather a later date, 
of the two books of the Maccabees. The 
principal translation of the Psalms into Norman 
French^ and one of those referred to by Le Long, 
18 found m a magnificent Polyolott Psalteb 
preserved in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. It contains three of the most cele- 
brated versions of the Latin Psalms, usually 
called the Gallicany the Roman, and the Heb- 
raiCf with a preface, prayer, and commentary, 
subjoined to each Psalm. The GaUican Latin 
version is accompanied with a gloss, or brief 
commentary; the Roman with an interlineary 
Normttnno^€ueon version; and the Hebraic 
with the Norman-French version. The whole 
forms a large folio volume, written on vellum, 
and richly illuminated and ornamented with 
miniatures and historical paintings, by Eadwin, 
a monk, who is supposed to have flourished in 

I 
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the reign of Stephen, king of England, about 
A. D. 1136.* 

The Italic Latin Psalter is of the old transb- 
tion, such as it was before St. Jerome^B time. The 
Roman Psalter is not very diffsrait from the 
old ItaMc. It is nothing else but the old venioii) 
cursorily, and in part, corrected by Jerome, indie 
time of Pope Damasus, A. D. ^8. It has had 
the name of Roman, because the uiie of it hegm 
the soonest, and continued the longest, in the 
Roman offices. The GaUican Psalter is JeEomci^ 
more correct Latin translation, inade fromOrigoA 
Hexapla, or most correct edition of the QtxA 
Septuagint. It has been said, (Hodius de Teit 
Bibl. Orig. p. 384,) that this GalUcan Psalter k 
what we still retain in our Liturgy, called the 
reading Psalms, in contradistinction to the other 
Psalms in our Bibles of the new trandatioB. 
But this is not strictly true ; for the old trandi- 
tion, though it be taken in a great measure fton 
the Galilean, has yet many corrections from the 
Hebrew, (where they were thought wantii^,) 
first by Coverdale in 1535, and by Coverdab 
again in 1539, and last of all by Tonstall and 
Heath in 1541 : According to which edition i^ 
the Psalter now used in our Liturgy. (DuicB 
Eccles. Anglican. Vindic. p. 306.) The Hebrme 

* Le Long, Biblioth. Sacra. voL 1, p. 323. 7* Paris, 1723, ftL 
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Latin Psalter means Jerome^s own translation, 
immediately from the Hebrew, made in the year 
391* This though otherwise of great esteem, 
was never used in the public church offices.* 

In Geemany, the abbot Willeram was the 
author of a two-fold paraphrase of the Can- 
ticles. The first of which is a rythmical Latin 
one ; the other a prose one, in the old Fbancic 
or German dialect. The best edition of this 
work is by Schilter, published in his Thesaurus 
Antiqmtatum Teutonioarwm^ Tom. I. 

In 10799 the King of Bohemia expressed a wish 
to Gregory VII., to have the offices or prayers of 
the church translated into the Slavonian, at 
that time the common language of the North of 
Europe; but the Pontiff forbade it, and haughtily 
replied; " I will never consent for service to be 
perfonned in the Slavonian tongue. It is the will 
of God that his Word should be hidden, lest it 
riiould be despised if read by every one ; and if, 
in condescension to the weakness of the peojple, 
the contrary has been permitted, it is a fault which 
oiaght to be corrected. The demand of your suV 
jects is imprudent. I shall oppose it with the 
authority of St. Peter ; and you ought, for the 
glory of God, to resist it with all your power.^-f* 

* Waterland on the Athanasian Creed, pp. 112— 117* 
t Bamage, Hist, de 1* Eglise, torn. 2, p. 1575. 

l2 
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Next to the declension of the Latin tonguei 
this refiisal was one of the^r«^ steps towards the 
distMe of the Sacred Scriptures in the vernacular 
languages, amongst the members of the churdi 
of Rome. Another occurrence which hastened 
that unhappy event, was the establishment of the 
Inquisition, under Pope Innocent III. and die 
subsequent council of fThoulouse in 1229) whidi 
published the following canon : ^^ We also forbid 
the laity to possess any of the books of the Old 
or New Testament ; except, that for purposes d 
devotion they are permitted to have the Psalter, or 
Breviary, or Hours of the Blessed Virgin, [that 
is, in Latin.] But we strictly forbid them having 
any of these books translated into the Vulgar 
Tongue.^ ♦ 

The council of Trent completed the nefarious 
business. In the 25th scission of that celebrated 
council, a decree passed on December 4th, 1563, 
by which the making of the Index, or list of pro- 
hibited books, was referred to the Pope ; and in 
the 4th rule of that Index, by Pius IV. dated 
March 24th 1564: ^^AU persons are forbidden 
the use of the Scriptures in the Vulgar Tonguey 
without a particular licence ; and whoever presumes 
to possess or read them without such licence, shall 

* SS. Concilia, torn. 11, pars 1, p. 430 StUlingfleet^s 

Works, vol. 6, p. 466. 
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not receive absolution until he has delivered them 
up to the Ordinary ; and the bookseller who sells 
or otherwise disposes of such translations, shall 
forfeit the value of the books, and be subject to 
such other punishment as the Bishop shall judge 
suitable to the nature of the offence." ♦ 

The idolatrous worshippers of Bramah in Hin- 
dostan, have adopted a policy similar to that of 
the church of Rome, since none but the Brahmins, 
or Sacred Tribe, may read the Vedas, or Sacred 
Books ; and none but the Khatries, or military 
men, may hear them read;- while, to the other 
two more populous Castes, or Tribes, the Bhyse 
and the Sudra, or merchants and husbandmen, 
the Sastbas only, or commentaries upon the 
Vedas, are accessible."!* 

From the bishops of Rome, and the idolaters 
of India, we turn, with heart-felt satisfaction, 
to those genuine adherents to the Gospel, the 

^SS. Concilia, torn. U, p. 953.— StiUingfleet's Works, vol. 
6, p. 450.— See the account of this Council and a Translation 
of the Rules of the Ixdex in Illustrations of Bih. Lit. vol. 2, 
ch. 6, pp. 471 — 486. — See also, for a full account of the 
Ikbexes, Mendfaam's Account of the Indexes of the Church 
of Rome. London, 1826, 8yo., and Townley's Essays on Ecde- 
tiaatical History. Essay 9, pp. 133—1 54. London, 1824, 8vo. 

•f .Wrangham's Sermon, preached before the University of 
Cambridge, May 10, 1807, p. 37, Note. — Butler's Horae 
Biblicae, part 2, p. 167. 
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Waldenses. With them onginated in die 
twelfth century, the first tramUtion of the cbAr 
Bible into Fbench. About A.D. 1160»: Feler 
de Vaux, or Waldo, a learned and rich <merdatt 
of Lyons in France, convinced by reading die 
Scriptures, of the vanity of the world, fSnnook 
his secular pursuits, and devoted hinEUtelf to the 
dissemination of Gospel truths. By him, or Iqf 
his desire, a translation was made of the. Foui 
Gospels, and probably of other parts of the 
Sacred Scriptures, into French. Pope Innooeflt 
III. seems to have referred to this tranalatiioii) 
when in a letter to Bertram, bishop of Meb, 
about the year 1200, he informed him^ thi^ 
several of the laity had procured transbtioDi 
into French, of the Four Gospels j the EfisUrn 
of St Paulj the Psalms, tike Book of Job^ and 
other parts of the Sacred Writings, and ordeied 
that those who read them should be driven out, 
and persecuted with extreme barbarity. That 
the Waldenses were intimately acquainted with 
the Word of God, is allowed by their most viru- 
lent opponents. A contemporary writer against 
them, acknowledges that he saw and heard an 
illiterate rustic repeat the whole of the book of 
Job, from memory ; and it |was alleged i^ainst 
them as a crime, that they affirmed, ^'that 
whenever any preacher advanced any doctrine 



which he did not prove either from the Old or 
New Testament, it ought to be regarded as 
fidse."* 

The Teachers amongst these early reformers 
privately travelled up and down two and two 
together, dressed in coarse habits and barefooted. 
Bach of them carried with him a small volume, 
containing the Fowr Gospels^ and some other 
parts of the Scriptures, which they took every 
opportunity to read and explain to the persons by 
whom they were entertained. In the process 
instituted by the Inquisit(» Greneral, against Pie- 
rone^^o, a widow ; she acknowledged ^^ that there 
came to the house of Pet» Fomerius, her hus- 
band, two strangers in grey clothes, who, as il 
seemed to her, spake Italian, or the dialect of 
Liombardy, whom her husband received into his 
bouse for the love of God. That whilst they were 
there, at night after supper, one of them began 
to read a godly book, whidb he carried about with 
him, saying, that therein were contained the 
Gospels, and other precepts of the Law ;— 4aid 
that he would explain and preach the same in the 
presence of all who were present ; Gos having 
sent him to go up and down the world like the 

* 8ee Usserii GravissimaB Questionis, &c. cap. 8, passim, — 
Calmet Diet, de la Bible, art. Bible.— AUix's Remarks upon the 
Ecdes. Hist, of the Ancient Churches of Piedmont, pp. 216, 26a. 
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Apostles, to refonn the Catholic fidth, and to 
preach to the good and simple, showing thou 
how to worship God, and keep his command- 
ments.'"* 

Beside the French translation of the Soq^ 
tures, executed more immediately for tlie dwdplei 
of Waldo, who had retbed into Daaphiny, then 
appears to have been a translation into Wai.dx]|- 
siAN, for the use of those who inhabited the 
Tallies of Piedmont. In 1658, a number of 
manuscripts and other pieces, collected by Sir 
Samuel Mcnrland, during the time diat he resided 
in Geneva, for the purpose of dispensing tke 
bounty of the British nation to the poor per- 
secuted Waldenses, were presented by him to 
the public library of the University of Cam- 
bridge. These papers consist altogether of SI 
volumes, numbered A, B, C, &c. ^^ In volume 
F, are collected, and written on parchment, in 
that which is called the Waldensian language, of 
a very ancient, but fair and distinct character, the 
Gospel of Matthew, the first chapter of Luke, 
the Gospel of John, the Acts, 1 Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 1 Thessa- 
lonians, 2 Timothy, Titus, the 11th chapter of 
the Hebrews, with 1 and 2 Peter, the two last 

• Basnage Hist, de 1' Eglise, torn. 2, pp. 1434, 1442.— AUix's 
Remarks, pp. 277, 322. 
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imperfect.'' ♦ Le Long also mentions a copy of 
the New Testament, in the Waldensian dialect, 
written by one of the Waldensian Barbs or pas- 
tors, presented in the library of the city of Zurich. 
It is on parchment, in 12mo, and is supposed to 
have been written about A. D. 1100."f* 

The poverty of the Waldenses, and the gteat 
expense of transcription, prevented the copies of 
the Scriptures from being numerous among them ; 
but this deficiency was amply compensated by the 
diligent perusal of those which they possessed, and 
the extraordinary attention paid to them when 
publicly read. In a book concerning their Barbs 
<nr pastors, we have this account of their vocation : 
^' All who are to be ordained as pastors among us, 
while they are yet at home, entreat us to receive 
them into the ministry, and desire that we would 
pray to God, that they may be rendered capable 
of so great a charge. They are to learn by 
heart all the chapters of St Matthew and St 
John, all the canonical Epistles^ and a good part 
of the writings of Solomon, David, and the 
pT&pheta. Afterwards, having exhibited proper 
testimonials of their learning and conversation, 

* Morland's Hist of.the Churches of Piedmont, p. 98, cited 
in Anderson^s Memorial on behalf of the native Irish, App. 

p. 79. 

•f* Le liong, Bibliotheca Sacra, vol 1, p. 369. 

I 5 
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they are admitted as pastors by the impoddon of 
hands.''* 

Attempts were also made by memb^s of the 
Romish church to translate certain poirtions of I 
the Scriptures into French; but whatever was 
the cause, they were scarcely known, and appev 
to have had little or no circulation. The mort 
celebrated Biblical work of this period was the 

SCHOLASTICA HiSTOBIA of FeTEK G0ICX8TOI, 

compiled about the year 117^9 at Paris. It is t 
kind of Latin breviary of the histmical parts' of 
the Old and New Testament, aooompanied wiA 
expositions &om Josephus and many Fagn 
writers ; and was so popular, that it waa not oidf 
used in schools, but was publicly read in Ae 
churches ; and formed the ground-woric of Ae 
Compendiimis and Translatuma (as they 
have been called) of the Scriptures which wcr 
made previous to the Reformation. — The reads 
may form some idea of this very singuhv and once 
popular work, by the following translation^ fimm 
a very early printed copy of this work now before 
the writer, of the version or gloss of GrenesiB 
iii, 1, &c. 

^^ The Serpent was more subtle than all terrestial 
animals, both naturally and incidentally. Indden- 

* Milner, vol. 3, p. 461. 
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ta%, because it was fiill of the devil. ForLudfer, 
being banished from the paradise of spirits, envied 
Hian who was in the paradise of bodies, knowing if 
he could make him commit transgression, he aJso 
would be bamshed. But fearing to be detected 
by the man, he tried the woman, who was both 
less prudent, and more easy to be moved to sin. 
This he did by means of the serpent ; for then it 
was erect like man, being afterwards made pros* 
tnte by the curse ; and it is said that the Phareas 
walks erect even to this day. He chose also, 
flays Bede, a certain kind of serpent, having a fiice 
Tesembling a virgin''s, because, like things delight 
in their like, and moved its tongue to speak, the 
serpentat that time knowing of it, in the same 
way as he speaks by the mouth of fanatics and 
tkose who are possessed without their knowledge. 
And he said, ^ Why hath Grod commanded you 
not to eat of every tree of paradise, to eat of the 
trees, but not of every tree P' He put this ques- 
tion, that from the reply to it he might find 
occasion to say what hie had come for : And so it 
happened. For when the woman, as if in doubt, 
made answer, ^ Lest peradventure we die f He 
knowing that a person in doubt is easily moved 
any way, and taking no notice of the command, 
replied, * You will certainly not die : Nay, but 
because he is unwilling that you should resemble 
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him in knowledge, and knows that when you shill 
have eaten of this tree, you will be as gods, know- 
ing good and evil, he hath, as it were thvou^ 
envy, forbidden you.' — ^And the woman, bcmg 
lifted up and wishful to become like Grod, con- 
sented."' Father Simon says that the Fiendi 
version of the Scriptures, attributed to Guiabs 
DEs MouLiNs, is no other than the translation of 
Comestor's«S'eAo^^aJ7i«tona, though it wsppem 
without the glosses or interpolations. About the 
year I27I it was translated into Gertnan rhymn. 
The author, Peter, simiamed Cameator or the 
deoourevj from the avidity with which he read the 
Scriptures, was a Frenchman, bom at Troyes. He 
was first a priest in his native dty, and aAcrwaidi 
chancellor of the university of Paris ; but bemg 
wearied with the anxieties of his official situabim, 
he withdrew from public life, and ended his days 
as'^a canon regular of St. Victor. He died in 1196.* 
Much more wisely did those oriental scholars act, 
who in this century translated parts of the Scnf- 
tures into Arabic, of which there are some copies 
still existing. — In the British Museum, among 
the Harleian manuscripts, is a Polyglott PsaUer 

* Comestoris Scbolast. Hist Gen. c 21. Basil, 1436. foL— 
Simon. Hist Crit du V. T. C. 3, c. 11. et Hist, des ven. 
part 2, c. 28.— Cavei Hist. Literaria, Ssec 12, p. 682. 
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written in Greek, Latin, and Arabic, in 1153. 
The learned Joseph Scaliger possessed a copy 
of the Four Gospels, in Arabic, written in the 
year of the world, 6687, that is, A. D. 1179 ; 
and an AraMc Psalter is also preserved in the 
library of St. Lawrence, executed about the close 
of the twelfth century, by Theodulus Aben 
Alfathl, a Melchite deacon of Antioch, from the 
Septuagint Greek version.* Several eminent 
Jewish writers and commentators flourished 
during this century ; among whom Aben Ezra, 
Maimonid£s,-|- David Eimchi, and Solomon 
Jarchi, are stiU held in estimation by both Jewish 
and Christian writers. 

In the thirteenth century, an Italian version 
of the Bible is said to have been made by 

jACaVES DE VORAGINE, (JcUSOpO VoraZCOT,) 

archbishop of Genoa, and author of the famous 
LegendaAurea or Golden Legend, a work profess- 
ing to give the lives of the Saints, but mixed 
with many fabulous stories. — The existence of 
this version is, however, denied by Le Long, and 

* CUtssical Journal, No. 16, Dec. 1813, p. 453.— Le Long, 
Biblioth. Sacra, torn. 1, p. 120. 

t A translation of that part of Maimonides's celebrated JIf ore 
Nevochim^ which relates to the Laws of Mosea^ has just been 
published by the present writer^ with Dissertations and Notes, 
under the title of '< The Reasons of the Laws of Moses," Ac. 
in 1 ToL 8vo. 
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Fontanini, but maintained by Sixtus ScDenoi, 
F. Simon, and the puUisher of Voragiiie*! 
" Sermons.^ — If ever really executed, it was pro- 
bably little more than an Italian translation d 
Comestor^s Historia Scholasticay then in hq^ 
reputation.* 

In England also, several metrical tranaktiiAiB 
were made firom the Vulgate or Latin Bible, dur- 
ing the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which, ia 
some measure, contributed to the preservatum of 
Scriptural knowledge from utter extinction. One 
of the volumes, in which, amongst other poetical 
attanpts, several of these Biblical Rhymes aie 
contained, is in the Bodleian library nt Oxfiovd; 
it is a prodigious folio, beautifully written cm vd- 
lum, and elegantly illuminated with the following 
title : ^^ Here begynnen the ty ties of the book that 
is cald in Latyn tonge Salus Anime, and in 
Englyshtonge Sowle-hele." -(• 

The AUngenses^ who inhabited some parts of 
Spain, were probably the authors of certain 
Spanish versions, interdicted by James I. kinged 
Arragon, who died in 1276 ; and who, by a law 
which he passed, ordered, that ^^no one should 
possess the books of the Old or New Testament 

* Sixt Senens. Biblioth. Sanct b. 4. — Simon. Hist. Crit. du 
V. T. p. 696.— M'Crie's Hist, of the Reformation in Italy, p. 62. 
t Walton's Hist, of Eng. Poetry, voL 1, p. 14. 
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in the Romance, or vtdgar tongue ; and that who- 
erer pcesessed any of them, and did not bring 
them to the bishop of the place, in order to be 
burned, should be considered as suspected of 
heresy, whether they were of the clergy or 
laity.''* Towards the close of this century, 
however, Alphonsus the Wise, king of Castile, 
acted with more pious liberality, by procuring a 
translation of the Bible into the Castilian 
dialect, and rendering it accessible to the most 
illiterate. This was about A. D. 1280.-|* 

In the Imperial Library, at Vienna, there is a 
quarto manuscript on parchment, containing frag- 
ments of the Old and New Testament, in the 
old German tongue, chiefly in verse, and written 
as early as A. D. 1210. Goldastus, in his Rerum 
Alimannicarum Scriptoru/m, notices a most 
elegant Paraphrase of the Old Testament, in 
German verse, written at the request of the 
Emperor Conrad lY . by Rodolph ab Ems, about 
A. D. 1260.J 

An extract from Petrus Undalensis, pareserved 
by Amgrim, in his Specimen IslanduB Histori- 

* Da Cange, Olossar. 5, Jiomanoium..^Calmet^ Diet, de la 
Bible, Bibles Espagnoles* 

f Le Long, Biblioth. Sacra, p. 361. 

$ Le Long, Biblioth. Sacra, p. STT.—Usserii Hist. Dogmat. 
p. 162. 
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cum^ afFords reason to believe that an Icelandic 
version of the Scriptures existed in the thirteendi 
century, among a people who cultivated litentmc 
and science, at a period when many other parts of 
Europe were sunk in lethargy^ and buried in 
monkish ignorance.->-The probability of anattaqpk 
having been made about that time to conunimi- 
cate some knowledge of the Scriptures, in the 
vernacular idiom, is corroborated by the Ber. 
Dr. E. Henderson, in the Report of his virit to 
that island in 1814, for the purpose of canyng 
into effect the plans of the British and ForeigD 
Bible Society. ^^ In the parish of Ealfasell,^ uj% 
he, ^^ which contains seventy souls, I found only 
one Bible, besides that belonging to the chuidi; 
and, what is remarkable, in the parish of Thyck- 
vabae Abbey, where, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the first attem/pt was modi 
to translate the Scriptures into the vemacukff 
language, not a single copy was found to exist 
at the present day !'' In his subsequent, and vay 
interesting publication, entitled, ^^ Iceland, ors 
Journal of a residence in the Island,^ he hai 
favoured the public with an historical view of 
Icelandic Translations, in which he remarks, that 
the book which Brockenhusius saw, was, most 
probably, " a copy of the famous work entitled 
^ Stioen,^ which was composed about the middle 



I 
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I 

of the thirteenth century, by Brandr Jonson, at 
j. that time abbot of Thyckvabse monastery, in the 
I eastern quarter of Iceland, and afterwards bi- 
shop of Holum>'' This work, which was written 
in 1255, by order of King Magnus Haconson, 
contains a view of the Sacred History from the 
Creation, to the Captivity of the Jewish kings. 
In many places, a literal version is given of the 
Vulgate text ; in others, the Sacred History is 
paraphrased, and interspersed with legendary 
tales and fancifiil interpretations; and in some, 
nothing more is exhibited than a brief compen-' 
dium of the contents of the Scripture accounts. 
The interpretations of the text are mostly taken 
from the Historia Scholastica of Peter Comes- 
tor; though considerable use is made of the 
Speculum Historiale, and the writings of the 
Fathers. Dr. Henderson adds, ^^From the 
few documents that have been handed down to 
us, relative to the state of Sacred Literature in 
Iceland, during the reign of superstition, it would 
appear that copies even of the Vulgate were by 
no means common ; and the learned Bishop Jon- 
son supposes, (Hist Eccles. Island, tom. 2, 
p. 183,) that in many instances in which mention 
is made of the Holy Book (helga hoc) being used 
in the administration of oaths, nothing more is 
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meant than an image or representatiDn of t 
Grospels cut in wood, and painted or cast iv 
mould ; relics of which were still found in 1 
time in the cathedral of SkaihoUt^ * 

In the Nethsblands, the Waldensea tan 
the Scriptures into Low-Dutch rhymes^ aim 
ing.to the custom of those ages, and in imiMJ 
of those of the old Teutons, or Grermaaay 1^ 
used to record their most memorable, affitft 
verse. Their reasons for this we shall give in tk 
own words ; ^^ Dat daer in was groote nujtadlii 
&C. ^^ That there was great advantage in il» ( 
Bible,) no jests, no faUes, no trifles, .no jdecc 
but the words of truth. That indeed there ' 
here and there a hard crust. But the marrow i 
sweetness of what was good and holy, ix&f^ 
easily discovered in it.""-}* 

It has been questioned, and apparently y 
justice, whether any translation of the whole h 
into English took place during this oent 
Partial translations of the Bible, indeed, ' 
made about this time, ^^ but they were translal 

* Henderson's Iceland, vol. 2, Append. I, p. 252 — TISV* '. 
1818, 8vo. — ^Anigrim, Specimen Islandis Historicam, p 
Memb. 2, p. 128. Amstel. 1643, 4to.— Twelfiih Report U 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, p. 204. 

f Brandt's Hist, of the Reformation, vol. 1, b. 1, ] 
London, 1720, fol. 
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of only 8ome parts of the Old GDestament, as the 
Psalter, the Church-Lessons and Hymns, and of 
the New Testament, or rather of awm of the 
books of it J and seem not to haye been published, 
bua made only for the translatoi^^s own use.^^ It 
ilBS^rves, however, to be noticed, that Sir William 
.{Thoresby, who was archbishop of York in the 
feurteenth century, caused a treatise to be drawn 
np in English, by a clergyman, of the name of 
Ganyk, '^ in the whiche were conteyned the 
flrtydes of belefe, the yii dedly sines, the viis 
Workes of marcy, the x commaundements, and 
sent them in small pagyantes to the common 
pepide, to leme it ;^ and in this treatise he remarks, 
that, ^^ a man of London, whose name was 
JdYBiNGE, had a Byble in Engltshe of 
Northern speche whiche^ was sene of many men, 
aiid,it seemed to be C. yeres old.^'f 

It is perhaps worthy of remark, that in the 
thi/fFteenth century, the prst Concoedance of the 
Sacred Scriptures was compiled under the direc- 
tion of Cardinal Hugo be S. Cabo, or according 
to his French name, Hugues db St. Cheb, who 
k said to have employed 600 monks, in his very 



* Lewis's Hist, of English Translations, p. 17« London, 
1739, 8vo. 
t Dibdln's Typographical Antiquities, vol. 3, pp. 267, 258. 
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useful and laborious undertaking.* He was bora 
at Vienne in Dauphin^, and studied at Pan, 
where he became a Dominican firiar, in 1226. Be 
was afterwards made Cardinal ; and died in 1963L 
His Concordance was a Latin one. The tat 
English Concordance was by Marbeck, and defi- 
cated to the pious King Edward VI. in 1560, bat 
it referred only to Cktxpiers, not to Verses. 

To the Cardinal the church was indebted tin 
for the celebrated Cobbectorium Bibliobuk- 
The design of it was to introduce correct oopiM 
of the Scriptures into the public services of idi- 
gion, instead of the shamefully corrupt ontf 
commonly read. For this purpose he obtained t 
collation of the common copies with the oUbt 
and most accurate that could be obtained, aal 
caused them to be compared with the origind 
Texts. This important revision was made about 
A.D. 1236. This Bible, with various readii^ 
was, in 17725 in the library of the DominicaiM) 
at Paris. — It may be regarded as the source cf 
all those manuscripts which, under the titles ef 
Correction Correctiones^ or CorrectoHtim BibUa^ 
are still to be met with in many of the monasteiia 
of the Dominican friars ; being considered as the 

* Chcvillier (Origine del ^Jmprimerie de Paris) doubts die 
fact of so many monks being employed, but supposes the vcik 
to have become more voluminous by frequent revisions. 
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Standard of the Latin Scriptures till the Council 
of Trent* 

We are likewise considered as being indebted 
to Cardinal Hugo, for the division of the Bible 
into the present Chaftees. These were first 
formed for the convenience of quotations and 
rrferences in a Latin Bible, published by him with 
PosTiLs, (as they were called,) or Remaeks.-|- 
The chapters he subdivided again, by adding in 
the margin, the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, 64 
But the present Veeses were the invention of 
Robert Stephens, a learned French printer, 
and introduced into an edition of the Greek 
Testament, printed by him in 1551, by placing 
numeral figures in the margin. Printing the 
verses separately, and placing the niunber at the 
b^;inning of every break or verse, was the work 
of the editors of an English New Testament, 
printed at Geneva, in 1557* The introduction 
of verses into the Hebrew Bible was first made 
by Athias, an eminent Jewish printer, in 1661.§ 

« Fabricy, Titres Primitifs, vol. 2, pp. 132—141. 

+ On the origin of these divisions of the Bible, see *^ Illus- 
trations of Biblical Literature,*' yd. I, p. 477 ; and Home's 
^^ Introduction to the Critical Study,&c. of the Holy Scriptures," 
vol. 2, p. 157* 

:|: Marsh's Michaelis, vol. 2, chap. 13, part 1, p. 526; part 
2, p. 908. 

§ CrutweU's Pref. to WHson's Bible.-~Theolog. Repository, 
No. 10, vol. 2, 1807, p. 124. 
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The following masoretical analysis, called The 
Old and New Testament Dissected, by as 
anonjrmous English writer, may perhaps amiue 
the reader. It contains an enumeration of all th 
books, chapters, verses, words, and letters, whidi 
occur in the English Bible, and Apocrypha. En 
its accuracy, however, no one will venture to voodi, 
unless he has followed the steps of the '^ jpatn/bflf 
laborious^ author of it, who is said to have spent 
three years of his life in the calculations necessvy 
for its completion. 

OLD TEST. KEW TEST. TOTIL 

Books, 39, 27» • 

Chapters, 929, 260, ],ia 

Verses, 23,214, 7,969, 31,178. 

Words, 692,439, 181,263, TTS,* 

Letters, 2,728,100, 838,380, 3,MIB,4« 

In the Apocrypha, chapters 183, verses 8081, woida lMI,ltt. 

The middle chapter, and least, in the whole Bible, is Pah 

cxvii. 
The middle verse, is Psalm cxviii, 8. 

The middle chapter of the Old Testament, is Job xxix. 
The middle verse would be Chronicles xxix, 17, if then west 

verse more, and 18, if a verse less. 
The shortest verse, is 1 Chxonides i, 26. 
The word Jehovah, occurs 6,866 dmes. 
The word And, 36,643 times. 
The 21si verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra, contains all the kttoi 

of the alphabet. 
The 19th chapter of the 2d book of Kings, and the 37th diiyttr 

of Isaiah are alike. 
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y The middle book in the New Testament, Ih 2 Thessalonians. 
. The middle chapter, is Romans xiii, if there were a chapter 
more, and xiv, if a chapter less. 

The middle verse is Acts xvii, 17. 

The shortest verse, is John xi, 35. 

The word And occurs 10,684 times. 

Reverting to the thirteenth century, we find 
that, towards the close of it, a translation was 
made, into the Taetae language, of the New 
Testament and Psalms of David, by Johan- 
nes A Monte Coevino ; in order to accelerate 
the propagation of the Gospel, among the dark 
and idolatrous nations to whom he had been sent 
as a missionary, by Pope Nicholas IV. He was 
. originally an Italian Friar ; but after having been 
a missionary for many years, was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Cambalu, the same with Pekin ; at that 
time the celebrated metropolis of Cathay, but now 
the capital city of the Chinese empire; a city 
erected into an Archbishopric, and conferred upon 
Johannes a Monte Corvino, by Clement VII. in 
1307} an honour which that laborious missionary 
enjoyed till his decease, A.D. 1330.* 

During this century Geegoeius Bae Hebeaus 
or Abul-Faeai, or as he is most generally called 
Abul^haeagius, a native of Armenia, bom in 

* See the translation of a curious and interesting letter written 

by him, in lUustrations of Bib. Lit. vol. 1, pp. 500—503 

Mosbeim*s Ecdes. Hist. vol. 3, pp. 133, 299. 
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1226, compiled his important work entitled Hm- 
reum Myateriorum or Store-house of Mysimm^ 
It is a critical and expository edition of the Syiiae 
Scriptures, in which the editor corrects the pmw- 
tuation of them, gives the various readings of a 
extensive collation of manuscripts and versioiii, 
adduces the critical remarks of other writers, and 
accompanies the whole with brief explanatory notn 
The extensive erudition, and critical reseaidi i 
the author, are discoverable in the numerous vi- 
sions and writers to which he has had recourse b 
the prosecution of his work. Among the cqnei 
of the Scriptures, are, the Hebrew and GreA 
Texts of the Old and New Testaments; Ae 
Septuagint version ; the Samaritan^ the Arm- 
nian, and Egyptian^ or Coptic versions; die 
Pentapla, and Hexapla of Origen ; the versiov 
of Symmachus^ Aquila^ and Theodotion ; and 
beside the PhUoxenian version of the Syriae, 
which he closely follows, the Heraclean and 
Karktifite Syriac versions, the former of whidi 
received its denomination from Thomas of 
Harkel, and the latter from its being adopted 
by the Nestorian Christians who inhabited the 
mountains of Assyria, the Syriac term JSTarkufe 
meaning the head or the top of a mourdain* 
Among the authors are Busily Athanasiw^ 
Chrysostom, Nazianzerij Cyril of Alexa/ndriOy 
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y Epiphamus, Ephrem^ Jacob of Edessa, Pope^ 
I JtMuSj SevertM of Antioch, PhUoosentca bishop 
^ ef Hierapolisy Moses Bar-Cepha^ Hippolyticsj 
I TT^eodore of Mopstiestia, or Mamestra, and 
, fleveral others.* 

. In Europe, the most contemptuous sentunents; 
feflpectmg the laity were, at this period, enter- 
tained and inculcated by the clergy. A curious 
- instance of this is a£Porded by Richaed of Buey> 
or Richaed Aungeeville, successively bishop 
of Durham, and treasurer of England ; a man 
angularly learned, and so devoted to literature^ 
that he kept transcribers, binders, and iUumin-^ 
Utors in his palaces, and expended the whole of his 
ample income^ in purchasing scarce and curious 
manuscripts.; and who justly complained, that the 
knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek, in which 
the Old and New Testaments were written, and 
inithout which the true doctrines of Christianity 
could not be fully comprehended, was nearly 
extinct ; yet so influenced by the prejudices of his^ 
day, as to affirm ^^ Laici omnium librorum com- 
mtmione in^gni sunt :^ " The laity are unworthy 

• Aflaemani Biblioth. (Ment. vol.2, pp. 282, 283.— Hottingeri 
Promtuarium, sUe Biblioth. Orient, lib. 3, pt. 2, pp. 283, 284, 
HeUldbeig, 1858, 4to.— Marsh's Michaelis, vol. 2, part 1. pp. 
56, 66, part 2, p. 681. 
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form was rendered the o^ect of i 
contempt. In the Gummer of 1203, the Cl 
appeared before Constantinople, and ep 
fbllowing whiter in the suburbs of Galata 
city was taken by storm, and suffered 
horrors of pillage and devastation ; evcg 
inlcatanda, and paper, were displayed 
streets, as the ignoble arms, or corUe 
instruments of a race ofstnderUs and ofat 
Consistent with these views, were the 
adopted to entertain, certainly not to instr 
people, by many of the monks and other 
astics, during what have been emphaticall 
the darkles. These connsted in certain tli 
exhibitiona of Scbiptube Histosieb, or Jf 
or Moral Allegories, in .which pf ofan^u 
buffoonery frequently predominated. Tb 
called Mystebies, or Mobalitieb, froi 
relation to the mysteries and morals of So 
and Cobfos Chbisti and Whitbuh Pi^i 
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the festivals on which they were generally per- 
fixrmed. The^r^^ spectacle of this kind attempted 
in England, with which we are acquainted, was 
the play of St Catherine^ acted by the scholars 
.of the priory of Dunstable, under the direction of 
Geoffirey, a learned Norman, the superintendant 
of the school, who borrowed copies from the 
neighbouring abbey of St. Alban's, of which he 
was afterwards the abbot, to dress his characters. 
This was about A.D. 1110.— W. Fitz Stephen, 
a monk of Canterbury who wrote a ^^ Description 
of London^ in 1190, (Descript Lond. p. 70 says, 
^^ London for theatrical spectacles, hath religious 
plays, which are representations of the miracles 
which holy confessors had wrought, and of the 
mifferings by which martyrs had displayed their 
constancy.'"* 

In the North of Europe, these dramatic exhi- 
bitions were encouraged by Albrecht, bishop of 
Liyonia, who, after having dragooned the Livo- 
nians into « fxrofession of Christianity, built the 
town of Riga, in 1201 ; and afterwards instituted 
the performance of Scripttire^lays. ^' Of the 
methods employed in teaching^ by Albrecht, says 
a modem writer, " history mentions only one. At 
Riga, in 1205, was acted a Prophetic Plat, that 
is, a dramatized extract from the history of the Old 

• Henry's Hiit. of Great Britain, vol. 6, b. 3, ch. 7, p. 376. 

K 2 
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«nd New Testaments. The design was by tbk 

means to allure the heathen to the adopdon of 

Christianity, partly by attaching the oonverta to 

their new religion by sensible gratification ; anid 

partly to instruct them in the history of it. The 

Livonians, baptized and unbapdzed, resorted to 

it in multitudes, and they were informed of tbe 

contents by an interpreter. The piece was ipo- 

bably in Latin. The number of performers must 

have been very great, (perhaps it consisted of the 

whole order, together with the chapter,) as batdes 

and wars were represented: For instance, firam 

the history of Gideon, David, and Herod^ The 

first exhibition, however, was likely to have bees 

attended by very serious consequences. Whea 

the Israelites, under Gideon^s command^ weie 

fighting at close quarters with the Midianites, the 

Heathens took it into their heads, that the armed 

troops were brought in under this pretence, in 

order to fall upon them. They, therefore, souf^ 

their safety in flight. Their mistake, however, 

being explained to them, they were persoaded 

to return, and the play was brought to a con- 
clusion.''* 

The institution of the Fraternity del Ganfahnej 

in Italy, in the year 1264, proves the frequency 

* Tooke's View of the Russian Empire, vol. 1, b. 2, sect S, 
pp. 390, 391. 
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of these Scripture-plays amongst the Italians at 
that period. In the statutes of that company, 
printed at Rome, in 1584, (p. 7*0 "^^ ^^^ *he 
following notice of their constitution : — ^* The 
principal design of our fraternity being to repre- 
sent the Pasdon of Jesus Christ, we ordain that 
in case the mysteries of the said passion are 
represented, our ancient orders shall be observed 
^together with what shall be prescribed by the 
general congregation^' It is probable, that it 
was about the same time, also, that the Passion 
of our Lord began to be represented at the 
Coliseum at Rome, where it continued to be 
exhibited till the sixteenth century, when it was 
abolished by the Pope. In the year 1298, on 
the feast of Pentecost, and the two following holi- 
days, the representation of the Play of Christ, 
that is, of his passion, resurrection, ascension, 
judgment, and the mission of the Holy Ghost, 
was performed by the clergy of Civita Vecchia ; 
mad again in 1304, the chapter of Civita Vecchia 
exhibited a play of the creation of our first parents, 
the annunciation of the Virgin Mary, the birth of 
Christ, and other passages of Sacred Scripture. 
In a feast made upon the Amo, in 1304, a 
machine representing hell, was fixed upon the 
boats, and a piece acted, towards the end of which 
the rich man in hell was seen begging relief, in 
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▼ain, of the poor Laxarus in Abraham^s bosom.* 
These mysteries^ or plays, were frequently pep> 
formed in the churches ; and so late as 1580^ t 
Puritan writer says, ^^ the players are pernuttod 
to publish their mamettrie in everie temple sC 
Grod, and that throughout England.^ -f* 

Much more wisely, and far more suitably t9 
their office, did the clergy act, at the council' if 
Vienne, in Dauphine, in France, held A.D. ISU, 
when they decreed that the oriental language^ 
the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, and the 
Greek, should be taught in public schools ; and 
that the Sacred Sceiptuiues in those laQp 
guages, should be applied to the ctmversioit rf 
the Saracens.]: 

It does not appear, however, that this deciec 
produced any extraordmary exertions in fiivoor 
of the Eastern Christians, since the only oriental 
versions executed during the fourteenth centmy 
were a Persian and an Armenian. The Fbb- 
siAN translation of the Four Gospels was made 
by order of the Prince Ibn Sahm Addaula 

* Riccoboni's Historical, &c. Account of Theatset, pp^ 
40—60. 

•f For a copious account of religious dramas, see '^ Warton*s 
Hist, of Eng. Poetry," vol. 1, pp. 240, 260, 293.— Townley's 
^' Illustrations of Biblical Literature," vol. 1. 

X Apthorpe*B Discourses on Prophecy, vol. 2, p. 308. 
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Ibn Scirana. The traiislatdr was Simon Ibn 
Joseph, Ibn Ibrahim al Tabrizsb, a Chib- 
tiab of the Roman Catholic persuasion. He com- 
pleted his work in July, 1341.* The Armenian 
translation here mentioned was made by Bar- 
tholomew Parvus, an Italian, and John, abbot 
Off die monastery of St. Basil, in Chama, an 
Armenian, assisted by other monks. It is unoet- 
tsih what portions of the Scriptures they trans* 
lated ; but a copy of the Psalms of this vendon 
is said to be in the library of St. Honoratus^ in 
Parb.-f* 

Directmg our attention again to the West^ a 
singular occurrence, in Ireland, deserves our 
notice. About the year 13S8, Richard Fit^ralph, 
Aj^bishop of Armagh, is said to have possessed 
a translation, probably made by himself , of the 
New Testament in Irish. This copy is 
reported to have been hidden by him in a certam 
wall in his church, with the; following note written 
by^himself:— " When this book is founds truth 
will be revealed to the world ; or Christ shortly 
appear.^ This, observes the relator, was written 
in the spirit of prophecy, for this book was found 

• Waltoni Proleg. 16— BibUog. Diet, vol. 6, p. 226. 
f Efihaid, Scriptor. Ord. Piaedicat., torn. 1, pp. 581, 682. 
liutet. Pads. 1719, fol. 
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when repairing the church, about the year of 
Christ 1630 * 

Richard. Fitzsalph, or Fitzrauf, ^* a maa," 
says Fox, ^^ worthy, for hia Christian aeal, of 
immortal commendation,^ was first ' archdeacoa 
of Lichfield, then made chancellor of Oxfixrd^ 
and afterwards promoted to the archbishopric of 
Armagh, in 1347, and died in 1360. He was the 
severe and professed antagonist of the Mendicant 
Friars. In Benet College, Cambridge, there is t 
curious manuscript of one of Fitzralph^s aermons; 
in the first leaf of which there is a drawing d 
four devils hugging four mendicant fiiars, one of 
each of the four orders, Dominican^ Frandscaiit 
Carmelite, and Augustine, with great familiarity 
and afiection. In another discourse, deliveied 
before the Pope, at Avignon, in 1357, ^^ ^u^jw 
bishop remarks, that when he was young, there 
were thirty thousand scholars at Oxford, but thm 
not more than six thousand.'^ 

Severe as were the invectives of the archbishqi 
against the mendicant orders, he nevertheless did 

• Balsufl Script. Brit. Cent. 14, p. 240, cited in Archbiibop 
Usher's Historia Dogmatica, &c., p. 156. — Fox*8 Acts and 
Monuments, vol. 1, p. 473. 

f Johnson^s Historical Account of English Translationi, in 
Bishop Watson's Collection of Tracts, vol. 3, p/^64. — Warton*! 
Hist, of Eng. Poetry, vol. 1, p. 291. 
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them the justice to acknowledge, that the mendi^ 
cant convents were fiirnished with noble libraries 
.[grandiaetnobilialihraria ] But whether amongst 
their various numuscripts there were many copies 
of the Sacred Scriptures, may be justly doubted; 
for when some secular priests of Armagh were 
sent by the archbishop to study divinity at 
Oxford, about A.D. 1357» they were obliged to 
return, because they could no where find a Latin 
Bible; and notwithstanding the service of the 
church was to be read in Latin, many of the clergy 
were unable to read, or at most to translate it.* 

WicLiF, who flourished in England a few 
years afterwards, urged a similar complaint, 
afHrming that there were then many curates who 
knew not the Ten Commandments, and could not 
read one single verse in the Psalter.-f- 

Amongst the few who enlightened this aera of 
darkness, by their pious and learned labours, 
Nicolas de Lyea, or Nicholas Harper, a 
converted Jew of Normandy, claims our regard. 
He is particularly celebrated for his Latin Pos- 

* UflHerii Historia Dogmatica, &c, p. 156. — Oray^s Key to 
the Old Testament, Intreduc, p. 28.- Fox's Acts and Monu- 
ments, 'vol. 1, p. 469. 

. -)- Oreat Sentence of Curse Expounded, c 3, cited in Young's 
Historical Dissertation on Idolatrous Ck>rruptidns in ileUgion, 
vol. 2, p. 289. 
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HUiBf or short comments, on the wholi 
which are allowed to be very judieumaj 
which he reprehends many reigning 
Luther is supposed to have borrowed fi 
work many of those olgections which he so 
urged against the diurch of Rome. Hen 
been said, 

Si hffra wm IprauBig 
JUUherui non miUaitet, 

' If Lym had not harp*d on Piofiuiation) 
Luther had never pkum*d the ReformAtkHk 

Lyra flourished about the dose of the th 

m 

and commencement of the fourteenth 
His comment, begun in 1293, was comj 
1330. He was the first of the Christian i 
tators since St. Jerome, who brought ra 
learning to illustrate the Sacred Writinj 
work has been long and deservedly e 
Alphonsus, king of Arragon, is said to h 
the whole of the Bible fourteen timesj 
panied with Lyra'^s notes. About the ye 
one hundred marks were paid for trai 
Lyra^s Notes in two volumes, to be chains 
library of the Grey Friars in London.* 

• Dr. A. CUffke's Cknnmentary, Gkn. Pref., p. v 
de Bib. Text. Orig., lib. 3, pan 2, p. 431.— Wartoi 
of English Poetry, vol. 1. p. 292. 
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The Notes of Lyra were appended to an edition 
of the Latin Vulgate, printed at Borne, in 1473, 
Mid were the fir^t comment ever printed. They 
were aleo fiequently afterwards joined to the 
€Sia88iB OrdmaruBy or comment of Walfiridus 
SCrabus or Strabo; the addUions of Pm3U bishop 
of Bulges; and the r^/ie^ of Matthias Doringk, 
or Thoringk ; and printed with the Vulgate, or 
I^atin Bible. In a beautiful edition now befinre 
ni^e, panted at Venice, in fcdio, by F. Benner de 
H a alh ran, the text is so disposed att to present 
tlie ai^eannce of a labarum or standard, sur- 
"ooaded by the notes.* 

Tile propriety and necesrity of iUastfatfaig the 
Secied Sci ipiure s by Comments have been md- 
allowed. ^ Aft first the insertion of a 
semtenee m ibe maif^ exfiMiniag wane 
word in the text, appean to have ooo- 
tke whole of the coMiifni Aftervaidi 
vcne flBB^ed with the teit, bat with radi 
Krred to Asiingaidi than from tile 





( ' »• 1 1 t , 



was mlerlMetf with ike text; 
it uccupKda spMe at tke botlMB 



•an tlocK 
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^^ and a Bible now lies before me, written piobaUy 
before the time of Wicliff'y where the gloBses an 
all incorporated with the text, and only distil 
guished from it by a line underneath ; • the Une 
evidently added by a later hand.^* The following 
are specimens :— * 

Matthew xi. 6. 

33Ipntre men 5(een, crsAtts mtn Inantrm, 
mtfitU htn maalr tiene, tittt mtn ittvtn^ ircA 
mm xToiitn asein, pore mm bm Caiun td jirecl^piqp 
of tfie jojlpel, or ben maatl ittpeng of tl&ir go<jp< ; 

Luke iii. 1. 
Ileroutfe tetraarci^a) t^at to> prince of tJK foinflt 
yarte* 

^' Comments written in this way, have given 
birth to multitudes of the varums readimgt 
afforded by ancient manuscripts : For, tbe notes 
of distinction being omitted or neglected, the 
gloss was often considered as an integral part of 
the text, and entered accordingly by succeeding 
copyists." 

Ancient commentators adopted four kinds d 
exposition, the literal or historical^ the tropo- 
logical or moral ; the allegorical^ and the ana- 
gogicaL A writer on this subject thus distinguishes 
them :— ^y the literal or historical exposition of 
Scripture, is meant the actual statement of the 

* Clarke*s Commentary, Oen. Pref. 
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facts or truths of revelation, as by the tenn water 
we merely designate that fluid element : By th^ 
fropological or moral expositicm is understood 
that which enforces moral duties by former occur- 
rences, as when our Lord compares the case oi 
the Jews with that of the Ninevites iEmd of the 
Queen of Sheba, in order to induce their repen- 
tance : By the allegorical mode of interpretation^ 
is meant that which regards one thing as figura- 
tively representative of another, as when Elias is 
said to prefigure John the Baptist : And by the 
anagogieaij the representation of fiiture things 
by present, as fiiture enjoyment and glory, by 
the Land of Promise, or Canaan ; and eternal 
cessation from trouble, by the rest of the Sabbath. 
Unfortunately for the Church, the desire of 
spirituaUzing every part of Scripture, and of dis- 
covering hidden senses in the relation of the 
plainest historical details, and the most direct 
precepts of religion, prevailed for many ages 
amoi^ the most eminent expounders of Holy 
Writ, and rendered their expositions of much less 
value than they otherwise would have been. The 
reader who wishes to pursue the history of Scrip- 
tural interpretations, may consult with advant^e 
Itoseranuller^s works, De fatis interpretationis 
aacrarum litterarv/m in ecclesia Christiana ; 
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and Hiatoria Interpretationis S. S. ; and Cony- 
beare^s Bampton Lectttres for 1824. See ako 
SivH Senensis BibHotheca Sancta^ lib. iii. 

The terms anciently used to designate notes or 
comments on the Sacred Writings, were variouB, 
as PosTiLLA, Glossa, Catena, &c. 

PosTiLLJS were generally composed of Schofii» 
or shott remarks upon the text. The name ww 
probably adopted from the explanatory notei 
being placed after the text; and derived tsxat 
the Latin Postea^ or Post iUa, (sc. verbaJ) 

The Catbnjs were compilations from the woifa 
of preceding commentators. 

The etymology and application of the tem 
Text and Gloss, are well explained in the fid- 
lowing remarks of a late learned antiquaiy:* 
^^ There are few who are ignorant of the sense 
and meaning of the word Text, but how it grew 
to signify the Word of God, many, perhaps, 
wotdd be glad to know. We have it from the 
Romans, who, from the similitude subsistii^ 
between spinning and weaving, and the art of 
composing, both in verse and prose, applied to the 



♦ Rev. S. Pegge. See Letter to Editor of Gent. Mag., Oct 
17^ under signature of ^' Paul Gemsege." — Du Caoge, Oki* 
sariom, Postilla, torn 3, p. 362. 
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latter several iexpressions proper to the former : 
Hence Horace, 

tenm deduoia poenuUa flh» 

That fiBe-sptm thread, widi which our poem's wrought. 

£p. ii, 1, 220. 

and Cicero, texere oratumem, and cantewere ca/r- 
meii. Amongst the later Roman writers tbxtus 
occurs often in the sense of a piece or composition, 
and by excellence came to denote the Wobd oy 
Cron, just as the general word Scbiptuba also did. 
fiuftthiBtsnotall; the method of writing the Scrip- 
tmes (and some few other books) before the art of 
piintang was invented, was thus, as I here repre- 
flooftityfiom an old manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment, of the Vulgate version, now befinre me: — 

Matthew viL 23: 
Et tunc confitebor illia, quia 



^ nunquam novi voa. dia- S^it^ 
cedite a me omnes qui opera- ^IdZ*^^^ 




mini iniquitatem. 



^ The ifntfmys at tlie odes ne tlie gbm; 
die anddfe, wfaidi is in krge hand, is tlie text ; 
belireen tlie fines of ikrt, is pgt dbe bnTzs- 
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LiNEA&Y Gloss, in which place a transbtimi 

version, in some ancient manuscripts in the ( 

tonian and other libraries, is sometimes insert 

The TEXT here means the Woed of Gtod, 

opposed to the gJmB^ both the lateral and 

interUneary glass ; and because the text i 

tisually written, as in this manuscript, in a-T 

large and masterly hand, from thence a large i 

strong hand of that sort came to be called U 

hand. By gloss, is meant a commentary 

exposition, generally taken out of the La 

fathers, St. Hieronyme, St. Augustine, &c. 

is originally a Greek word, and at first mean) 

single word put to explain another, as iqypei 

from the ancient Greek and Latin ^fosfona 

but afterwards it came to signify any expositio 

or larger commentary. From hence are derivi 

our English expressions, — to put a gloss upon 

thing, that is, a favourable interpretation or C(H 

struction ; gloss, a fair shining outside ; and 1 

glosBj to flatter." 

Valuable, however, as were these endeavours t 
explain and illustrate the Sacred Writings, thei 
utUity was considerably lessened by being writte 
in a language nearly obsolete, since but few ii 
the fourteenth century were able to read air 
works written in Latin, except the more leamet 
of the clergy. It was, therefore, a irise am 
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popular method of instruction which is said to 

have been adopted by Chaeles V. of Feance, 

to cause the Scriptures to be translated into the 

various dialects of his kingdom. One person 

engaged in this work was Raoul de Preale, about 

A. D. 1377- Antonius Molinseus professes to 

have had a copy in his possession, written upon 

parchment, in the dialect of Ficaedy. But it 

is to be lamented that when it was found that 

copies of these translations were procured by the 

Waldenses, and used by them in the defence and 

promotion of their sentiments, an order was oIk 

• tained to suppress them. Before De Feesle 

I undertook his French version, Chaeles had 

1 caused several transcripts to be made of Guiars 

I de Moulins" translation of Comestor^s Historia 

I Scholastica.* 

I A translation df the Scriptures, also, into Swe- 
dish, is said to have been made in the fov/rteenth 
centiuy, for the use of St. Beidget or Beidgit, 
daughter^ of King Birger or Birgines, of Upland, 
and founder of the Brigittins or Bndgettins, 
who, being a Swede^ and exceedingly diligent in 
reading the Bible, procured a translation of it into 

* Usserii Hist. Dogmat de Scrip, et Sac. Vemac, p.|158. — 
Calmet, Diet, de la Bible, ^« Bibles Francoises.*'— Le Long, 
Biblloth. Sacr., vol. I, p. 318—324. 
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her native tongue. The translstcir was Jfo^ 
thiasj canon of Lindkoping, and oonfesaor to th 
samt. No copy of this translatioa i« now to be 
found.* 

The Jirst Polish version with which we m 
acquainted, is one by Hedwige, wife of JagdloB, 
duke of Lithuania, who embraced Chiistiim^ 
about the year 1390. Another Polish Tertam ■ 
reported to have been made by Andrew de Jai* 
sowitz, about 1410, by order of Sophia, wife rf 
Casimir Jagellon, king of Poland. — ^Nor on^ 
it to be forgotten, that Poland was indebted to 
female piety for the introduction of Christiaiii^: 
Dambrowka, daughter of Boleslaus, duke of 
Bohemia, having, by repeated exhortations^ po- 
suaded her husband Miceslaus, duke of Polaiid, 
to abandon Paganism and embrace the Grospd, 
whichhedidA.D. 965.t 

In the Royal Library at Copenhagen, there » 
a manuscript, containing a Danish versicm cf 
part of the Old Testament, suppose(l to hive 

* Calmet, Dictionnaire de la Bible, <' Bibles SnedoiMS.'*' 
Messenii Scondia lUustrata, vol. 2, torn. 9, cap. 6, p. 4S, 
Stockholm, I7OO, folio. 

•f- Calmet, Dictiomiaire de la Bible, '' Bibles Polonoiflef .'*'- 
Fabricii Lux Evangelii Tod Orbi Exoriens, p. 541. Hamb. 
4to. — Mosheim*s Eccles. History, vol. 2, p« 375. 
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been made in the thirteenth^ or at the latest, in 
the fov/rteenth century.* 

^^ It fortns an ordinary folio, and has been 
strongly bound in wooden boards, covered with 
akin. It has already suffered considerable damage 
ftom its exposure in a humid phice, and is fiist 
mouldering away at the ends. It is written (m 
paper, in two parallel columns. Towards the 
b^inning, the lines marking the space to be filled 
by the text, have been drawn with ink, the colour 
of which is considerably paler than that with 
which the text itself is written ; but the rest has 
been ruled with a leaden pen. The text forms 
one whole, no blank space being left either between 
the chapters or the books. The initial letter of 
every chapter is roughly ornamented, and is writ- 
t^ with a kind of red paint, which has something 
of a glossy surface, resembling wax. The same 
material is used in correcting what was improperly 
written, and in writing the titles of the books and 
chaptersw The first two leaves, and part of the 
third, have been devoured by the tooth of time ; 

* For the account which follows, I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of the Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Henderson^ who favoured me, 
(for the Illustrations of Biblical Literature,) with a valuable 
manuscript History qf the Danish Versions^ written by him- 
self, and to which that work is principaUy indebted for what 
relates to the Biblical History of Denmark. 
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and the text now begins Genesis ii, 10. It is alio 
defective from Genesis xxx, 36, to xxxi, 29) sni 
ends with 2 Kings xxiii, 14. The Yeraion is done 
exactly according to the Vulgate, and faithfbDj 
adopts all its faults; nor can. this be matter cf 
surprise to those who know, that it has bett 
doubted, by those best acquainted with the ecdt- 
siastical history of that country, whether, at that 
period, there were any of the clergy in Denmini) 
who so much as understood the Greek Testament; 
and that many of the ecclesiastics themtelvei 
had not an opportunity of forming any acquain* 
tance even with the Vulgate^ Thie translator cf 
the Danish version has not only in general ser- 
vilely followed the Vulgate, but has at timei 
attempted to express the derivation of the Latm 
words in his version, which could not fiul, is 
many instances, to render it ridiculous. Thus, 
the Almighty is introduced in Genesis xxvi,5j 
as commending Abraham for making use of vm 
candles in the observance of his religious riteBb 
The Vulgate has Ceremaniasy which this tram- 
lation renders, ^ Because Abraham obeyed mj 
voice, and kept iny charge and commandments, 
and kept feast-days with wax, that is, wax candtes, 
and laws."* The same rendering also occurs in 
several other places. In Exodus xxviii, 4, tbe 
Latin terms used to describe the garments of the 
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priests, are explained by the sacerdotal apparel 
of the Romish Church. Great use is made of 
synonymes by way of explication, especially in 
those passages in which Latm words are intro- 
duced. 

*' Translations of the prefaces of Jerome are 
introduced at their proper places ; and sometimes, 
though rarely, a passage is introduced &om Peter 
Comestor''s Historia Sckolastica* Thus the story 
respecting the grave of Joseph is related after 
Exodus ziii, 9? and at the end of 1 Samuel xxv, 
a comparison is drawn between Saul and the 
Devil, and one between David and a spiritual 
man, which concludes, ^ O St. David ! pray for 
us.' " 

It is difficidt, perhaps impossible, to decide 
when ^ejirst translation was made into English, 
as spoken after the Conquest. Archbishop Usher 
assigns a translation of the whole Bible to the 
year 1290, and says that several copies of it were 
preserved at Oxford. These copies have by others 
been regarded as genuine, or corrected ones, of 
Wiclif's version; but Wharton thinks errone- 
ously, and is inclined to attribute this translation 
to Trevisa.* Dr. James, in his Treatise of the 

* Usserii. Hist. Dogmat., p. 155. — Whartoni Auctarium, &c 
ab. an. 1290. — Johnson^s Historical Account, Ac, in Watson's 
Tracts, vol. 3, p. 



h&Dg translated into the modem Sn^lisli 
thin about the middle of this century ; un 
old Globbed Bible, which the Rev. Dr. 
Clarke poesesBes, and of vhich he ha 
several Bpecimens in the General Pre/ae 
Commentary, should be considered an exec 
Some trauBlations, indeed, seem to hsi 
made of the Psalter, the Church Lesso 
Hymns, and of some of the booka of tl 
Testament ; but they do not appear to ha' 
published, beii^, in all probability, msde 
translators' own use, or that cf their imi 
connections. The date of these partial 
tions cannot be accurately ascertained, siiu 
the circumstance of being anonymous, tl 
way of jud^ng of their age is from the 
and language, which must necessarily 
precision impossible. 

■ See Uueri! Hlit. Dogmat. p.l&7, and Whutoni Ai 
p. 424. — Juncs'i Coirupdim of Scripture, p. 74, Bod 
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Richard Rolle, an hermit of Hampde, in 
Yorkshire, who died A.D. 1349, translated and 
wrote a Gloss upon the Psahns.* But if we may 
judge of the merit of this version from another of 
our hermit^s poetical ^compositions, entitled The 
Pricke of Conscience, we shall be inclined to 
rank him higher as a man of piety than as a man 
of genius. The following lines, on the love of 
God to man, are an extract frofa it. 

Ood made mon of most dignite 
Of all creatures most fre 
And namely to his owne liknes 
As before tolde hit es 
And most hath gyven and yit gyVeth 
Than to any creature that lyveth 
And more hath het*f- hym yet therto 
i Hevene blis ylf he wel do 

And 3rit Tithen he had don amys 
And hadde ktste that ilke bliss 
God tok monkynde for his sake 
And for his love deth wolde take 
And with his blod boughte hem ayene 
To his blisse fro endeles peyne.;^ 

In the year 1357, or according to Wharton, 
in 1387, John Teevisa, a Cornish man. Canon 

• Lewises Hist, of English Translations of Bible, p. 12. 

+ Promised. 

X Warton's Hist, of English Poetry, vol. 1, p. 267.— Gray's 
Key to the Old Testament, Introduction, p. 27.— Usserii Hist. 
Dogmat. p. 162. 
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of Westbury, in Wiltshire, and Vicar of BerkkjTj 
in Yorkshire, and one who had been a greit' 
traveller, is said to have finished a translatioiirf 
the Old and New Testaments, at the desire of 
his munificent patron Thomas Lord Berkley.* 
Lewis, however, supposes that all he did was A 
few sentences, painted on the chapel-walk it 
Berkley Castle, or interspersed in his writing8.f 
From later enquiries, there appears, neverthdnii 
to be some ground for beHeving that such t 
translation was made, and existed in the fiimilf 
of Lord Berkley so late as the time of James II4 

Tbevisa was also the translator of seveni 
other works from the Latin, particularly of some 
pieces of the famous Richard Fitzralph, Aidi- 
bishop of Armagh, and of Higden'^s Polychram- 
con^ an historical work. To his version of the 
Polychronicon he prefixed a tract <m the Utilitt 
OF Translations, in a Dialogue between a 
Clergyman and his Patron.§ 

" This year,^ (1397,) says Fuller, « a godly, 
learned, and aged servant of God ended his day% 
viz., John de Tbevisa, a gentleman of aa 

* Usserii Hist Dogmat., p. 157* 
•f- Lewises Hist, of English Translations, p. 66, 67. London, 
Octavo, 1739, Second Edit. 

X Dibdin's Tjrpog. Antiquities, toI. 1, p. 142. 
§ Warton's History of English Poetry, voL 1, p. 34S. 
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ancient family, (bearing Gules, a Garbe, O R,) 
bom at Crocadon, in Cornwall, a secular priest 
and vicar of Berkley ; a painful and faithftil 
translator of many and great books into English, 
as Po/icronioon,' written by Ranulpus of Chester, 
as Bartholomew de Rerum Proprietatihtcs, &c. ; 
but his master-piece was the translating of the 
Old and New Testament^ justifying his act herein 
by the example of Bede, who turned the Gospel 
of St. John into English. 

** I know not which more to admire, — ^his 
ability, that he could, — ^his courage, that he durst, 
—or his industry that he did, perform so difficult 
and dangerous a task; having no other com- 
mission than the command of his patron, Thomas 
LfOrd Berkley, which Lord (as the said Trevisa 
observeth) had the Apocalypse in Latin and 
French, (then generally understood by the better 
sort as well as English,) written on the roof and 
walls of the chapel at Berkley ; and which, not 
long since, (viz.. Anno 1622,) so remained, as not 
much defaced. Whereby we may observe, that, 
midnight being past, some early risers, even then, 
began to strike fire, and enlighten themselves 
from the Scriptures. 

^^ It may seem a miracle that the bishops, being 
thus busy in persecuting God^s servants, and 

Trevisa so obnoxious to their fiury for this trans- 

L 
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lation, that he lived and died without any mola- 
tation. Yet was he a known enemy to Monkes^; 
witness that (among many other) of his speediei} 
that he had read how Christ had sent Apostki 
and priests into the world, but never any monlO) 
or begging firiars. But whether it was oat of 
reverence to his own aged gravity or respect to Iv 
patron's greatness, he died fiill of honour, quiet, 
and age, little less than ninety years old. For, 

'^1. He ended his translation of PolicroniooB 
(as appeareth by the conclusion thereof) die 
29th of Edward III., when he cannot be pm> 
sumsed less than thirty years of age. 

'' 2. He added to the end thereof fi% (mm 
say more) years of his own historical observatJOM' 

'^ Thus, as he gave a garbe or wheatsheafh 
arms, so, to use the Prophet'^s expression, tff 
Lord gathered him as a sheaf into the fim^ 
even full ripe, and ready for the same."* 

But whatever judgments may be formed as H 
the translation by Trevisa, all are agreed tht 
WicLiF, the morning star of the RrformatkO) 
engaged in a translation of the whole Bible into 
English, which he completed in 1380. Si 
version was made from the Latin, he probably sot 
being sufficiently skilled in Hebrew and Gieet 
to translate from the original tongues. 

* Fuller*s Church History of Britain, p. 151. Londflo. 
1655, folio. 
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Amongst the Harleian manuscripts in the 
British Museum, are three very fair copies of the 
New Testament of WicliTs translation, all written 
in his time, and one of them, as is supposed, by 
his awn hand>* 

John de Wiclif or Wycliffe, was bom 
A.D. 1324, at WycUffe, in Yorkshire. Educated 
at Oxford, he was successively master of Baliol 
College, Warden of Canterbury College, and 
professor of divinity in that university. In 
18479 he was sent by Edward III. ambassador 
to the see of Rome. He was afterwards made 
prebendary of Aust, in the Collegiate church of 
Westbury, in the county of Gloucester, and 
rector of Lutterworth, in Leicel^ershire. Equally 
eminent for his piety and wisdom, and for his 
great parts and extensive learning, his smgular 
abilities and eminent virtue gained him universal 
r^utation ; whilst his decided opposition to the 
idolatry and superstition of the Church of Rome 
drew down upon him the vengeance of the pre- 
lates and clergy of that church, and involved him 
m a series of troubles, which, in all probability, 
would have ended in his death, had he not been 
protected by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
uncle to Richard II. 

* Selections from Gent. Mag., toI. 2, p. 18. 

1.2 
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Plain in his dress, and inde&tigaUe i 
labours, his enemies alleged against him as ac 
that' '^ he and his fellows usually accustiniM 
thei)r preaching, to go about barefoot an 
simple russet gowns.*" 

The clergy were particularly angry with 

for translating the Scriptures, which, he tdl 

himself, in his tract entitled the ^^ Wicket,^ 

looked upon as Heresy. But protected bj 

good hand of Providence, he was brought t 

grave in peace, notwithstanding the ragec 

enemies, and their violence against him. He 

of a paralytic attack, December 28th, 1384| 

was buried at Lutterworth, where he was re 

But the malice of his enemies pursued him i 

death ; and, 41 years afterwards, his bonies i 

dug up and burnt, and his ashes thrown into 

neighbouring river, by Richard Flemyng, bifl 

of London, according to a decree of the infan 

council of Constance ; a council which condera 

John Huss, and Jerome of Prague to the flat 

and decreed, '^ that the most solemn pledge o 

sovereign might be violated for the punkhmen 

heretics.*" * 

« 

* Fox's Acts and Monuments, vol. i, p. 483, 529. Hen 

Hist, of G. Britain, vol. 8, p. 66, 231 Young's Histoi 

Dissertation, vol. 2, p. 316. — SS. Concilia, torn. 12, p. 1 
C(mcUium Constantiense^ Sessio 19. 
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An edition of WicKf" s New Testament was 
published in folio, by Rev. John Lewis, M. A. in 
1731 ; and another in 1810, in quarto,* by the 
Rev. Henry Harvey Baber, M. A. 

In 1390, in a parliament held under Richard II. 
a bill was brought into the house of lords, -to pro- 
hibit the use of English Bibles; but being strongly 
reprobated and opposed, particularly by the Duke 
of Lancaster, Wiclif 's patron, it was thrown out 
again.^ 

• WicKf 's followers were called Lollards, and so 
rapidly did they increase, that a contemporary 
historian of the best credit affirms, ^^ more than 
one half of the people of England became Lol- 
lards.'" Matty of those who were preachers among 
them, travelled up and down the country' on foot, 
in a very plain dress, declaiming with great vehem- 
ence against the corruptions of the chiux^h, and 
the views of the clergy ; — ^nor need we wonder at 
the severity of their declamations, when we learn 
that in the course of the preceding century, 
** The Holy Scriptures, together with those who 
studied and explained them, had fallen into great 
neglect, not to say contempt. The Bible Doctors 

* Usserii Hist. Dogmat p. 162. — LewU*s Hist of £iig. 

Translations, p. 28.— Lewises Life of Widife, passim Saber's 

Memoirs of John Wiclif D. />., and Historient Account, ifc, 
prefixed to his edition of Wiclif *8 New Testament. 
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(as those were called who made the Scr^»tazeB 
chief subject of their studies,) were 8li|y^iied 
men of Uttle learning or acuteness ; they hadi 
scholars, and were not allowed an apartmenVc 
servant to attend them, or even a stated hour 
reading their lectures in any of the fiunoiis v 
versities of Europe.'' * 

In 1396, Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Yo 
was translated to the see of Canterbury, andsc 
discovered by his conduct, diat he designed 
employ against the Lollards all the addido 
power he had acquired by his promotion to 1 
Primacy. For in a convocation of the dcff 
held at Oxford, in 1408, a constitution was pi 
lished, by whidi it was ordained that ^^ no hoc 
or treatise^ cbmposed by John Wiclif, or by a 
other in his time, or since, or hereafter to be coi 
posed, should be read by any one, unless appro? 
by the Universities, &c. under pain of beii 
punished as a sower of schism, and a favourer 
heresy." 

In the same convocation, another constitutii 
was formed expressly against the tra/fislaHon 
the Scriptures into English, (Constit. 6.) ^^ It 
a dangerous thing, as the blessed Jerome testifiet 
to translate the text of the Holy Scriptures, oi 
of one tongue into another ; for in the translatk 

* Henry's Hist, of 6. B., vol. 8, b. 4, chap. 2, 4, p. 72, 181 
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cf them it is not easy to preserve the same sense, 
as the same Jerome confesseth, that, although 
inspired, * he frequently erred : f We therefore 
enact and ordain that no one hereafter do by his 
own authority translate any text of Holy Scrip- 
ture into English or any other tongue, by way of 
book, libel,^ or treatise ; and that no one read any 
such book, libel, or treatise, now lately set forth 
in the time of John Widif, or since, or hereafter 
to be composed, in public, or in private, in whole, 
or in part, under pain of the greater excommuni- 
cation, until the said translation be approved by 
the diocesan of the place, or, if occasion require, 
by a provincial council Let him that acteth con- 

* Jerome never pretended to inspiration. 

•f Jerome*8 words, to which the Constitution refers, are to be 
found in his Letter to Pope Damasus, who had desired him to 
determine which of the various readings, in the Latin copies, 
agreed most correctly with the Greek text ; and to which he replies, 
that it was very hazardous to decide : ^' For who is there,** says 
he, ** whether he be learned or unlearned, when he takes the 
Bible into his hands, and sees, that what he reads differs from 
what he has been used to, who will not immediately clamour 
against me, as a falsifier and sacrilegious person, for daring to 
add, alter, or correct any thing in books so ancient?" — See 
Lewis's History of English Translations, p. 44. 

f By lUtles were meant litUe books^ containing only parts of 
the New Testament. Lewis possessed one in 24mo, containing 
St. John's Gospel, the Epistles of St. James, St. Peter, St. John, 
St. Jnde, and the Apocalypse. 
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trary be punished as a favourer of error and 
heresy."* 

These decrees were enforced with rigour, and 
in consequence of them several persons werebunt, 
on refusing to abjure their principles, for having 
read the New Testament and the Ten CommMd- 
ments^ in Wiclif 's translation ; and as about the 
same time Pope Alexander the fifth condemned 
all translations into the vulgar tongue, they 
were, as much as possible, suf^ressed till tk 
Reformation.-|- 

In the second year of the reign of Henry V. a 
law was passed, by which, in addition to the ftrmer 
laws against Heresy, all Lollards, or those idio 
possessed or read any of Wiclif 's books, or 
entertained his opinions, were declared to be 
guUty of treason, and their goods ordered to be 
confiscated. This law was considered ais partico- 
larly directed against those who read the Nefw 
Testament in English, of Wiclif^s translation. 
The following are the views of the writers of oor 
Old Chronicles : ^^ In the said parliament, [vis. 
one held at Leicester,] the kinge made this most 

* SS. Concilia, torn. 11, pars 2, p. 2095. — Johnson's Gollee- 
tion of Ecclesiastical Laws and Canons, vol. 2, A. D. 1408. 
London, 1720, 8vo. — Fox's Acts and Monuments, vol. l,p.jK98. 
t Gray's Key to Old Testament, Introduction, p. 30. 
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blasphemous and cruell acte, to be a law for euer, 
That whatsoeuer they were that should rede the 
Scriptures in the mother tong, (which was then 
called Wicleus Leming,) they should forfet land, 
catel, body, lif, and godes, from theyr heyres for 
euer, and so be condempned for heretykes to God, 
ennemies to the crowne, and most errant trayters 
. to the lande.*" * 

But violent as were the measures pursued 

I agiiinst those who read the Scriptures in English, 
there were found some who at every hazard sought 

, wisdom from the book of God. Portions of the 
New Testament were purchased at enormous 
prices, and read in secret at every opportunity. 
In 1429) Nicholas Belward was accused of hav- 
ing in his possession a New Testament, which he 
had bought in London for fimr marks and forty 
penog; a sum equivalent to more than fo7'tp 
pounds at present. — An astonishing price to have 
been paid by a labouring man, for such N. Bel- 
ward appears to have been, William Wright 
deposing that he ^^ had wrought with him con- 
tinually by the space of one year ; and studied 
diligently upon the said New Testament.'" In the 
same year an accusation was brought also against 

* Complete Collection of State Trials, yoL 1, p. 411. London, 

730, folio. — Fox*8 Acts and Monuments, vol. I, p. 649. 

WUkins* Concilia Magne Britanniae et Hibernis, vol. 3, p. 358. 
London, 1737, folio. 
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Margery Bakster, in which it was deposed, that 
she had desired Joan, wife of Cliffland, and her 
maid, ^^ to come secretly in the night to her diSBi- 
ber, and there she should hear her husband retd 
the law of Christ to them; which law was wiittci 
in a book that her husband was wont to read it 
her by night; and that her husband was wdl 
learned in the Christian Verity." * 

Nor were the followers of Widlf satisfied with 
reading the Bible themselves, they were anzioiii 
that others should enjoy the same privily, and 
eager to put it into their hands as a powcrfd 
means of enlightening the mind, and influencng 
the heart. In the prosecution of this pious dedpt 
these early Reformers were materially assisted h] 
the zealous co-operation of Sir John Oldcasde^ 
Lord Cobham, who maintained several pieachos 
at his own expense, and dispersed the warks d 
Wiclif, and of other Reformers, both at home and 
abroad. In Bohemia, above 200 volumes, whidk 
he had sent thither, beautifiilly. written, and 
elegantly bound, were, a little before the ooimcS 
of Constance^ burnt by Subincus, archbishop ti 
Prague, a prelate so illiterate as not to know evei 
the alphabet till advanced in life. Lord Cobhax 
was himself afterwards accused of heresy, aod 

* Fox, voL 1, p. ^66, 
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imprisoned, but escaped from the Tower. He was 
re-taken in a few years by Lord Powis, and being 
condemned, was tyed v/p^ or hung by the middle 
with a chain, and burnt alive in 1418, and the 
place where he was executed called " Tye-bum,*" 
firom the manner of execution.* ^ 

That it would have been impossible for the 
LfOllards to spread the works of Wiclif, especially 
his translation of the New Testament^ in an 
extensive manner, unless they had been aided by 
persons of wealth and influence, is evident from 
the sole circumstance of the excessive deamess of 
books prior to the invention of printing. Several 
instances of this have been already adduced ; the 
following will render the evidence still more deci- 
sive. In 1326, a Psalter, with a gloss, was pawned 
for twenty shillings ; and in I49I9 Bebnaed's 
Homilies on the Canticles were deposited for 
the same sum. In 1424, two Antiphonabs, 
books containing all the invitatories, responsories, 
verses, collects, and whatever was said or sung in 
the choir, except the lessons, cost the little monkery 
of Crab-house in Norfolk, twenty-Mw marks ; and 
the common price for a Mass-book vrs^ five marks, 

• State Trials, voL 1, p 49. — Fox's Acts and Monuments, 
vol. 1, p. 731.— -Young's Historical Dissert* vol. 2, p. 389, 340. 
^Ridded de Erudit. Hist. p. 40. 
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The yearly revenue of a Vicar or Curate, about 
this period, was only five marksi viz. ^3 68. 8d 
(a mark being thirteen shillings and fowr 
pence;) or two marks^ and his board.* Nw 
will it perhaps be deemed irrelevant .(o add, thtt 
Sacred Literature was still farther di8€X>uragedlqF 
the almost universal preference of entertainment 
to instruction. The minstrels were more am{dy 
remunerated than the clergy ; and the* feast of 
the Episcopus Puerorum^ or Boy-^bishop, moie 
numerously attended than the most solemn festi- 
vals of the church. A fragment of an acconlpt rf 
the cellarer of Hyde Abbey, at Winchester, hai 
the following entry, under the year 1490: "!■ 
larvis, &c. in ftimishing masks and dresses for the 
boys of the convent, when they visited the bishop 
at Widvesey Palace, the constable of Winchester 
castle, and all the monasteries of the city of WIb- 
chester, on the festival of St. Nicholas.'* — In many 
churches it was a common practice to elect a boy 
on St. Nicholases or Innocents^-day, to assume the 
garb, and perform the functions of the bishop, 
who was therefore denominated episcoptis puero- 
rwm^ or boy-bishop, and sometimes the chorister- 
bishop. This was particularly the case in Eng- 

* Johnson^s Ecdes. Laws and Canons, vol. 2, A.D. 128S 
1306, 1362.— Warton's Hist, of EngUsh Poetry,voL 1. Dfa.2.* 
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land, in the church of Sarwm,^ The learned 

John Gregory, of Oxford, wrote a tract, published 

after his decease, expressly on this custom of the 

church of Sarum, the ^title of which is, " Epis- 

copus Pueroge|un in die Innocentium : Or a dis- 

) coVery of an ancient custom in the church of 

i . Sarum, making an annirersary bishop among the 

I choristers.'" In case the chorister-bishop died within 

i the month, his fimeral was solemnized with gteat 

^ pomp and sadness. He. was buried (as all other 

bishops) in all his ornaments. In the cathedral of 

Sarv/m^ there is a monument, in stone, of a little 

boy habited all in episcopal robes, a mitre upon 

his head, aiid a crosier in his hand.-|* 

The opinions of Wiclif, which had continued 
to spread in England, were now extended to the 
Continent, and founds especially in Bohemia, 
many who advocated the doctrines of the reformer, 
^md zealously endeavoured to give them publicity 
imd establishment. The principal agent in introduc- 
ing Wiclif ^s works, was a young Bohemian noble- 
man, named Faulfisch. This gentleman had been 
a student at Oxford, where he had embraced the 
views of the English reformer, and had brought to 

* Warton's Hist, of English Poetry, vol. 2, p. 105, 106; 
v<d^3, p.324. 

f Or^ory's Works, Posthuma, pp. 95, 113, 117^ Londoo, 
1671, 4to. 
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Bohemia several of his works. These were read 
with avidity by the celebrated John Huss^ i 
native of Bohemia, who, by his genius and 
industry, had risen from obscurity to the honour- 
able office of rector of the university of Prague. 
Huss was soon joined by many of the clergy, and 
several of the nobility ; in particular by Jerome d 
Prague, a man of superior talents and addreH) 
who had visited England for the sake of Ui 
gtudies, and brought from thence vmou. writh>p 
of Wiclif. Being driven from Prague, he task 
refuge in the village from whence he derived Ui 
name. In this retreat ^^ he spent his time,^ wp 
a Catholic historian, ^^ in translating certain Imk^ 
of the Old and New Testament into tjie vulgar 
tongue; to which he added commentaries, ttd 
gave thereby to women and tradesmen means of 
disputing with the monks and clergy ."^ The 
Council of Constance assembled in 1414, when he 
was cited to appear before it, and contrary to the 
expectations of his enemies, acted with that nobk 
decision that marked his character, and fearlessfy 
presented himself on the first day of its sitting, 
under the protection of the Safe-condtcct, or pass- 
port of the emperor Sigismund, which required aD 
the subjects of the empire ^^ to suffer him to pass 
and repass secure ; and, for the honour of his 
imperial majesty, if need be, to provide him with 
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' good pasfiports*^ But the Safe-conduct was per- 

' fidiously violated, and Huss was condemned and 

> burnt at the stake, A. D. 1415. His friend and 

^ feUow-sufferer, Jerome, followed him through the 

■ii flames the ensuing year. iEneas Sylvius, a 

N ocmtemporary cardinal, and afterwards pope, under 

i the name of Pius II., says, ^^ They bore their suf- 

' ferings with constancy, going to the stake as to a 

'' feast, and suffering no expression to escape which 

oould indicate uneasiness of mind. As the fire 

kindled, they began to sing hjonns^ which even 

the flames and crackling of the fire could scarcely 

interrupt."* 

Such were the noble struggles for the truth, 
and for the Holy Scriptures, as the grand rule of 
£uth and practice, made by these ancient worthies : 
But the papal authorities knew too well that their 
deeds could not bear the light, and therefore 
sought their safety in darkness. A striking 
instance of this occurred in 1418, when Eric, of 
Pomerania, requested permission from Pope 
Martin V. to found an university at Copenhagen^ 
and only obtained it on the express condition 
that the Holy Scriptures shoidd neither be read 

« 

* Mnem Sylvii Hist. Bohem.cap. 36,pp.6.f— 69.— Barbery's 
Pretended Refonners, p. 49. 
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nor explained in it, but that the lectures shooU 
be confined to profane literature ! * 

Happily about this period the noble and im- 
portant Art of Printing was discovered, and the 
sources of knowledge soon became compjeurativdf 
easy of access. Our honest Martyrologist tlioi 
enumerates the advantages resulting. £rom dui 
incomparable invention: ^^ Hereby tongues wt 
kno'tm, knowledge groweth, judgment increasedi, 
books are dispersed, the Scripture is seen, tlie 
doctors be read, stories be opened, times'^ crni- 
pared, truth discerned, falsehood detected ani 
with finger pointed, and all through the benefit oif 
printing. Wherefore, I suppose that either the 
pope must abolish printing, or he must seek a new 
world to reign over ; or else, as this world standeth, 
printing doubtless will abolish him. Both the 
pope, and all his college of cardinals, must this 
understand, that, through the light of printingf 
the world beginneth now to have eyes to see, and 
heads to judge. He cannot walk so invisibly in i 
net, but he will be spied. And although, through 
might, he stopped the mouth of John Huss before, 
and of Jerome, that they might not preach, thinl^ 
ing to make his kingdom sure : Yet, instead of 

* Dr. Henderson^s manuscript Hist, of Danish Versions in 
which he refers toPontoppidan's Annal. Ecdes. Dan. voL 2 521. 
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I John Huss and othersy God hath opened the 
press to preach, whose voice the pope is never 
h «ble to stop, with all the puissance of his triple 
ii 'crown. By this printing, as by the gift of 
^ 'tongues, and as by the singular organ of the 
l^j Holy Ghost, the doctrine of the Gospel soimdeth 
i to all nations and countries under heaven : And 
f what Gt>d revealeth to one man, is dispersed to 
r many, and what is known in one nation is opened 
toaU.''* 

Thi/noble and important art was found out 
about the year 1440, by John Gutenberg, a 
native of Mentz in Germany. The first attempts 
were made by him on characters carved in small 
tablets of wood. Afterwards he, with others, 
made use of moveable chardcters cut in wood ; 
and finally, as at present, of moveable metallic 
types. The invention of f&wndin-g types in 
moulds, or matrices, is attributed to Peter 
ScHOEFFEB. He and John Fust were partners 
with Gutenberg, and carried on the business 
partly in Strasburg, and partly in Mentz.-|* 

The ^rst Bible ever printed, was a Latin one, 
without date, or printer^s name, supposed to have 

* Fox*s Acts and Monuments, vol. 1, p. 837. 
•f Bibliographical Miscellany, vol. I, pp. 8, 15, 16. — 
Schoepflini Vindicie Typog. passim. 
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been printed at Mentz, between the yean 14fiD 
and 1455, in two volumes in folio, probably bj 
Gutenberg and Fust. Copies of this veiy iiR 
edition are in the Royal, the Bodleian and otkr 
libraries. One in Earl Spencer^s is described* 
^^ justly praised for the strength and beauty of tk 
paper, the exactness of the r^^ister, the lustierf 
the ink, and the general beauty and magnifioeMe 
of the volumes."* 

There is also a magnificent copy of this Bilk 
in the Royal library at Berlin, piinteB vpa 
vellum, and enriched with a profusion of andol 
and elegant embellishments ; and in the Impeoi 
library at Paris, there are two other copies of di 
most valuable edition, one upon velimn, id 
volumes, and the other upon paper, in tm 
volumes. The latter copy has a subsciiptkii 
written in red ink, at the end of eadi volume- 
That at the end of the first volume is 

^^ Et sic est finis prime partis biblie seu vetoi 
testamenti. Illuminata seu rubricata et ligattf 
henricum Albch alius Cremer Anno dm mccodvi 
festo Bartholomei apli. Deo gracias — ^Allehm.' 

In English.—" Here ends the first part of die 
Bible or Old Testament. Illuminated or ruhi' 



* Classical Journal, No. 8, p. 471 484. 
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CBted * and bound by Henry Albch or Cremer, 
on St. Bartholomew's day, April, A. D. 1546. 
Thanks be to GU)d. Hallelujah.'' 

At the end of the second volume, the subscrip- 
tion is: 

« Iste Uber iUuminatus ligatus et completus est 
p henricum Cremer vicariu ecdesie collegiate 
■ancti Stephani maguntini sub anno dni millesimo 
quBtringentesimo quinquagesimo sexto, festo 
•■samptionis gloriose virginis Marie. Deo Gra- 
tOBs. Alleluia." 

Ik English. — ^^ This book illuminated and 
bound by Henry Cremer, vicar of the collegiate 
diurch of St. Stephen in Mentz, was completed 
on the feast of the assumption of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, A. D. 1456. Thanks be to God. 
HaUelujah.''t 

This edition is printed in the large Gothic or 
Grerman . character. 

In 14579 the Latin Psalter was printed sepa- 
rately in folio, by John Fust and Peter Schoeffer, 

* That is, oinamented with initial letters, &c. in red ink. The 
flixections written or printed in books of law, and in prayer-books, 
■xe termed RtU>rios^ because they were originally distinguished 
tyj being in red ink; so also the term Limner, used for a 
painter in water-colours, &c is derived from the old word 
iUwmnator, one who formerly gilded and coloured the initial 
7t capital letters of manuscripts, &c. 

+ Beloe*s Anecdotes of Literature, yoL 5, p. 83. 
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at Mentz, and is the first printed book that bein 
a date* 

In 1462, Fust and Schoeffer published a Iflfii 
Bible^ in two folio volumes. This is.thefint 
edition with a date, and is of extreme rarity lal 
value. The copies of this Bible on paper^ tat 
even more rare than those on velltMn of wfakk 
last, probably, more were printed, that tfaqf 
might have the greater resemblance to miiiD- 
scripts, which the first printers endeavoured ti 
imitate as much as possible. M. Lambmet, ^ 
in his Recherches sur FOrigine de rimprmtniy 
p. 155,) says, '' It is certain, that from the yoi 
1463, Fust, Schoeffer, and their partners, soldei 
exchanged, in Germany, Italy, France, and dv 
most celebrated universities, the great number of 
books which they had printed ; and whenever they 
could, sold them as manuscripts. As 'they ▼« 
on parchment, and the capital letters illuminated 
with blue, and purple, and gold, after the manofl 
of the ancient manuscripts, he sold them as sad, 
at sixty crowns. But those who first purchased 
copies, comparing them together, soon found thit 
they exactly resembled each other : Afterwards, 
they learned that Fust had sold a great number 
of copies, and had lowered the price, fiist to 
forty, and then to twenty crowns. The fraud 
being thus discovered, he was pursued by the 
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^ officers of justice, and forced to fly from Paris, 
and return to Mentz; but not finding himself 

jL safe, he again quitted Mentz^ and withdrew to 

• Strasburg, where he taught the art to Mentelin.*"* 

The facility with which Faust thus supplied 

Bibles for sale, is said to have caused him to be 

accounted a necromancer ; and to have given rise 

1 to the well-known story of the Devil and Dr. 
Faustus. Others have called the truth of this in 
question, and have remarked, ihat there was a 

r Facustiis living at the same period, who wrote a 
poem, De Influentia Syderwm^ which, with a 
number of other tracts, was printed at Paris, 
^* per Guidonum Mercatorem, 1496.'' His proper 
name was Publius Faustus Andrelinus Foro- 
liviencis, but he called himself, and his firiendfi, 
in their letters to him, called him, Faustua,^ 
Many other editions of the Latin Bible were, 
about the same period, executed by other printers 
in different places, most or all of whom had 
learned the art from the original inventors ; and 
so indefatigable were these early printers, that 
nearly one hundred editions of the Latin Bible 
were printed before the end of the fifteenth cen- 

* Lambinet, utsup, 
•f- Gentleman^s Magazine, 1812, part 2, p. 523. — Peignot, 
£88ai 8ur Parchemin, pp. 70, 100, nates, — Chevillier, 1* Origine 
de rimprimerie de Paris, part 1, c. 1, p. 16, Paris, 1694, 4to. 
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tury, sixteen of which were accompanied wid 
PosTiLLjB, or Commentary of De Ltba. Be 
these, there were upwards of thirty editiix 
the Latin Psalter, many of them with Com 
tanea ; three editions of the Latin New T 
ment, with LyrcCa Notes ; and several editim 
the Prophets^ the Gospels^ or other parts d 
Sacred Volume.* 

The first printed edition of the Bible in 
modem language, was in the German, supp 
to be printed by John Mentelin, but i^ 
date, place, or printer's name. I'list also pn 
an edition in 1462, in two folio volumes.-f- 

In 1471, an Italian Version of the Script 
by Nicolas Malermi or Malerbi, a Camakk 
monk, was printed at Venice; and is said to 1 
gone through no fewer than nine editions in 
fifteenth, and twelve editions in the sixteenth 1 
tury. But being written in a style unsuited to 
sixteenth century, a new version was underti 
by Antonio Brucioli, a learned native of Flore 
His version of the New Testament appeaiec 
1530, and was followed, at intervals during 
years, by translations of the rest of the 



* Le Long, Biblioth. Sacra, edit Mascb, part 2, vd 
cap. 2. passim, 

f Dibdin's Biblioth. Spencer, vol. 1, pp. 42 46. JXbi 

Library Companion, p. 18. 
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books. Such was the avidity of the people to 
lead the Scrrptures in their native tongue, and 
die disposition of the learned to gratify their 
desire, that in the course of a few years, several 
other Italian translations were made, and pub- 
lished by Marmochini, Zaccario, and others. 
Brudoli^s Bible was ranked among prohibited 
books of the first class, in the Index of the 
Council of Trent ; and all his works, published 
Ar t6 be published, were formally interdicted as 
hieretical.* 

In 1475, a Dutch Bible was printed at 
Dologne, in two folio volumes ; a French one 
It Lyons, in 1477 « ^^^ ^ ^^^ dialect of Lower 
Saxony, in 1490, folio ; and a Bohemian one 
It Prague, in 1488, folio. So studious, indeed, 
in the Bible, were the Bohemians, that, at the 
Council of Basil, called in 1431, iEneas Sylvius, 
■fterwards Pope Pius II., declared ^' that it was 
ft shame to the Italian priests, that many of them 
had never read the whole of the New Testament 
with attention, whilst scarcely a woman could be 
finind among the Bohemians, or Thaborites, who 
eould not answer any questions respecting either 
the Old or New Testament.^'t 

• M^Crie's Hist, of the Refonnation in Italy, pp. 52—65. 
•f- Usseiii Hist. Dogmat, p. 167.— Townley's lllustmtions 
of Biblical Literature, vd. 2, pp. 153—171* 
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In Spain, the New Testament was 
in 1478,* though the Scriptures were 
from being circulated, by the establishment of tk( 
Court of Inquisition, by Ferdinand and IsabeUi^k 
1480, and the subsequent edict of their CaiUk 
Majesties, which enacted, that '^ no one skonU 
translate the Scriptures into the vulgar toi^ 
or have them in their possession^ under painif 
the severest punishments.'" -f* But about die yai 
1500, a Spanish translation of the whole Bibk^ 
which had been made in the dialect of Valendi, 
was printed at Amsterdam, where an edidon if 
the Pentateuch in Spanish had been printed, ■ 
1478. A Spanish version of the New Testamot 
by Feancis Enzinas, a native of Burgos, ■ 
Spain, was printed at Antwerp, in 1542 ; andt 
Spanish translation of the Pentateuch was printtl 
by the Jews at Constantinople, in 1547, ^ 
Like the other early translations, these were mak 
from the Latin Vulgate.J 

In 1477? the Psalms were printed in Hebnty 
with the Commenta/ry of Kimchi^ by Joseph wA 

* R. D. Caballero, De Prima Typog. Hispan., p. 9. Bow 
1793, 4to. 

-)- Usserii Hist. Dogmat., p. 175. — Russel's Hist, of Modn 
Europe, vol. 2, p. 112. 

X Calmet, Dictionnaire de la Bible, ''*• Bibles EspagnoleL'*- 
Marshes History of Scripture Translations, p. 2. 
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pi» son Chaim Mordecai, and Hezekiah Monro : 
JXe edition was in quarto, and consisted of three 
jnpdred copies. From this period, different parts 
if' Scripture in the original continued to issue 
imn' the press ; and in the year 1488, a complete 
lEebtew Bible, m folio, was printed in Italy, at 
loncino, a city of the Cremonese, by a famUy of 
Tews, who, under the adopted name of Soncinati, 
litablished printing presses in various parts of 
Smope, including Constantinople. In 1494, an 
l^ption of the Hebrew Bible was executed at 
BieBcia, in octavo, chiefly remarkable for being 
dbe edition afterwards made use of by Luther, in 
\OB translation of the Bible. This department of 
typography was ahnost entirely engrossed by the 
JmwB in Italy, until the year 1518, when an 
edition of the Hebrew Scriptures, accompanied 
ivifth various readings and Rabbinical Commen- 
taries proceeded from the splendid press which 
Dftiual Bomberg had recently erected at Venice.* 
During this century flourished also R. Isaac, 
or MoKDECAi Nathak, a celebrated Jew, and 
thejirst who engaged in the laborious work of 
Dompiling a Hebeew Concobdance, which he 
bq^n in 1438, and completed in 1448, after ten 

• M^Crie's Hist of the Reformatioii in Italy, pp. 39, 40.— 
TowDley*B lUustrations of Biblical Literature, voL 2, p. 116. 
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years^ wearisome toil. His book was publubed at 
Venice, 1523, but with conndeiable defects, raaay 
words and places being wholly omitted. A sebslid 
edition was pnnted at Basil, 1581, by Ambrose 
Froben, in which some of the faults <^ the Vcliloie 
edition were corrected ; but without altering die 
form, or supplying the defects. A splendid and 
greatly improved edition, by Marius de Calask, 
a Franciscan firiar, was published at Bxmie, it 
1621, in four volumes, foUo. Afterwards Jolm 
Buxtorf, the indefatigable propagator of die 
Hebrew language, imdertook to odnect M 
reform the preceding editions ; and happify mo- 
ceeded, by casting it into an entirely new ftm. 
This was printed after his death, by his- mb, it 
Basil, in 1632, foUo. The Rev. W. lUnnHiie 
published an edition of Calasio^s work, in 17479 
at London, in four volumes, folio. But the most 
useful edition is, The Hebrew Concordamee, 
adapted to the English Bible, disposed after die 
manner of Buxtorf, by Jokn TayUyr, D.D.: 
London, 1754, two volumes, folio, which may 
be justly styled, the slvth edition of R. Nathalies 
Concordance, that having been the ground-woik 
of the whole.* 

* Taylor's Hebrew Concordance, Preface, voL 1, see. 1.— 
Clarke's Bibliographical Dictionary, vol. 2, p. 113. 
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H The jirst printed edidbn of any part of the 
j Greek Testament, is one by Aldus Manutius, 
I who printed the first six chapters of St. John^s 
I Grospel, at Venice, in 1504; and in 1512, the 
whole of St. John^s Gospel was printed at 
Tubingen, in Suabia.* 

In 1516, Justinian, Bishop of Nebo, procured 
the Psalter to be printed in Genoa, by Peter 
Paul Porrus, in Hebrew^ Arabic^ Chaldee^ and 
Greek, with the Latin Versions, Glosses, and 
Scholia, which last made the eighth column in 
fiilio. The Arabic was the first that ever was 
printed ; and this the first piece of the Bible that 
ever appeared in so many languages. Justinian 
caused fifty copies to be printed upon vellum, 
which he presented to every crowned head, 
whether Christian or Infidel.*|* 

Learning beginning to revive in Europe, some 
of the most eminent men of the age employed 
themselves in collating the manuscripts of the 
Greek New Testament, for the purpose of obtain^ 
ing a correct text of those invaluable writings. 

Among those who applied themselves to ihat 
important work. Cardinal F&ancis Ximenss, 
archbishop of Toledo, deserves particular notice, 

* Manh's Lectures, part 1, p. 9!!. 
f Bibliographical Dictionary, vol. 1, p. 241. 
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of the whole Greek Testament ever printe 
thoagfa printed id 1514, it was not publia 
1522, when the whole of the Bible wa 
public. The expense of the work is said 
been fifty thousand ducats. Three copii 
printed upon veUrnn, one of which, beli 
he the copy formerly possessed by the illi 
editor himself, was some time ago sold for 
This Bible, &om having been printed a 
plutum, is commonly ctdled the Complia 
Polyglott. It is divided into six parts, an 
prised in four volumes, folio. When t 
volume waa completed, and brought to tl 
dinal, he hastened to receive it, and so 
raising bis hands and eyes to heaven, exc 
" I thank thee, my Saviour Jesus Chris 
before I die, I see the completion of what 
earnestly desired." Then turning to soou 
fiiends who were present, he said to them, 
has favoured me with success in things ' wl 
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80 much as this edition of the Bible, which opens 
those sacred sources firom which a purer theology 
may be drawn, than firom those rivulets, firom 
whence j in general, it is sought.^* 

But even the liberal and learned Xim£N£s was 
80 far swayed by the sentiments of the church 
to which he belonged, that when the bishop of 
Grenada caused the Psalms, the Gospels, and the 
!Epistles to be translated into Arabic, fot the use 
of the Moriscoes, he censured him for it, declar- 
ing, that, '^ whenever the Bible should be trans- 
lated into the vulgar tongue, it would b^ of per- 
nicious consequence to Christianity .'*'-(- 

The sera of the glorious Refobmation, by 
LuTHEB, and the other illustrious Reformers, 
dates its commencement firom about this period. 

Prior to that happy event, the grossest igno- 
rance of the Scriptures prevailed, not only 
amongst the laity, but also amongst many of the 
clergy ; and even for many years subsequent, the 
baneful influence of ignorance was felt by those 
countries which remained under the Papal juris- 
diction. Stephanus relates an anecdote of a cer- 
tain doctor of the Sorbonne, who, speaking of the 

• BibUog. Diet, voL 1, p. 242.-:-Flechier, Uistoire du Card. 
Ximenes, vol 1, liv. 1, pp. 17&— 179* 

-)- IiOckman*8 History of Popish Persecutioos, p. 254. 
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Refonners, expressed his isurprise at theff mode 
of reasoning, by exclaiming, ^* I wonder vly 
these youths are constantly quoting the Nev 
Testament, I was more than fifty years old bcfiie 
I knew any thing of a New Testament.^ Ajai 
Albert, archbishop and elector of Menti, in the 
year 1530, having accidentally met with a 'BBtiit, 
opened it, and having read some pages, observedy 
^' Indeed, I do not know what this book is, bnl 
this I see, that every thing in it is against Uf* 
Even Carolostadius, who was afterwards one of 
the Reformers, acknowledged that he never 
began to read the Bible till eight years after he 
had taken his highest degree in divinity.* In 
some churches in Germany, Aristotle^s Etfaid 
were read instead of the Gospel ; a practice whidi 
had subsisted in some places from the time of 
Charlemagne.^l* In our own coimtry, dll the 
time that the learned John Colet was Dean of 
St. Paulas, in London, there was scarcely s^Laim 
Testament in any cathedral church in England, 
though the Latin was the only authorized lan- 
guage for the Scriptures and Service-Books ; and 
instead of the Gospel of Christ, the spaiioot 

* Leusdeni Philolog. Heb. Mixt., Dissert 1, p. 8. Ridder, 

de Eruditione Historica, cap. 1, p. 39. Rotterdam, 1080. 
•|* Bayle^s Dictionary, Art. " Aristotle," 
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^ G&spel of Nicodemua* was affixed to a pillar, in 

^ the metropolitan church of Canterbury. The 

^ dean died in 1519.f In a miasal printed at Paris, 

^ in 1580, for the use of the English Catholics, 

J and preserved in the Dissenters^ library, London, 

j there are notices prefixed to many of the prayers 

J and psahns, intimating the indulgences and par- 

^ d<m8, granted by the Pope to those who repeat 

IJbem a certain number of times. An extract or 

two, will sufficiently demonstrate the deplorable 

state of the Romish Church at that period. To 

the prayer beginning, '' Precor te amantissime,^^ 

&C., the following note is prefixed : ^^ Our holy 

fiider Sixtus the iiij. hath graunted to all them 

that be in the state of grace sayinge thys prayer 

fblowynge immediatly after the elevacyon of the 

* The Gospel of Ntcodemus is a work supposed to have 
been foxged towards the dose of the third century, by Leucius 
CharinuS. It treats chiefly of the Crucifixion and Resurrection 
of our Lord, and of his Descent mto Hell. It contains many 
trifling and ludicrous relations, such as the standards or colours 
bowing to Christ as he passed, — Jesus appearing to Joseph of 
Arimathea after his resurrection, wiping his face from the dew, 
kissing him, and commanding him to remain in his own house 
for forty days ; with a supposititious narrative of events attending 
Christ's descent into hell, &c., &c.— See Jones's New and Full 
Method of Settling the Canonical Authority of the New Testa- 
ment, vol. 2, p. 262, &c.— Townley's Illustrations of Biblical 
Literature, vol. 2, p. 159. 

-{- Martyrologia Evangdica, p. 198, folio. 
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body of our Lorde dene remission of all thiqfT-. . 
synnes perpetually endurynge. And also Jolui 
the iij. pope of rome, at the requcstc of the 
quene of englonde, hath graunted to all them thit 
devoutly say thys prayer before the ymage of o© 
Lorde crucified, as many dayes of pardon as 
there were woundes in the body of our Lorde in 
the tyme of his bytter passyon the whjpdie weie 
V. M. iiij hondred. iij scoure and vJ" Agaii^ ts 
certain verses of the Psalms, the following carious, 
notice is prefixed : ^^ When saint Bernard was in 
hys prayers the dyvel sayd unto hym. I know 
that there be certeyne verses in the sawter who 
that say them day ly shall not perysshe, and he 
shall have knowlege of the daye that he shall 
dye, but the fendewolde not shewed hym to samt 
Bernard, than saint Bernard. I shall say dayly 
the hole sawter, the fende considerynge that saint 
Bernard shall do so moche profyte to laboore so 
he shewed hym this verses.*" 

Pained by remarking these lamentable proofi 
of ignorance and superstition, we turn with plear 
sure, to notice a few instances of a very diflferent 
and more enlightened nature. In this list, 
Eeasmus deserves a foremost place. One of the 
greatest men that ever adorned the commonwealth 
of learning, he attacked, with all the keenness 
and force of satire and wit, the various corrup- 
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• 

lions of the Church of Rome ; and though he 
oonfessed that he had not finnness enough to 
become a martyr for the sake of truth, and there- 
fore shrunk firom openly and decidedly espousmg 
the Reformation by Luther ; yet it must be 
acknowledged, that his powerftd opposition to the 
rapieratitious practices of Popery, greatly pro- 
moted the eventual success of the Reformers. 
To him the Christian world is indebted for the 
first pubUahed edition of the Greek Testament, 
after thd invention of printing; for though the 
Complutensian edition was Jirat printed^ it was 
not published till 1522, whereas Erasmuses edition 
was published in folio, in 1516. His study, which 
18 still preserved at Basil, excites the curiosity of 
strangers. In it are yet to be seen, his ring^ his 
sealy his pencil, his sword, and the New Testa- 
meni written with hie own hand* He died at 
Basle, July 12, 1536, aged ^0.'* 

Joannes Regiomontantus, another learned 
man, who died in 14<76, at the age of forty, is 
reported to have held the Greek Testament in such 
high estimation, that he transcribed the whole, 
in the most elegant manner, with his own hand ; 
and had, by constant reading, rendered it quite 
fiuniliar to him.f 

• Bibliog. Diet, vol. 3, p. 182. 
t Body, de Bib. Text., p. 2, b. 3, p. 447. 
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Such also was the attachmeiit of some penoni) 
early in the sixteenth centuxy, to the Scriptum^ 
and their, veneration for the New Teetamatt^ 
that, although they did not understand Greek jj^ 
because it was the original fewt, they interlined it 
with the LoHn. Dr. Hody mentions 8 manuacf^ 
of this kind preserved amongst die mamuKacipli 
of Corpus Christi Collie, Oxford ; and says, it ii 
on parchm^it, and executed in a most splendd 
manner. The Latin is written mth bladc^ and 
the Greek with red ink. It forms two hogs 
volumes.* 

Revertii^ to the state of the Church, we find 
Leo X., of the noble family of the Medid, 
elected to the Papal chair, A. D. 1613. He w» 
munificent to men of genius and literature^ but 
infidel in his principles, and licentious in his prac- 
tice. It was he who profanely said to Cardinal 
Bembo, one of his secretaries, ^^ How profitaUe 
hath this fable of Jesus been to us and our pre- 
decessors!^-)- 

Under the pontificate of Leo, the Providenee 
of God raised up Mabtin Luthee, a native of 
Eisleben, in Saxony, to commence the work of 
the Reformation. 

• Hody, de Bib. Text, part 2, b. 3. p. 458. 
-)- Townley^s Illustrations of Biblical Literature, vol. 2, 
p. 191. 
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LuTHEE was bom in 1483, and, though hie 
parents were poor, received a learned education ; 
but he afterwards retired into the Monastery of 
Erfoid, under the influence of religious impres- 
sions, occasioned by the awful death of a com- 
panion, and his own providential deliverance firom 
a tremendous storm, in which he was struck by 
lightning, but escaped without much injury. 

** In this imiversity of Erford,'' says Fox, the 
mBTtyroloffst^ ^^ there was a certain aged man in 
the convent of the Augustines, with whom, Luther, 
being then of the same order, a Friar Augustine, 
had ccmferenoe upon divers things, especially 
teaching the article of remission of sins ; the 
which' article the said aged father opened unto 
Luther after this sort ; declaring, that we must 
not generally believe only forgiveness of sins to 
be, or to belong to Peter, to Paul, to David, or 
such good men alone; but that God^s express 
commandment is, that every man should believe 
his sins particularly to be forgiven him in Christ ; 
and fturther said, that this interpretation was 
eonficmed by the testimony of St. Bernard, and 
showed him the place, in the sermon of Annimci- 
atbn, where it is thus set forth : ^ But add thou 
that thou believeat this^ — that by him thy sins 
are forgiven thee. This is the testimony that 
the Holy Ghost giveth thee in thy heart, saying. 
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Thy sins are forgiven thee. For ihia is the 
opinion of the Apostle^ tha/t mem is freely jus- 
tified by faith. By these words Luther was not 
only strengthened, but was also instructed of the 
full meanmg of St. Paul^ who repeateth so numy 
tunes this sentence,-— 'fFi? are justified by fmlk. 
And having read the expositions of many upoa 
this place, he then perceived, as well by ihe 
purpose of the old man, as by the comfinrt he 
received in his spirit, the vanity of those inter- 
pretations, which he had read before of the 
Schoolmen. And so reading by little and little, 
with conferring the sayings and examples of the 
Prophets and Apostles, and continual invocatiim 
of God, and excitation of faith, by force of 
prayer, he perceived that doctrine most evi- 
dently.'' * 

In this monastery he unexpectedly found s 
neglected copy of the Latin Veesion of the 
Bible. Delighted with the discovery, he hid 
himself as frequently as he could, in the library, 
with his Bible, the only book, as he often said, 
wherein he could find comfort ; and studied it 
with such application, that he could turn at once 
to any passage it contained. From the first hour 
he met with the Bible, he esteemed it above all 

* Fox's Acts and Monuments, &c., toI. 2, p. 40. 
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Other books in the world, and firequendy begged 
of God, that he might some time or other have 
one of his own.* 

This diligence in reading and studying the 
Holy Scriptures, gradually enlightened his 
inind, and eventually led to that astonishing 
and blessed change which took place in the 
Christian church. 

The amiable Philip Schwabtzbbde, or 
Melancthon, whose extraordinary learning and 
abiliides had caused him to be chosen Greek pro- 
fessor of Wittemberg, in 1518, at the juvenile 
age of 21, was one of Luther^s earliest, most 
Icflmed, and most constant friends in the work of 
the Reformation. From a youth he had been 
accustomed to carry about with him, a small Bible, 
printed by Frobenius, and presented to him by 
Reudilin, which he read wherever he came. But 
in g^eral the Word of God was so scarce, and so 
ieldom to be obtained, especially in the origmal 
languages, that when he began to proclaim the 
Truth at Wittemberg, he was obliged to print 
•dect parts of the Greek Testament for the use 
of the students in the luiiversity, that he might 
be able to explain the Scriptures to his hearers. 
The Epistle to the Romans was edited by him, 

* Life of Martin Luther, by J. D. Hemnichniid, in Annin* 
lI«g.voL 1, p.fl, 72. 
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in 1520. The first Episde to the Corinthians, in 
1521. The second Epistle separately, the umt 
year ; and also the Epistle to the CoIo8sian&* 

As the Beformation proceeded, the Refonnen 
became more and more convinced of the necessi^ 
of furnishing the people with the Sacred Wntmgi 
in the Vulgar Tongue. In a work, howlBver, of 
such importance, much caution and drcomspeo- 
tion were necessary, as well as ability, zeal, per- 
severance, and fidelity; so that although the 
Reformers had early and diligently applied them* 
selves to the study of the Scriptures in the origimal 
languages, it was not till eleven years had elapaed 
that an entire translation of them was presrated 
to the world. 

LuTHEB wisely called in to his assistance 
Melancthon and other professors, that eadi 
might contribute towards the perfection of the 
whole. Their method was to assemble from time 
to time, when each came prepared, by having 
previously studied the particular parts of the 
Bible then under consideration. Some of the 
professors excelled in an acquaintance with the 
Chaldee Paraphrases or Targums; others in the 
Rabbinical writers ; while others brought various 
lights from the Greek Septuagint, and the frag- 

♦ BibUog. Diet voL 6, p. 194. 
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metktanF the Greek translations of Aquila, Sjmr- 
madbus, and Theodotion. Luther, who presided, 
had always before him the Hebrew Bible, the 
Latin Vtdgate, and his own manuscript version. 
Thus they proceeded to examine the whole, sen^ 
tei^ice by sentence, till after sufficient deliberatk>n, 
it was agreed either to confirm, to alter, correct, or 
improye the translation as occasion required. 

Nothing could exceed the zeal and fidelity of 
Ijttther in the prosecution of this work. He 
examined various gems in the elector^s palace, 
in order that he might be able the better to trans- 
late those parts where precious stones are men- 
tioned. He obtained much information firom the 
librarian respecting difierent species of insects 
and reptiles, as well as of tmld hearts and rapct- 
ciaus birds. Various animals were also dissected at 
hb house, that by examining their difiTerent parts 
he might represent the ancient Scriptures with 
more accuracy ; and so anxious was he conscien- 
tiously to discharge his duty, that he declared to 
bis fiiends, that he had sometimes emidoyed 
fco«.» „ «Ue. d.y, beta, h. »^ ^ 
hittiself in translating a smgle word. 

It was by such a gradual progression, that at 
length, through the blessing of God, the German 
version was completed, which is to this day 
received with admiration by the most learned and 
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judicious meti, and to which mftny of the modem 
European versions bear a strong resemblance. 
The New Testament was published by Luther, 
after it had been revised by Mdancthon, in IBSSk 
Different parts of the Old Testament weite pulK 
lished in different years, but we do not find that 
the whole Bible was collected together till 1534 * * 

The following remarks by the learned Francx, 
in his Prefatory Epistle to Mayer on his Histoiy 
of the Lutheran Versions, are appropriate and 
interesting : 

^^ No man in existence, who is wise of heartand 
whose mind is free from prejudiced opinions, can 
do otherwise than gratefiilly acknowledge and 
declare, that our Church received, by the munifi^ 
cence of Heaven, a precious and inestimaUe 
treasure, when the Bible was bestowed upon her, 
translated into German by Luther, that divine 
hero. For the consequence was, that, by the 
assistance which this work afforded, even the 
most simple and illiterate of our Germans weie 
still more confirmed in the Heavenly Truth that 
Luther had previously sowed, and, becomiii^ 
illuminated by the light which the perusal of the 
Scriptures difiused, they entirely withdrew them- 
selves from that dense Popish darkness in the 

* Life of Philip Melancthon, bj Retr. P. DickhiMHi, iA 
Aimin. Mag. vol. 20, p. 602. 
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dimds of which they had been inTolved^ and 
Irliich had spread a black covering over nearly 
the irhole of Europe. For, as the Sun, when he 
rises in the East, illumines and fills all things 
with his splendour, and drives away the lingering 
flliadows of the chased night ; so does the glitter- 
ing and refulgent light of the Holy Scriptures 
shine upon men, and dispels firom their minds, as 
fiNHn their eyes, the darkness of errors. This 
effect was observed with much grief and anxiety 
by the Bishops, who at the command of the Pon- 
tiff were convened in Bologna, in the year 1553; 
snd^ in the advice which they tendered to Pope 
JuHus III., about establishing the dignity of the 
Church of Rome, and which was afterwards pub- 
lished by Vergerius, they considered this to be the 
principal part, — that the Scriptures should be 
aeoretedy to prenent them from faUmg into the 
hands of the common people. They say, 

* Lastly, Among the various counsels which 

* at the present time we are able to give, the most 

* important of all we have reserved to the dose : 

* Our eyes must here be opened, and we must try 

* with all our powers that as small a portion of 
' the Grospel as it is possible, especially in the 

< Vulgar Tongue, be read in those cities which 
^ are under your jurisdiction and power ; and that 

< the little which is usually read in [the service 
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of] the Mass is amply sufficient; but that bo 
mortal man whatever shall be allowed to lead 
more than that small portion : For as long samm 
were content with such a morsel, so long Hi 
your afl&irs prosper according to the wtsheaiof 
your heart ; and they began to be embarmsd 
from the time when the common people wen 
accustomed to read further. In brie^ this wiSk 
Book that, beyond all others, has raiseJt these 
storms and tempests among us, by which we are 
almost swept away. And indeed if -any otie 
will reflect upon [the contoits of] this Book^ 
and then contem^tes in regular order each rf 
those things which hare usually been dom^ in 
our Churches ; he will instantly perceive, that 
there is the greatest dissimilarity between them, 
and that this our doctrine is entirely iUBBt&A 
from that [in the Bible] and is likewise oftm 
contrary to it. As soon as ever the peo^ 
understand this, being stimulated to it by some 
learned man or other among our adversaries, 
they will not cease their clamours until diey 
have completely divulged every thing, and have 
rendered us hatefrd to all men. Wherefbfe, 
those few sheets [of which the Bible consists] 
must be concealed ; but, in the execution of this 
affair, some degree of caution and diligence must 
be observed, lest it excite still greater tumults 
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^ and disturbanoM.^ — Thus did those children of 
dvknesfl avoid the light, and utter grievous 
knieirtatioiis at the brilKant splendour of Holy 
Writ, as owls do when the light of the morning 
ttfst offers itself to their view. But the less those 
mat, who made a profit by deception, were able to 
endare this splendour; with the greater eagerness 
wcfe the eyes of those turned towards it, who had 
icgaxi to the Truth and to their own salvation. 
Thefefi^re with all gladness of heart did our 6er- 
mwoB proceed, after they had obtamed such a 
fimnirable opportunity of searching the Scrip- 
tttree, by the publication of the Bible in the 
versiim of Luther." * 

leather died in 1546, and was buried at Wit- 
tenberg, with the greatest pomp that perhaps 
9tet happened to any private man; princes, earls, 
nobles, and students without number, attended the 
procession ; and Melancthon delivered Us fiineral 
onrtion. 

After the decease of Luther, his great work, the 
Gktman Translation of the Holy Scriptures, was 
circulated through the Germanic States with the 
atmost diligence and assiduity. Before his death 
me or more European versions had been made 

* Mayeri Hist. Vers. Gennan. Biblior. D. M. Lutheri. Epist. 
Fiuck. 
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fiom it, and it afterwards became the ground- 
work of others. Walch ♦ enumerates the 1^ 
Saxon, the Pomeranian, the Danish, 1^ Icelaiu&i 
the Swedish, the Belgic or Dutch, the Lithuaida» 
the Sorabic or Wendish, the Finioiflh, and die 
Lettish. But besides the versions ahready named, 
the whole or portions of the Sacred Scnptmtt 
were translated during the sixteenth century into 
other languages and dialects. — ^The book of M 
was translated into Romaic or Modem Greek, I7 
R. Moses Ben Elias Pobian ; the New Testament 
into Romanese or Grison, by Jacobus Biffinm; 
into Hebrew, by O. Schreckenfiisius ; into CantA- 
brian or Basque, by order of Queen Jaate i 
Albret; into Hungarian, by different persdtt; 
into Creole, by order of the king of Denmak; 
divers portions of the New Testament into the 
dialects of South America, Greenland, &c., and 
the whole Bible into Helvetian or German-Swin, 
by Leo Judae; into English, by Tyndal and 
Coverdale ; into Welsh, by Salisbury, Morgan, 
and others ; and the New Testament into Irish, 
by Walsh and Kenney, and others. -(• 



* Walcbii Biblioth. Theolog. torn. 4, pp. 96—99. — See alio, 
for the particulars of these Versions, and Biographical Notices rf 
the Transhitions, Illustrations of Bib. Lit. vols. 3 and 4. 
t Illustrations of Bib. Lit. vols. 3 and 4. 
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Xhe drcumstances under which the Icelandic 
Ferraon of the New Testament was undertaken 
md prosecuted by the pious Oddur Gotts- 
BAI.K8ON9 afford a striking instance of the diffi- 
cidllies which many of the first translators of the 
Scriptures had to encounter. At the time of 
oommencing his translation, he was engaged in 
the service of Ogmund, bishop of Skalholt, the 
determined enemy of the Reformation and its 
doctrines. Of this enmity the following instance 
18 given : Gisle Jonson, the rector of the cathe- 
dnl, having imbibed certain Lutheran principles, 
was one day reading the German version of St. 
Luke, in an obscure comer of the church, when 
he was unexpectedly surprised by the bishop, who 
instantly demanded what book he was reading ? 
The panic-struck priest could make no reply. 
Bnraged at his silence, the bishop coarsely 
exdahned, ^^ Show it me, thou son of a ■.'" 
The New Testament was immediately delivered 
to Ogmund, who no sooner opened it, than he 
condemned it as fiill of Lutheran heresy, and 
threw it with violence into the court, before the 
church. To avoid detection by so formidable and 
a^wed an enemy, Oddur was obliged to employ 
every precaution that prudence could dictate. 
With this view, he retired to a small cell in a 
cow-house. In this humble apartment, he was 
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occupied in transcribing ancient ecclesiastical 
statutes and constitutions ; and on showmg bii 
progress to the prelate, obtained those su^pheB of 
paper, and writing materials, which enaUed faia 
to prosecute his &yourite design. But he had 
only advanced in this translation to the end d 
McdtheWyyrYkea he was obliged to quit the e^scopal 
see, probably through information lodged agamit 
him, on account of his principles. On quittbig 
Skalholt, he leased the fimn of Reykium, in the 
district of Olves, and there completed his tnna- 
lation. In order to have it printed, he saikd 
the same year to Denmark, and obtained finr it 
the patronage of his Majesty Christian III., who, 
on its being approved by the university, issuei 
an edict, authorizing its publication. It wai 
accordingly printed the ensuing year, to the great 
joy of Oddur, and his friends, and the gen€id 
benefit of the inhabitants of Iceland; and was 
the first printed Icelandic New Testament. 

Oddur Gottshaleson, was the son of the 
bishop of Holum. In his sixth year he was com- 
mitted to the care of his unde Guttorm, a lawyer 
in Norway, by whom he was sent to the school of 
Bergen. Whilst at Bergen, the doctrines of the 
Reformation attracted his attention, and at loigth 
created in him the utmost anxiety of mind. At 
a loss to decide what was truth, he sought wisdon 
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of Grod. For three successive nights he pros- 
tnted himself upon the floor of his apartment, 
* and besought the Father of Lights, to open the 
ojCB of his understandmg, and show him the 
truth. The result was a firm conviction, that the 
cmuse of the Reformer was the cause of God. From 
Bergen he proceeded to Germany, and heard the 
flermons of Luther and Melancthon. On return- 
ing to Iceland, he entered into the employment of 
Osmund, bishop of Skalholt. Here he associated 
liiih Gisle Jonson, the rector of the cathedral 
aaentioned above ; Gissur Einarson, the bishop^s 
secretary ; and his steward, Oddur Eyolfson ; all 
«f whom used to meet at the house of the latter, 
in order to read the Scriptures, and the works of 
Luther. Beside the New Testament, he also 
tEsnalated the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, into 
his native tongue. He added to it short erposi- 
Unj notes, and got it printed at Copenhagen, in 
1558. All his translations which were made pub- 
lic by him, were printed at his own expense. In 
1554, he was made lawyer of the northern division 
of the island, an ofiice which he filled with great 
cvedit till 1556, when he lost his life in the river 
Laofd^ in the Eiosar district.^ 

In the year 1526, William T5mdal, a native of 
Wales, printed the first edition of his English 

* HendeT8on*8 Iceland, vol. 2, Hiatorical View, &c 
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New Testament, in octavo, without a name. It 
was printed at Antwerp, where Tyndal had fir 
some time been maintained by an annuity ciJBlO 
per annum, which was then a sufficient allowanoe 
fmr a single man, allowed him by Mr. M nynnftnA , 
a merchant in London. This edition is toj 
scarce ; for soon after its first appearance, bishi^ 
Tonstal being at Antwerp, desired Augostni 
Packington, an English merchant, to buy up all 
the copies that remained unsold; and on the 
bishop^s return to England, they with many other 
books were burned at Paulas Cross.* Thie sak 
of these copies, however, enabled Tyndal to pie- 
pare another and more correct edition for the pfeiBB, 
which was printed in 1534. He also puUished 
an English translation of the Pentateuch, in 
octavo, in 1530 ; and about 1531, translated and 
printed the prophecy of " Jonas.'" There were 
also several pirated editions of Tyndal''8 New 
Testament, printed by Dutch printers, in duo- 
decimo, and sold at about thirteen pence apiece. 
Tyndal^s own edition was sold at about three 
shillings and six-pence per volume; Grebige 
Joye, anEnglish reftigee, who corrected the Dutch 
editions, received only fowr pence haif-pemnji 

* Lewis's Hist, of English Translations, p. 78. — Crnt- 
weU's preface to Wilson's Bible. Bath, 1785, 4to. 
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a sheets or fourteen shillings for the whole of his 
labour.* 

Ixx a letter written by Tyndal to his firiend and 
companion John Frith, who afterwards suffered 
marQrrdom, he thus records his integrity in the 
tnmslation of the Scriptures : " I call God to 

&ECOBD AGAINST THE DAY WK SHALL APPEAE 
BSFOEE OUR LoBD JeSUS, TO GIVE A RECKON* 
ING OF OUR DOINGS, THAT I NEVER ALTERED 
ONE SYLLABLE OF God's WoRD AGAINST MY 
CONSCIENCE, NOR WOULD DO THIS DAY, IF ALL 
THAT IS IN EARTH, WHETHER IT BE HONOUR, 
PLEASURE, OR RICHES, MIGHT BE GIVEN ME. 

Moreover, 1 take God to witness to my 

CONSCIENCE, THAT I DESIRE OF GoD TO MY- 
SELF IN THIS WORLD, NO MORE THAN THAT, 
WITHOUT WHICH I CANNOT KEEP HIS Laws.*" 

" Judge,"" says Frith, " whether these words be 
not spoken of a faithful, clear, innocent heart.^ f 

In England, the importers and venders of Tyn- 
daTs translations were condemned to ride with 
their faces to the horses'" tails, with papers on their 
heads, and with the books which they had dis* 
persed tied about them, to the standard in Cheap<> 
side ; and they themselves were compelled to throw 

* Lewis, p. e7.--Crutwell, Preface to Wnwn's Bible.-* 
Gray's Key to the Old Testament, p. 31, 32. 

t Fox, voL 2, p. 367. 

N 
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them into the fire) and were afterwards amensed 
m a considerable fine. ^ Tyndal himself, wa? 
afterwards, through the treachery of Henry 
Philips, strangled end burnt for heresy, in 1536, 
at Filfordin Flanders.f 

At the request of the clergy, several seyc^e 
proclamations were issued by King Henry VIII. 
against all who read, or kept by them, TyndaTs 
translation of the New Testament, so that a copy 
of this book found in the possession of auy person 
was sufficient to convict him of heresy, and subject 
him to the flames. :|; In the early part of this 
king'^s reign, many suffered severely fpr their 
attachment to the Scriptures. The housesi of 
those who were suspected of heresyy as H was 
called, were searched for prohibited books. Child- 
ren were suborned against their parents, and 
wives against their husbands. Many were im- 
prisoned, and obliged to do penance, and many 
were burnt. " But the fervent jzeal of those 
Christian days,"" says the good old Martyrglogist, 
^' seemed much superior to these our days and 
times, as manifestly may appear by 4;he]r sitting 
up all night, in reading and hearing ; also by their 
expense and charges in buying of books in £ng- 

* Lewis, p. 66. 

f Fox*8 Acts and Monuments, vol. 2, p. 305. 

X Henr>'8 Hist, of G. B., vol. 12, p. 69. 
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liflli ; of whom, some gave five marks, some more, 
flKHne less, for a book ; and some gave a load of 
hay, for a few chiqpters of St. James, or of St. 
Pmil m English.'' * 

In 1535, the first translation of the whole Bible 
0V0r printed in English, was completed abroad, 
under the direction of Myles Coverdale, and 
therefore is generally called Coverdale*8 Bible. It 
isin folio, and is dedicated to King Henry VIII. 

Mtles Coverdale, wi^s bom in Yorkshire, 
idbcmli'the year 1484. He was first an Augustine 
monk, but embracing the Reformation, entered into 
holy orders, and, in the year 1551, was consecrated 
BUiop of Exeter. In Queen Mary's time he 
was ejected from his see, and banished. After 
lier deadi he returned to England, but from his 
attachmCTit to the principles of the Puritans, 
leftised to accept again of the bishopric. Grindal, 
bishop of London, gave him the small living 
of St Magnus, near London bridge ; but, not 
complying with the terms of conformity then 
required^ he was deprived of his living, and died 
in indigence, May 20th, 15679 At the advanced 
«geof 81 years. -f" 

* Fox's Acts and Monuments, vol. 2, p. 23. 
f Thon^soD and Orme's Historical Sketch, p. 53.— X<em. 
pxiere*s Biographical Dictionary, 

n2 
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About the same time that Cov/erdale^s Bible 
was printed, Thomas Gibson, or Gybson, « studio 
ous man, and a printer, published the jiT9i Emg- 
lish Concordance of the New Testament* The. 
title of it was, ^^ The Concordance of the New 
Testament most necessary to be had in the haiidM 
of all soche, as desire the communication of 
any place contayned in the New Testament.—^ 
Imprynted hy me Thomas Gfbeon. Cum. 
privilegio regali.'" .The epistle to the reader 
written by him, intimates his being the collector 
or compiler of the work.* 

Dr. Cranmeu, who was favourable to the spread 
of the Scriptures, having been advanced to the 
primacy, exerted his influence with the King t» 
procure permission for the laity to read the BiUe 
in English, which so far succeeded, that in 1537 
the king issued injunctions to the clergy, the 7th 
article of which commands, ^^ that every parson, 
or proprietary of any parish church, within this 
realm, shall on this side the Feast of St. Peter 
ad vincula (August 1) next coming, provide a 
book of the whole Bible, both in Latin and also 
in English, and lay the same in the choir for eveiy 
man that will, to look and read thereon.'*^ -|- 

* Dibdin*8 Typographical Antiquities, voL 3, f» 400. 

t Lewis, p. 103. 
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This had formerly been done in some choirs, 
or diancels, with the Latin Bibles; since John 
Rad3nag, or Rudyng, who was archdeacon of 
Lincohi in I47I9 is said to have founded the 
chancel of the church of Buckingham, and to 
have given a Bible to be chained on the principal 
desk below the chancel.* 

Another noted edition of the Bible in English, 
was printed in 1537) in folio, and is generally 
called Matthew's Bible, from the name affixed to 
it as the editor. It was printed abroad, at the 
expense of the English printers, Richard Grafton 
and Edward Whitchurch. 

The name of Thomas Matthews affixed to it 
As the editor, is said to have been fictitious, .and 
used by the real editor, John Rogers, from motives 
<kf prudence or fear. John Rogers was a native 
of Lancashire, and the first mart3rr whp suffered 
in Queen Mary^s reign, being burnt at Smithfield, 
February 4th, 1666. 

In the year 1639, Grafton and Whitchurch 
published a new edition of the English Bible, in 
large folio, which was stated in the title to be 
^ truly translated after die veryte of the Hebrue 
and Greke textes;^ and was the first English 
translation that professed to be made after the 
werity of the originals. 

' Lewis, p. 103^ Bote from Keimetrs Porocfa. Antiq. 
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This Bible beingprinted withtyp^ of agiSiter 
sice than common, and in a la)^ &3io, with a fine 
emUematical frontispiece, said to be designed- by 
Hans Holbein, and beautifully cut in wdod,itiite 
eailed The Great Bible."^ 

Grafton and Whitchurch had obtained peft- 
mission of King Henry VIII. in 1538, to paiA 
the Bible at Paris ; but whoi the woik wis nearly 
finished, by an order of the Inquistdon^ dateil 
17th Decemb^ the same year, the printers wen 
inhibited under canonical pains to proceed, and 
the whole impression of 2500 copies was seiaed 
and confiscated ; however, by the encouragemont 
of Lord Cromwell, some Englishmen returned to 
Paris, recoTered the presses, tjrpes^&candlyroii^ 
them to London, where the work was resumed^ 
and the Bible finished as already mentioned, in 
1539- A few copies also of the edition^ whidb 
had been seized, that an ofiicer of the 
inquisition had secreted in some dry-vats, mid 
sold as waste paper to a haberdasher, were 
recovered.^!* 

In 1540, another edition of the English Bible 
was printed, in folio, which, on account of die 

* Macknight's Literal Translation of the Apostolical Epistles, 
vol. 1, Gen. Pref. — Lewis, p. 122, where there is a copper-plate 
representation of the irontispiece of the Great Bihie. 
•f- Fox*s Acts and Monuments, vol. 2, p 434. 



pt^ogue to it^ written by afckbishop Ci^anmer, 
mid lEiokne few correctiMd- by him^ is called Cran- 
imr^s Bible. It ^Ifert'bift little bom iAie' Great 
Bibky except that in the cinrious frontispiece, 
JLojrd CrotoweilV aanns afie defaoed^^ These 
editrons are fi:e()tteAtly conefidered as the same^ 
and denominated in the kingV injnnetions, &c. 
thd Bible of the Ii^gfer, oi^ largest voliUne. 

Lord Cromwell had abeady in 1689, procured 
pefmiission to all the King^s subjects, to purchase 
copies of the GreatBible, for t^ use of themselves 
and their families ; and in 1540, a proclamation 
was issued, ordering this Bible to be bought and 
placed in the chtttic^hes, under the penalty of forty 
shillings a month, fer every month they should 
be* without it a^r the next All Saints Day. The 
king also fixed' the price of the Bible at ten 
$(hiSUng8 unbound, and not to be above ttbelve 
sHillinga weU bound and cla6ped.f This procla- 
mation to set up Bibles in the churches, was 
teiiewedinl541. 

*' It was wondierfiil,^ says a^ valuable writer, 
*^ to i^ee with what joy this Book of God was 
rebdved, not only among the leameder sort, and 

* Macknight, and Lewis, ui sup, 
. t Henry's Hist, of Ghreat Britain, vol. 12, p. 77,— Lewis, 
pp. 137, 142. 
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those that were noted for lovers of the Reforsia- 
tioo, but generally all England over, among all 
the Tulgar and common people ; and with what 
greedmess God^s Word waa read^ and what resort 
to places where the reading of it was. Every 
body that could, bought the Book, or busily read 
it, or got others to read jit to them, if they could 
not themselves; and divers more elderly people 
learned to read on purpose, and even little boys 
flocked among the rest to hear portions c^ the 
Holy Scriptures read-'^ 

One William Maldon mention?, that ^^ when 
the king had allowed the Bible to be set forth to 
be read in the churches, immediately several poor 
men in the town of Chelmsford in Essexy wheie 
hi» father lived, and he was bom, bought the 
New Testament^ and on Sundays sat reading it 
in the lower end of the church. Many would 
flock about them to hear their reading ; and he 
among the rest, being then but fifteen years old, 
came every Sunday to hear the glad and sweet 
tidings of the Gospel. But his father observing 
it once, angrily fetched him away, and would have 
him say the Latin Matins with him, which 
grieved him much. And as he returned at other 
times to hear the Scriptures read, his father still 
would fetch him away. This put him upon the 
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thought of learning to read English, that he 
might read the New Testament himself, which 
irhen he had by diligence effected, he and his 
father^s apprentice bought a New Testament, 
Joining their stocks together ; and, to conceal it, 
laid it under the bed-straw, and read it at con- 
venient times." * 

Great, however, as was the joy which these 
translations of the Scriptures, and the permission 
generally to read and possess them, occasioned 
amongst sincere enquirersi after Truth, they met 
with the most violent opposition from those who 
continued their attachment to the church of 
Rome. For the adherents to Popery condemned 
the translations themselves in the most virulent 
terms, and treated those who were in the habit of 
reading them with severity and contempt. In a 
work entitled England^s Reformation^ written in 
Hudibrastic rhyme by Thomas Ward, a zealous 
Roman Catholic, who was born in Yorkshire in 
1652, and died in France in I7O8, the same sub- 
ject is treated with the lowest wit and ribaldry, as 
the following verses, which are far from being the 
worst, will indisputably prove : — 

* Strype*8 Memorials of Archbishop Cranmery b. 1^ p. G4. 
London, 1694. — Dealtry^sVindication of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, p. 32. 

N 5 
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Their Bibles thus fit to a hair, 

They boimd 'em up *twixt PnUms and Prayer # 

And in one volume quickly spread 'em 

O'er an the land for folk to read 'em, 

And their religions thentie to take 

Just as themselves were pleasM to make. 

To kirks, with BibUi under arm 

Like btig'pipesj from each country fSum 

They trudge, each ploughman had his book, 

In which the texts and proofs to look. 



And he to profit most was held. 
Whose Bible was the biggest swell'd 
With double leaves he had tum'd down. 
At places by the parson shewn. 
——From lord to beggar none were idle^ 
But all employed in text of Bible. 
The sealous Lady and her woman 
Found senses out that were not common. 

The 'prentice-boys of ev'ry trade 

Before 'em had their Bibles laid. 

On which their understandings fed. 

While with their hands they wrought for breads 

The Weaver nodding at his loom, 
Could bring a text for ev'ry thrum. 
Prove it forbid. From the beginning 
To weave up woollen yam with linen. 

For every one was left to cite 
Texts to his fancy, wrong or rigfU, 
And put what sense he pleases on 'em. 

Canto III/ 
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In 1043^ aft Aet of PttfiiAment wte obtaiiied by 
the adversaries of translations, condemning Tyiu 
daVa BUbky and the prefitces and notes of all other 
6ditioni^. The plea for this act was, the conten* 
tions and quarrels which had been occasioned by 
the ill use the people made of having and reading 
tbe Scriptures; It was theref(»re fiirther enacted, 
^That no wonian (except noblewomen and gentle- 
women, who might read to themselveis alone, and 
not to others, any texts of the Bible, &e.) nor 
afllificers, 'prentises, journeymen, serving-men, 
husbandmen, nor labourers, were to read the Bible 
or New Testament in Englishe to himselfe, or to 
any other privately or openly, upon paine of one 
iffonth-s imprisonment.^ * A siiAilar act was also 
pa^d in 1546, prohibiting Co^erdc^a^ as weU 
BA'TyndaVe Bible. 

On the passing of these acts, thefoUowing singu- 
lar note was made by a poor shepherd, in a spare 
leaf of Polydore Virgifi^a work on t}^ Ifwenti&n 
of Thinffa^ ptinted by Grafton, 1S46 : " At 
Oxforde the yere 1646, browt down to Seynbury 
by John Darbye pryce fowiem pynce. When 
I kepe Mr. Letjrmers shype I bout thys boke 
when the testament was obberagatyd that shepe- 
he]%s myght not red hit. I prey g<)d amende that 

• Lewis, p. 149. 
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blyndnes. Wryt by Robert Wyllyams keppynge 
sl^iepe uppon Seynbury hill, 154S.'" * 

Henry dying in January IBifJ^ was succeeded 
by his son Edward VI. The young King favouied 
the Reformation, and repealed the Acts which 
prohibited the translation of the Scriptures. 
Injunctions were also issued, and sent into every 
part of the kingdom, enjoining that, within three 
months, a £ible of the korgest volume, in Engliahf 
and within twelve months, Erasmus's Para^ 
phrase of the Gospels^ should be provided taA 
set up in some convenient place in every churchy 
where the parishioners might most conveniently 
resort, in order to read them* -f* 

A pleasing anecdote has been often related of 
this amiable and youthfiil Sovereign''s reverence 
for the Scriptures. Upon a certain occasion, a 
paper which was called for in the council cham- 
ber, happened to be out of reach ; the person con- 
cerned to produce it, took a Bible that lay by, and, 
standing upon it, reached down the paper. The 
king, observing what was done, ran himself to 
the place, and taking the Bible in his hands, 
kissed it, and laid it up again. 
_ About this time, the metrical version- of the 
Psalms, by Stemhold and Hopkins, began to> be 
used in churches. 

^ Lewis, p. 150. — Dibdin's Bibliomania, p. 154. London, 181 L 

-|- Lewis, p. 156. 
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Thomas Sternhold had been groom of the 
tobes to Henry VIII., and had received from him 
cft l^acy of one hundred marks, and was contmued 
in his post by Edward VI. He appears to have 
been a pious man ; since it was from a dislike to 
the loose and wanton ballads sung by the courtiers 
-of Edward, that he first undertook his version of 
Psafans, ^' thinking thereby that the courtiers 
would sing them instead of their sonnets, but did 
not, only some few excepted.^ He was assisted 
by John Hopkins, clergyman and schoolmaster 
of Suffolk. The chief merit of this version con- 
sists in preserving the expressions of the prose. 
The following lines in the 18th Psalm have been 
long and generally admired : 

Tbe Loid descended from above, 

And bowde the heavens most high ; 
And underneath his feet he cast 

The darkness of the sky. 

On cherubs and on cherubim 

FuU royally he rode ; 
And on the wings of mighty windes 

Came flying all abroad. 

' On the death of King Edward in 1553, his 
half sister Mary ascended the throne, and soon 
discovered the most determined attachment to the 
church of Rome. The Bibles that had been 
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phced in the churches were removed, and the 
texts of Scripture on the walls defiu^ed. The Aett 
in fkvour of the Reformation of reUgioii wm 
repealed ; and many of the Reformers, to escape 
the fiuy of their persecutors, fled into divers ports 
of Grermany. Some of them who resided at 
Geneva set about a new translation of theSci!^ 
tures, and the New Testament was there printed 
in 12mo, in 1557 ' ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Testament 
in English with the distinction of verses by 
numeimf figures. ♦ 

During the reign of the cmd and bigotedMaiy^ 
the fires of Smithfield blazed with incredible finy, 
and the lives of her Protestant subjects woe 
sacrificed with merciless violence. Hundreds ef 
persons were burnt alive with circumstances of 
cruelty and horror, surpassing the bloodiest 
persecutions of Pagan antiquity; beside vast 
numbers who sufiered by fines, confiscation, and 
imprisonment. Among those who fell a sacrifice to 
the malevolence of Mary and her advisers were, 
one Archbishop, four Bishops, twenty-one Clergy- 
men, eight Lay-Gentlemen, eighty-four Trades- 
men, one hundred Husbandmen, Labourers, 
and Servants ; fifty-five Women, and four Chit 
dren. In the Executions for Trmaon^ a book 

* Lewis, p 207. — Newcome's Historical View of En^isk 
Biblical Translations, pp. 66— 77. 
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catrecied'y if not irritten, by Lord Buhleigh, in 
QfiHea ElisabetVs time, it is said, that twenty 
Were !ffi«hops and Dignified Clergymen ; and that 
sixty were Women. Strype (MemorialSy vol. 3, 
991- App.) has preserved an exact catalogue of 
die numbers, the places, and the times of execu- 
tkm of those who suffered, and gives these as the 
general sums of the different years, viz : 

A,D. 1555 71 

1556 89 

1557 88 

1658 40 

Total 288 

** Besides those,'' says he, " that dyed of famyne 
in sondry prisons.'' * 

Among these sufferers were archbishop Cran- 
tner, and bishops Hooper, Ferrars, Latimer,f and 

* Neal'i History of the Puritaos, by Toulmin, vol. 1, chap. 

3, p« ^* 

-f Strype thu& describes the dress of good old bishop Latimer, 
when be appeared before the commissioners, and whi^ he 
dbsenres, << was also his habit While he remained a prisoner in 
Oxftnd." ^^ He held his hat in his hand ; he had a kerchief on 
hit hflftd, and upon it a night-cap or two, and a great cap such 
M townsmen used, with two broad fiaps to button under his chin : 
An old thread'bare Bristow freez gown, girded to his body widi 
a penny leathon girdle, at which hanged, by a long string of 
liiWhcr, bis Testament ; and Ids spectacles without case, hang* 
ing about his neck, upon his breast."-^Str3rpe*s ^' Memorials of 
Archbishop Cranmer,*' b< 3, chap. 10, p. 483. 
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Ridley. There were ako many in the bwer walk 
of life, whose names are recorded on high nAhxh 
ing glorified God by their death. Among theae 
the name of Joan Waste, a poor womim, deserres 
never to be forgotten. Though blind from her 
birthf she learned, at an early age, to knit stock- 
ings and sleeves, and to assist her father in Ub 
business of rope-making ; And always disoovend 
the utmost aversion to idleness or sloth. After 
the death of her parents, she lived with her 
brother ; and by daily attendance at church, and 
hearing Divine service read in the Vulgar Tongue 
during the reign of King Edward, became deqdy 
impressed with religious principles. This rendered 
her desirous of possessing the Word of Grod; so 
that at length, having by her labour earned and 
saved as much money as would purchase a New 
Testament, she procured one, and as she could 
not read, it herself, got others to read it to her, 
especially an old man, seventy years of age, a 
prisoner for debt in the Common Hall at Derby, 
and the clerk of the parish, who read a chapter to 
her almost every day. She would also sometimes 
give a penny or two (as she could spare) to those 
who would not read to her without pay. By these 
means she became weU acquainted with the New 
Testament, and could repeat many chapters with- 
out book ; and daily increasing in sacred know- 
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bdge exhibited its influence in her life^ tiQ when 
ahe was about twenty-two years of age, she was 
ecmdemned for not believing the doctrine of 
Trtosubstantiation, and burnt at Derby» August 
Irt, 1666* 

But it was not only in England, that the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into the Vulgar Tongue 
ttiiet with opposition; for in Germany, France, 
and Spain, the most cruel tortures were inflicted 
upon the favourers of the Reformation ; and they, 
and die Sacred Scriptures, were frequently con- 
signed to the flames.f 

The storm, however, which had been raised in 
£n(^d by the inhuman Mary and the popish 
party, haj^ily soon blew over; for the Queen 
dying in: November, 1558, she was succeeded by 
£Iizabedi, who resolving to tread in the steps of 
lier brother Edward, issued injunctions similar to 
Us, by which the Bible in English was again 
placed in the churches, and permitted to be read 
by the people. 

I^ the year 1663, an Act was passed, for the 
translating of the whole of the Holy Scriptures 
into Welsh. The New Testament came out in 
a small quarto, in 1567; translated principally 
by Mr. William Salisbury, of Lansannan, in the 

• Fox, vol. 3, p. 634. 
f Fpx's Acts and Monuments, vol. 2, 3, passim. 
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county of Denbigh, assisted by Br. Bidini 
Davis, bishop of St, David's. 

In 1588, the whole Bible was published it 
Welsh, under the supmntendance of Dr. Willin 
Morgan, of Penmachno, in Caemarvondiift, 
aided by several of his learned oountrymiai. 
This edition was in folio, and the typographieil 
execution elq^t and correct. But this spkndii 
work being designed prmcipaDy iSat the chtndhii^ 
a common edition was stUl wanting for geaeMt 
use, which, however, was not offinrd^ till tlw fm 
1620, when Dr. R. Parry, bishop of St: Am^ 
published one in a portaUe volume, and at t 
moderate price.* The necessity of thiB' laMr 
edition is fiilly proved by the following stBtcUVM 
of the biographer of Wboth, a noted memister, 
and the person who first formed a congr^atm 
of Dissenters, at Llanvaches, in South-Wakt. 
" Sermons," says he, " were but very seldom 
preached in the churches in Wales, in those times ; 
nor was there a Bible to be had througfaout the 
whole country, exciepting those in the churches.^ 
(See Martyrologia E'oangeUca^ p. 344.) 

Archbishop Parker also revised and published 
an edition of the Scriptures in Engliah, in 1568; 

* For this account of the Welsh editions of the Bible, I am 
indebted to my worthy friend, the Rev. John Hughes, Author 
of Hora Britanniea, 
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and as he employed several bishops in' the revi- 
aiim, h is often called the Bishops^ Bible ; and 
flometimes Pabkbb^s Bible. A second edition 
of this Bible was published in 1669.* 

We are also indebted to Archbishop Parker for 
the Order of the Lessons to be read throughout 
the year. Hitherto, few or no peculiar Lessons 
had been- iqipointed for holidays, and particular 
Sundays, but the chapters of the Old and New 
Testament were read in course, without any int»- 
niption or variation : It is thus in the Common 
Prwyw Book'of IMQ, folio. In the second edition 
of that book, under King Edward VI., there were 
'^ Proper Lessons^ for some few holidays, but 
none for Sundays. But Archbishop Parker, who 
had been installed, Dec. 17th, 1569) undertook 
to reform the Ealendar, and to fix the order of 
Lessons throughout the year ; for which, as one 
of the ecdesiastical commissioners, he procured 
letters, under the great seal. In the new edition 
of the Common Prayer Booky printed by Jugg 
and Cawood, in 1560, there was a table inserted 
of proper lessons for the whole year, entitled. 
Proper Lessons to be read for the First Lesson, 
both at the Morning and Evening Prayer y on 
the Sundays throughout the year: And some, 

• Newcome, p. 67. 
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also, far the Second Leaean. At the end of tUi 
Common JPrayer Book^ were certain prayen fir 
private and fiunily use, which in the later editiow 
are either shortened or left out. 

Before this time, the minister who officinfted 

had a discretionary power to change the chi^len 

to be read in course, for others which he ju^;d 

would be more conducive to edification; ttd 

even after this new r^ulation, the same practioe 

appears to have been recommended by the 

bishops ; for in the preface to the second Book 

of Homilies, published in the year 1564, there k 

this instruction to the curates or ministers : ^^ U 

one or other chapter of the Old Testam^it Mk 

in order to be read on Sundays, or holidays, it 

shall be weU done to spend your time to considei 

well of some other chapter in the New Testament 

of more edification, for which it may be changed. 

By this your prudence and diligence in your 

office will appear, so that your people may have 

cause to glorify God for you, and be the readier 

to embrace your labours.^ This liberty, thouj^ 

not legally reversed, was discountenanced by the 

practice of the clergy in general, who strictly 

adhered to the order of the lessons appointed ; yet 

Archbishop Abbot, in his book entitled HilTs 

Reasons Unmasked, &c., p. 317, says, " It is not 

only permitted to the minister, but recommended 
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to him, if wisely and quietly he do read Canonical 

Scripttire^ where the Apocryphaj upon good 

\ lodgment, seemeth not so fit ; or any chapter of 

the canonical may be conceived not to have in it 

I 80 much edification before the simple, as some 

! other parts of the same canonical Scriptures may 

be thought to have.^ * 

In the mean time, Scotla-nd began to experi- 

eoce the happy effects resulting from a more 

general acquaintance with the Sacred Writings, 

Before the Lutheran reformation extended its 

influence to that kingdom, ^^ gross darkness,^ the 

xesult of Popish superstition, ^^ covered the land.^ 

<< £ven bishops were not ashamed to confess^ that 

they were unacquainted with the canon of their 

faidi, and had never read any part of the Sacred 

Scriptures, except what they met with in their 

missals. Under such pastors the people perished 

finr lack of knowledge. That hook which was 

able to make them wise unto salvation, and 

intended to be equally accessible to ^ Jew and 

Gneek, Barbarian and Scythian, bond and &ee,^ 

was locked up from them, and the use of it, in 

their own tongue, prohibited under the heaviest 

penalties. The religious service was mumbled 

* Neal'a Hist of the Puritans, vol. 1, chap. 4, pp. 155, 156. 
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over in a dead language, which many of the 
priests did not understand, and some of then 
could scarcely read; and the greatest caieim 
taken to prevent even catechisms, composed and 
approved by the clergy, firom coming into the 
hands of the laity .^* 

Andbew Fobman, bishop of Mumgr^ and 
Papal legate for Scotland, being obliged to Mjf 
gracBy at an entertainment which he gave to the 
pope and cardinals, in Rome, blundered so in Ui 
Latinity, that his Holiness and their eminenoes 
lost their gravity, which so disconcerted the 
bishop, that he concluded the blessing by giving 
aU the false carles to the Devilj in fiomjne 
Patrisj Filii^ et Sancti Spifitus; to whidi die 
company, not understanding his Scoto-L«tin, said 
Amen, By many of the Scottish clergy it was 
affirmed, '^ that Martin Luther had lately com- 
posed a wicked book called the New Testamefd; 
but that they, for their parts, would -adhere to 
the Old Testament."" Even some of the lihranei 
of their monasteries were without a complete 
copy of the Scriptures. In the catalogue of 
the library at Stirling, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, we find only two Psalters^ and 

• M'Crie's Life of John Knox, voL I, pp. 18, 19. ' 
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•0X16 copy of the Gospels and Epistles^ in manu- 
iKript, most probably in Latin ; the rest of its 
jQcmtents being purely monkish. 

Buty notwithstanding the general ignorance 
"Fhich overspread the nation, a gleam of light 
threw its rays across the minds of certain indi- 
,^ndua]s, prdbably by the introduction of some 
jaS .the writings of Luther, since an Act of 
f srliament was passed so early as July 17th, 
1526, for eschewing of keresyy which forbade 
.^. kolj person or stranger from abroad, to bring 
may books or works of Luther, un^er pain of 
fin^eiting ship and goods, and of personal im- 
pocisonment.'** 

. ' The jealous caution of the patrons of Popery 
could not, however, prevent the progress of 
truth; for by means of merchants who traded 
fiom England and the continent, to the ports of 
Leith, Dundee, and Montrose, Tyndal's Trcrn^- 
lotions of the Scriptures^ with the writings of 
Luther and other Reformers, were imported, and 
ocmiigned to personsof tried principles and pru- 
dence, wha circulated them in private with inde- 
£itigable industry. ^' One copy of the Bible, or 
of the New Testament, supplied. several families, 
At the dead hour of night, when othierd were 
asleep, they assembled in one house, and the 
Sacred Volume was brought from its conceal- 
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ment; and while one read, the rest list^ied with 
atfenticm. In this way, the knowledge of the 
Scriptures was difiused, at a period when h doei 
not appear there were any public teachers of the 
truth in Scotland." 

In the month of March, 1543, an Act of Pai^ 
iiament had been made and published, dedaring 
it lawftd for every person to read the Scriptum 
in the vulgar tongue. This Act, which was 
opposed by the bishops, who protested against it, 
was signally serviceable to the cause of reUgiim. 
Formerly it had been recla)ned a crime to look on 
the Sacred Books : Now to read them was saft^ 
and even the way to honour. " Then,'' sayt 
Knox, '^ might have been seen the Bible tying on 
abnost every gentleman's table. The New Tesia- 
merU was borne about in many men's hands. 
The knowledge of God did wonderftilly increase^ 
and he gave his Holy Spirit to simple men in 
great abundance."* 

In the year 15799 it was ordained, by Act of 
Parliament, that every gentleman householder, 
worth three hundred merks of yearly rent, and 
every yeoman and burgess worth five hundred 
pounds, ^^ should have a Bible and Psahn-buke 
in their hous, for the better instruction of thame 

• M'Crie'8 Life of Knox, vol. I, p. 32, 39,40. 
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sdffis and yair familys in the knawledge of Grod,^ 
under the pain of ten pounds. (Act Pari. Scot. 
III. 139.) June 16, ISSO, his majesty appointed 
John Williamson, burgess of Edinburgh^ his 
^^ general serchoeur throuchout ye haill boundis 
of this his hienes realme to that effect,^ giraig 
him power to visit the houses of such as are 
described in the act of parliament, and to require 
the sight of their Bible and Fsalm-Book, that if 
they possess any, they may be marked with their 
name, in the hand-writing of the said John, or 
Ina deputies, ^^ for eschewing the fraudfiill and 
deceaveabiU dealying m that behalf," and if they 
have none, to exact the penalty. (Record of Privy 
Seal, vol. 46, fol. 129.)* 

In 1576, the New Testameni was printed in 
Scotland, for the first time, at Edinburgh, by 
Thomas Bassandyne, in folio. The Old TeatOr- 
ment and Apocrypha were printed in 1579, 
(Bdoe says in 1576,) accompanied with a dedica- 
tion to the young king, in the Scottish dialect.-)* 

The friends of the Reformation, convinced ^ 
the importance of Scriptural knowledge to the 
general difibsion of pure religion, were also studio 

♦ M'Crie's Life of And. MdviUe, vol. 1, pp. 464—4^7. 
-f- Bdoe's Anecdotes of Literature, &c., vol. 2, p. 329, — 
M*Crie'8 Life of And. Melville, ut sup, 

o 
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ously careful to promote an acqiiaintance whh die 
Sacred Writings among the people. With tUi 
view, readers were estabfished in the ohurcilfs, 
whose office it was to read chapters out of tlie 
Bible, and prayers out of the ^^ Book orComDon 
Order,'" every morning and evening, in the parish 
church. Sometimes, also, they wero authoriml 
to exhort, especially where there was no minister. 
Several parishes, for many years after the estsb- 
lishment of the reformed religion, had no oAcr 
teachers than the readers, because of the difficsl^ 
of obtaining proper ministers ; and as Tciy fiiv 
of the people of that day had learned tm^ nti, 
the public reading of the Scriptures was of sb- 
gular service. Other methods were employed and 
foimd useful, for exciting persons to be cKIigieiit 
in learning the principles of religion. No parent 
could have his child baptized unless he ooold 
repeat the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments ; and no persons were to 
be contracted for marriage, or have their banns 
proclaimed, until they had previously been so 
well instructed by the readers as to be able to 
declare to the ministers and elders the holy pur- 
poses of the institution.* 

* Scott*8 Lives of the Protestant Refovm^rs in Scotlaody 
p. 183. 
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Ibelaio), though not equally favoured with 
Bngknd, was, nevertheless, benefited by the 
more general difRision of Scripture truth. Eng* 
lUh Bibles were sent over by Queen Elizabeth, 
St her expense ; and an opportunity was thus 
afihrded, for those who understood English, to 
hear them read, at least in the Cathedrals of 
Christ-Church and St. Patrick, m Dublin. But 
aa the native Irish were ^^ disgusted^ with the 
meaaure, the queen, about the year 1571 » pro- 
vided a printing-press, with a fount of Irish 
t^rpes, ^^ in hope that God in mercy would raise 
up eome to translate the New Testament into their 
mother tongue."" These tjrpes were immediately 
seat over to Mr. Nicholas Walsh, Chancellor, and 
Mr. John Kearney, Treasurer, of St. Fatrick^s, 
Dablm. Mr. Kearney began by composing a 
Catechism in Irish^ which was the first book 
prints in Ireland in that character. Chancellor 
Walah, afterwards bishop of Ossory, b^an also 
a translation of the New Testament into Irish, 
but was prevented firom finishmg it, by being 
inhumanly murdered in his own house, by a 
person named Dullard, against whom he had 
issued a process for licentious conduct. Mr. 
Kearney and Nehemiah Donellan, archbishop of 
Tuam, undertook the work, but died before it 

was finished. It was afterwards completed, and 

o 2 
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published in the year 1612, by Willism Daniel, 
archbishop of Tuam ; the province of Comiaii^ 
and Sh* William Usher, Clerk <x£ the Council, 
defraying the expense of the edition. 

The Old Testament was translated under the 
superintendance and patronage of the excdksnt 
Bishop Bedell, by Mr. King, an aged cLergpnmkf 
assisted by Mr, Dennis Sheridan. They oqoi- 
pleted their labours A. D. 1640 ; but the good 
bishop dying the next year, the transktiffli 
remained in manuscript till 1685, when it was 
printed at the expense of the Hon. Robert Boyk, 
who, with characteristic piety and generosity, had 
previously printed an edition of the. New Teafa^ 
ment, in 1681. In the year 1690, two other 
editions were published in London, one of whid 
was in the Roman^ and the other in the IriA^ 
character.* 

The rapid progress of the Reformation, and its 
influence upon the councils of several Euiapean 
princes, alarmed the court of Rome, whidi, after 
various fruitless expedients to prevent the diaaetai- 

* Richardson's Short History of the Attempt! tfa»t have been 
made to Convert the Popish Natives of Ireland to the Satib- 

• lished Religion, pp. 13^15, 20^27. London, 1713, 8vo.— 
Anderson's Memorial on behalf of the Native Irish, pp. la— 23. 

J4 — Townley's lUustrations of Biblical Literature, vol. 3, pp. 802, 
:^3,336— 346. 
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natkmofopiiiicHisfirtalto the despotic authority of 
the Roman Cathdic hierarchy, ackqpted the mea- 
miie of a general ooancil. The ostensible motives 
finr summoning the council were, the reformation of 
eodeaiastical abuses, the preservation of the unity 
of the diurch, and the prevention of the spread 
vi the Lutheran heresy ; but the decrees of the 
council proved, that ambition, and not religion, 
niAmtnii^ the poutiffi by whose authority it was 
eallad and eontinued. At first, the pope wan 
aadmed to iqipoint the coimcil to meet in sooie 
dtf of Itafy ; but finding the design opposed hj 
ike CathoHc as well as the Protestant princes, he 
—tnwnjiwd his nuncio at the diet of Spires haU 
Ibadh 8d, 1542, to propose for the place of BMet- 
Trmi^ a city in the Tyrol, subject to the 
0f die Romans, and situated on the confines 
Grcnnany and Italy. This being acceded 
to by die CattioU^ princes, though protested 
■gainst by the Protestants, Pope Paul III., by a 
bull dated May 22d, 154:2, appointed three 
cardinals as his l^ates, and fixed the council to 
be opened at Trent, on the 1st of November, in 
the same year. After various delays, the General 
Cmmcil was at length opened with the usual 
solemnities, on the 13th of December, 1545. The 
first session was spent in matters of form. A su|)^ 
sequent one was employed in framing a confession 
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of faith. The fourth seasioii, hdd on the 8lh«f 
April, promulgated decrees respecting the Canoni* 
eal Scripiuresy the Vulgate edition of the Bibht 
and the use of the Sacred Books. — The foUofi^ 
ing are extracts fix>m these Decrees : 
^^ 1. Of the Canonical Scriptureei 
*' The holy oecumenical and general eoiuusl cf 
Trent, lawfully assembled under the influence cf 
the Holy Spirit, the three legates of the apoelelie 
see presiding in it ; having constantly in yiew the 
fNPeseryation of the purity of the Gospel in the 
church, by the removal of error, which, having 
been promised aforetime by the parophets in the 
Sacred Scriptures, was first promulged by the 
mouth of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of Groc^ 
and afterwards by his apostles, whom he com* 
manded to preadi it to every creature, as the 
fountain of all truth respecting salvation and dis- 
cipline; and considering that this truth and 
discipline are contained in written books, and ia 
unwritten traditions, which having been received 
by the apostles from the lips of Jesus Christ him- 
self, or dictated to them by the Holy Spirit, have 
been handed down to us ; this holy council follow* 
ing the example of the orthodox Fathers, receives 
and venerates, with equal piety and reverence, 
(paripietatia ctffectu ac revereniia,) all the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, the same Grod 
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hmasg^ the author of them both; and also the 
tcaditloiiB relative to faith and manners, as being 
miller recetred fr<nn the mouth of Jesus Christy 
or:dictated by th^ Holy Spirit, and preserved in 
th^ Catholic church by an uninterrupted suc- 
cession. But if any one revises to receive the 
whole of these books with every part of them> as 
tb^y are read in the Catholic church, and con-< 
tinned in the ancient edition of the Vulgate Latin, 
ap sacred and canonical; or knowingly and 
deliberately despises the traditions before men- 
laimed, let him be anathema. 

^^ 2. Of the edition and use of the Sacred 
Books. 

/^ The holy council considering that it will be 
<^ BO small utility to the church of God, to dis- 
tinguish among all the Latin editions of the 
Sacred books that are in circulation, which is the 
one that ought to be regarded as a^thenticj 
cardnins and declares, that the same ancient and 
Vulgate edition, which has been approved by its 
nae in the church for so numy ages, shall be 
received as authentic, (pro autheniica habeatar,) 
in all piiUic lectures, disputations, preachings, 
and explications; and that no one, under any 
pretext whatsoever, shall dare or presmne to 
r^ect it 
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'^ McHreover, in order to restrain petdabt 
qiirits, the council decrees, that in matters rf 
&iih and morals, and whatever rdates to the 
maintenance of Christian doctrine, no one, om- 
fiding in his own judgment, shall dare to bend tiie 
Scriptures to his own sense of them, <x>ntraxy to 
that which is given, or has been given by theholj 
mother church, whose right it is to judge of the 
true sense and interpretation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; or contrary to the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers, though such interpretations should 
never be published. Those who oppose shall be 
denounced by the ordinaries, and subjected to die 
punishment of the law.'' * 

After several other sessions had been hdd at 
Trent, the Council was removed to Bologna, 
where the 9th session of the council was held on 
the 21st of April, 1547- The 10th sessicm was 
held in the same city on the 2d of June, in the 
same year ; after which the council was prorogued. 
Pope Paul III. dying before the council was 
resumed, his successor, Julius III. issued a bull 
in the first year of his pontificate, for the re-assem- 
bling of the council at Trent, which met 
accordingly in the following year, 1551. At the 

• Labbei SS. Concilia, vol 14, pp. 746—748. 
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dose of the 16th session, held m 1552, the council 
was sujspended, on account of the confosion and 
dang^ occasioned by the war. This suspension 
was continued for several years, until at length 
the council was again convened by Pope Pius 
IV., who had succeeded Julius III. in 1555 ; and 
agreeably to the btdl of the pontiff, assembled at 
Tient early in the year 1562. Letters having 
been received from the pope, and read to the 
council, requesting the assembly to compose an 
Indew * of prohibited books, the legates were 
requested to appoint a committee or deputation, 
to undertake the work, and prepare the decree fbr 
the ensuing session. 

The cause of this request ^ra the pope to the 
ODundl, IS thus related by the candid and intelli- 
gent historian of the coun<;fl« After Pope Leo X. 
had condemned Luther, and prohibited the read- 
ing of his books under pain of excommunication, 
other popes followed his example, he having been 
the first who not only excommunicated the author 9 
but also the readers of heretical works. The 
vague and genetal manner, however, in which 

* The term Index is used by the Romish church to designate 
the Catalogues <st Lists of books prohibited by ecclesiastical 
authority. These Indexes are called Prohibitory when they 
relate to works entirely forbidden, and Expurgatory when they 
refer to works prohibited until certain passages are expurgated 
or erased i In the later Indexes the words donee corriffantur, 
antU conrected, are used to render a separate Index unnecessary^ 
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heretical wntmgB were oondemned^ produced eon-' 
fusion; being distinguished by the dKSfxiiifl* tbey 
ocmtained^rather than by the names of tbeaadiaB, 
and every one judging of the doctrines according 
to his peculiar views. To remedy ^is detect, the 
exact and diligent inquisitors formed catalogues of 
such books as came to their inowledge, and woe 
suspected of containing fake doctrine ; but these 
catalogues not being compared with eadi other, 
the design was not answered. The king of Spam 
was the first who adopted a more eligible plan, 
<»dering a catalogue of the books, prohibited hj 
the inquisition of Spain, to be pnnted in 1668. 
Pope Paul IV. following his example, enjoined 
the office of the inquisition at Rome to prepare 
and print a similar catalogue or Index. TbiswaB 
executed in 1569 ; but as this Index extended 
the inhibitory decrees of the pontiff and inquisition 
to many, works which had been formerly allowed, 
and had even received the approbation of preced- 
ing popes ; and condemned, without distinction, 
all the books printed by sixty-two printers whose 
names were expressly mentioned, an appeal was 
made to Pope Pius IV, who embraced the oppor- 
tunity of referring the business to the council 
assembled at Trent.* 

* Fra. Paolo Sarpio, Hist du Cone de Tzente, tteduite par le 
Sieur De la Mothe Josseval [Amelot de la Houasaye.) Liv. S, 
pp. 451, 452, Amsterdam, 1683, 4to. 
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I|i the 25i^ sessioii, a decree, by whieb the 
toaH^xhgci the Index was referred to the pope, was 
p«ihlished in the foUewing terms : 

. /^ The holy council, in the second sessicm held 
^nderpur most holy father Pius IV., having given 
oojpBimssiokL to certain fathers selected for the pui^ 
pose to consider what was necessary to be done 
relative to suspected and pernicious books, imd 
^ Tiujous censures, and to make report to the 
^omidl ; and as the holy council now understandis 
ibsA they have put the last hand to the work, biit 
that on account of ikd variety and multitudd of 
ibB books, it cannot readily and distinctly form a 
judgment respecting them, ordains, that what they 
barfe dpneshall be laid before the most holy Roman 
pontiff, that the work may be comjdeted and pub- 
liahed at bie^discretion and by his authority : (ejus 
judiciodc auiotoritate.y * 

After reading andconfirming the decrees, tins 
cdebrated council^ concluded its deBberations <ni 
tlM» .4th of December, 1563, which were sanctioned 
the ^suing year by the pope^s bull of oon- 
firmation« 

The Indew cf prohibited books received the 
ei^vess approbation of the pope by a btdl> daftsd 
March 24th, 1564>, ^^ forbidding all ecclesiastical 

* Labbei SS. Concilia, vol. 14, p. 018. 
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persons, whether secular or regular, of eveiy 
d^ee, order, and dignity, as well as laymen of 
every rank and title, to presume to keep or read 
any books, contrary to the rules prescribed 
respecting them, or any of those prohibited in 
the Index.*" This bull, with' the rules of the 
Index, was ordered to be publicly read, and 
exhibited in places of general tesort.^ 

The secretary to the committee or deputatiotf 
for forming the Indew of prohibited books was 
Francis Fobeibo, of the order of preachers, and 
professor of theology, who hiKd not only the chief 
care of compiling the Index^ but was also thef 
writer of the preface prefixed to it. It wtt 
divided into three classes, arranged alphabetical]^' 
The ^rst class contained the list of diose a/uthet» 
who were either considered as heretics, oi' sus- 
pected of heresy, and, therefore, aU works pub- 
lished by them were condemned, or ordered to be 
corrected : The second class contained a catalogue 
of books, described by their titles, which were 
suspected of containing false doctrine, and, there- 
fore, either wholly condemned, or ordered to be 
corrected : The third class specified those anony- 
mous works which were either entirely condemned, 
or deemed needfid to be corrected. Succeeding 

* Labbei SS. ConcilU, v6L 14, pp. 950, 951. 
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pontilb greatly eiilarged the Tridentine Index, 
hy tlie adcBtion of ntunerous other condemned and 
eensured books ; the rules of the indew were alflo 
variously modified by subsequent explanations 
and additions^* 

In consequence of the decree of the Council of 
Trent, declaring the Vulgate the authentic copy 
<yf the Holy Scriptures, several revised editions of 
that version were published by the divines of the 
university of Louvain, and others : But aU pre- 
ceding revisions were surpassed by those published 
under the immediate sanction and inspection of 
the Roman ponti£&, especially by one undertaken 
by Pope Sixtus V. and corrected by himself. To 
add to the authority of the edition, Sixtus accom- 
panied it with a bull, by which he forbade any one 
under pain of the most tremendous anathemas, to 
alter it in the minutest particular. It was printed 
at the Vatican press, in 1590, in three volumea, 
folio.— Scarcely, however, had the Siwtine edition 
made its appearance before it was discovered to 
abound with errors ; and on the decease of the 

* A translation of the General Rules of the Index is given in 
Townley's lUustrations of Biblical Literature, yoL 2, pp, 
479 — 485. — See also on the Indexes of the Church of Rome, 
the author^s Essays on various subjects of Ecclesiastical History 
and Antiquity, Essay 9; and Mendham*s Account of the 
Indexes, both Prohibitory and Expurgatory of the Church of 
Rome. London, 1826, 8vo. 
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pimtif^ wludi happened the very yewr on whidi 
the Bible was published, all the co jnea that ceuld 
be obtained were called in, and a' new edition 
resolved upon by his successor, Grq^iy XIV., 
who committed the revision of it to a oongtegatkm 
or committee of cardinals and other learned men. 
Gregory dying in 1591, theworit was resumed hf 
Clement VIII., who ascended the pontifical chair 
January 30th, 1592, and wKs printed during the 
same year, in folio : A second edition was puJ^ 
Ushed in 1593, in quarto, differing in seme 
instances from the formei^ 

The differaice between the Fsfal editic^is it 
considerable, imd strikes a fatal blow at the infiik 
libility of the popes. — Dr. J amiss, in his celelmtttod 
Bdlwn Pa/pale J printed at London^ in 1600, 4lo, 
and 1678, 12mo, notices two thousand variadaos, 
some of whole verses, and many others deady 
and decidedly contradictory to each other. Yet 
both editions were . respectively declared to te 
atithentic by the same plenitude of knowledge and 
power, and both guarded against the least altera- 
tion by the same tremendous ea^commtmication,* 

* Hamilton's Gen. Intro, to the Heb. Scrip, c. 8, p. 166. Dub- 
lin, 1814, 8vo. — Le Long, edit. Masch, vol. 3, pt. 2, cap. 2, 
sec 1, pp. 244 — 249. — Clement, Biblioth. Curieuse, vol. 4, 
pp. 156 — 163. — Schelhomii Amcenitates Literarie, ut sup.-- 
James's lYeatise of the Corruption of Scriptures, tU tup. 
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The Bibleff of Sixf us and Clement had bem 
jttoeeded by another important work, the Polyglott 
of^Anttoerp, printed in that city, in 1569 — 15^ 
m- eight volumes, folio, under the direction of 
Abia's Mont anus, and sanctioned by the patron* 
age of the King of Spain. It contains, besides 
die whole of the Complutensian Polygloti^ a 
Chaldee Paraphrase of part of the Old Testa^ 
ment^ the Syriac version of the New Testament, 
thei' Latin translation of Santes Pagninus as 
reformed by A. Montanus, with lexicons, gram« 
mars, and other literary apparatus. Copies of 
this Polyglott are very rare, five hundred only 
teiving been printed, and a considerable number of 
th&m having been sent to Spain and lost in their 
^ittsiige.* 

Directing our views to the East, we discover a 
humber of Christians inhabiting the interior of 
tile South of India, dating their settlement there 
fit&ta die early ages of Christianity. Originally a 
colony from S3nria, their Scriptures, and other 
books, are still written in the Syriac language. On 
the first arrival of the Portuguese in Indian at 
the commencement of the sixteenth centuryj they 
found upwards of one hundred of these Christian 
churches on the coast of Malabar. But the 
purity and. simplicity of their worship, and their 

* Butler 8 Hor89 Biblics, Work^, vol. 1, sect. 10. 
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FeAisal to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope, ill agreed with the haughty and inquigitarifll 
spirit of their invaders ; who, when their power 
became sufficient, lighted up the fires of die 
Inquisition at Goa, seized some of the dergy, 
and devoted them to the death of heretic.* 
« In 1599, Menezesy who had been appointed to 
the atrchbishopric of Goa, convened a Synod at 
Diamper, in which it was decreed, that all the 
Syricm and Chaldean books in their churchy, 
should be burnt ; in order, said the inquisitofs, 
^^ that no pretended apostolical monuments may 
remain.*" And during the subsequent circuit df 
the archbishop, as soon as he entered into any of 
theiGie Syrian churches, he ordered all other books 
and records to be laid before him, and committed 
most of them to the flames. The Bible gene- 
rally was saved ; but ordered to be altered, and 
rendered every where conformable to the Latin 
Vulgate : Yet many Bibles were secreted, and 
never produced at all, and by that means escapied 
being corrupted. The Syria>c Version of the 
Scriptures was brought into India, according to 
populsr .bdUbf, before the year 325.^ 



Researches, p. 99 ; and Ecclesiastical 
Establishmeat Ibr India, part 3, chap. 1 . 

f Asiatic Researches, vol. 7, p. 372. 8vo.— Malabarian Con- 
ferences, trantlated by J. T. Phillips, Pref. liondon, 1719. 
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These yiolent measures produced, howev^> 
only a temporary submission in the SL Thomt 
Christians, as they are usually called, for the 
greater part of them soon proclaimed eternal wair 
agamst the Inquisition, hid their books, fled to 
the mountains, and sought the protection of the 
native princes, who had always been proud of 
iheir alliance. 

In 1812, there were said to be upwards of one 
hundred and fifty thousand natives on the coast 
of Malabar, who professed Christianity ; a con- 
siderable number of whom belonged to churches 
not subject to Papal jurisdiction. The latter 
still preserve the Syriac Scriptures amongst them, 
and entertain for them the highest veneration. 
Many of their copies are of very ancient date, 
some of which Dr. Claudius Buchanan was happy 
enough to obtain, and has presented them, along 
with many other valuable manuscripts, to the 
public Ubrary at Cambridge.* 

About the time that the Portuguese first in- 
vaded India, the illustrious Akbab was Emperor 
of ^he Moguls ; and, though by profession a 
Mohammedan, addressed a letter to the king of 
Portugal, in which, after censuring, in the 
strongest terms, the slavish propensity of man- 

* Buchanan's Christian Researches, pp. 128, 132. 8yo. 
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kind to adopt the religion of their fathera witbiyiit 
iuvestigation, he requested TranskMans cf ikt 
Hea'oenl/y Books, (the Pentateucfij PaalmBf and 
Goapels^y or any others of general utility.* 

During the sixteenth century^ also, translatiow 
of the New Testament were made, as we liave 
already noticed, iaXjo HeSbreWy by different per- 
sons, with the pious intention of enlightening and 
ccmverting the Jews. Dr. C Buchanan, io his 
tour into the interior of India, obtained a Ycxy. 
singular copy from that people. It is wriltai 
in the small Rabbinical or Jerusalem characM* 
The translator was a learned Rabbi, and the 
translation is in general faithftiL The deaign of 
the translator was to make an accurate versiott <f 
the New Testament, for the es^ress purpose, cf 
confuting it, and of repelling the arguments (tf 
his neighbours, the Syrian, or St Thomk Chris- 
tians. " But behold the Providence of Grod I 
the translator became himself a convert to Chris- 
tianity : His own work subdued his unbelief; 
and he lived and died in the faith of Christ.^ 
This manuscript is now in the library at Cam- 
bridge* A copy of it has also been made at the 

* Wrangham's Sermon on the Translation of the Scriptoia 
into the Oriental Languages, p. 43. notes. — Eraser's History 
of Nadir Shah, pp. 12—18. London, 1742. Svo. 
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eaqpense of Dr. Buchanim, and presented to the 
Ulnary at the Jews^ chapel in London.* 

In again recurring to the state of Scriptnrld 
kmywlfedge in the Weaty we remark with pleasure^' 
tlie reviral of learning in Europe, by the retreat 
of the studious Greeks, with their books, from 
Coaurtantinople, on the taking of that city by the 
Turks, in 14s53; and the munificent patronage 
of mea of letters by the Medici and others; 
cbcumstances whidt affi)rded coiisiderable aid to 
the Reformation, by promoting Biblical criticism, 
and new translations of the Scriptures, as well as 
the revision of former translations ; so that not 
mly were there revisions, and new translations of 
the Sacred Writings, in English^ German, and 
JPrenehj but editions of the whole, or parts of the 
Bible, w^e also printed in ItaMcm, BohenUmi, 
Camiolanj Swedish, Flemish, Danish, Finnish^ 
Croatian, Slavonian, Helvetian, Saofon, PoUeh^ 
Basque, Hwngarian, Winden or Venedi, Pome- 
ranian, Icelandic, Ethiopic, and modem Greek.^ 

The famous Roman Catholic English version 
of the New Testament was made during thk 

* Fourth Report of the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity amongst the Jews, App. p. 45. 

-|- Manh*8 History of Scripture Tianslations. — For a detailed 
acosiiBt of these yersions and of the translators, see ^* Illustra- 
tions of Biblical Literature,*' vols. 2 and 8. 
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eentuiy, by the Professors in the Coll^ of 
Bheims; {h>m whence it is usiulty called^ the 
Rhemish Testament. It was pihMil in IfiBS, 
IB quarto. The Old Testament was 'il» iEXtm- 
lated by the same learned men, but "Ww not 
printed till 1609-1610, in two volumes. It is 
usually denominated the Douay BtUe^ from bspg 
oenqileted at Douay, in Fiance ; to which pktt 
the Roman Catholic College had been reas^fed 
from Rheims. They are accompanied with neiBr 
or annotations. 

Tbe Genevan English version was mads If 
the learned Protestant ministers who fled ftoB 
England to Geneva, during the reign of lie 
bigoted and merciless Queen Mary. The New 
Testament was published at Geneva, in 11!^, in 
12mo, and the whole Bibley in 1560, in quarto. 
Above thirty editions of this translation were 
printed from the year 1560 to 1616, being die 
one chiefly used in private families, on account of 
the notes. 

In 1599, Elias Hutter published a Polyglott 
Testament in twelve languages : Syriac, Italian, 
Hebrew, Spanish, Greek, French, Latin, English, 
German, Danish, Bohemian, and Polish. It was 
printed at Nuremberg, in two folio volumes. 

Early in the seventeenth century, a new trans- 
lation, or rather revision, of the Bible was deter- 
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mined upon in England. For^ in 1604» Kmg 
James I., in consequence of a request made hf 
Dr. Reynolds, the head of the Nonconformist 
party, at a Conference, held at Hampton-Court, 
in 1603, appointed fifty-four learned persons, 
diosen from both the universities, to make a new 
and more . correct translation ; seven of whom 
pii^bably either declined the work from diffidence, 
or were prevented engaging in it by death, as 
only forty-seven appear in the list of translators ; 
unless in the former number were included the 
49Ter8eers of the version.* 

The translation was printed at London, in 
1$11, in folio. This is the pres^it authorized 
Rnglish version ; and competent judges scruple 
not to affirm, that it is accurate and faithfrd, that 
the translators have seized the very spirit and 
wul of the original, and impressed this almost 
e^ery where with pathos and energy .-|- 

The munificent liberality manifested by some 
excellent individuals in their endeavours to give 
increased energy to the attempts to circulate the 
Scriptures univerisally, ought not to be forgotten. 
Amongst these the Honourable Robert Boyle, 

* Lewis, p. 306, &c 
•f For biographical notices of the translators, see Townley*8 
**• illufltrations of Biblical Literature,*' toI. 3, pp. 290^815. 
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Philip Loed Wharton, and the Rev. TmouhM 
OouGE, rank deservedly liigh. 

The Hon. Robert Boyle was the seventh jmri 
of Richard, Earl of Cork. His leaming, jntBtfi 
and beneficence, justly placed him amongst die 
most eminent characters of the age in which he 
lived. ^^ So profound was his veneration for the 
Deity, that the very name of God was never 
mentioned by him without a pause, and a visible 
stop in his discourse. He founded a lecture al 
St. Paulas for the defence of the Christian reUgm 
against Infidels ; and was at the charge of 'the 
translation, and impression of five hundred oopke, 
of the four Gospeh and Acts of the Apo»S»i 
into the Malayan language. He also noUy 
rewarded Dr. Edward Pocock, for translatnig 
Grotius^s treatise On the Truth of the Christian 
Religion into Arabic ; of which he printed an 
edition in quarto, and caused it to be dispersed 
in the countries where that language was tmder- 
stood. He gave, during his life, <£^300 to aid 
the propagation of the Gospel, and for translating, 
printing, and circulating the Scriptures among 
the American Indians in their vernacular dialects. 
He caused a fount of letter to be cast ; and the 
Irish New Testament to be reprinted, at his 
own expense, and afterwards contributed ^7^ 
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towards an edition of the whole Bible, in the 
oame language, besides <£100 towards an edition 
fixr the Highlands of Scotland. He also con- 
tnlmted £60 towards an edition of the Turkish 
New Testament ; and liberally aided the printing 
q£ edidons of the Scriptures in the Wekh lan- 
guage. '^ His charities,^ says his biographer, 
^amounted to .j^lOOO annually.''* He died Dec. 
aO, 1601. 

Philip Lord Wharton, by deed, bearing 
dale July 12, 1692, appropriated certain lands 
in the county of York, as a perpetual fimd, for 
the purchasing yearly of 1060 Bibles ; of which 
flizteen were to be given every year to the parish 
ef Hesket, Newmarket.-f* Two of these estates 
are said to be Sinnithwaite and Wharton Lodge.} 
Lotd Wharton died Feb. 4, 1695. 

The Aev. Thomas Gouge was a Noncon- 
fimnist minister, of considerable pnoperty, and 
eminent for piety and charity; and such was 
hia spirit of benevolence, that when by various 
occurrences his income was reduced to £180^ he 
nevertheless gave J^IOO of it to charitable pur- 
poses. When he was between sixty and seventy 

* Boyl6*8 Life, by Birch, prefixed to his Wcrks, voL 1. 
^' Hutchinson's History of Cumberland, p. 393 ; quoted in 
tlw^ Congregational Magazine, July, 1822, vol. 5, p. 386. 

X Private information. 
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years of age, he used to travel into Wales, and 
disperse considerable sums of money among die 
poor suffering ministers. But the chief designs of 
of his charities there, were to have poor cfaSdren 
taught to read and write, and carefiilly instructed 
in the principles of religion ; and to furnish per- 
sons of mature years with the necessay means cf 
religious knowledge. With a riew to the former, 
he settled three or four hundred schools in t&e 
principal towns, in many of which women were 
employed to teach children to read; andheundei^ 
took to pay for some hundreds of children Uhi- 
self. With a view to the latter, he procured 
them Bibles, and other books of piety and defo^ 
tion, in their own language, and sent to difl enqit 
towns to Ibe sold at easy rates. He also laboured 
to procure donations and subscriptions from other 
wealthy persons, for the same benevolent designs, 
of the expenditure of which he published occa- 
sional statements ; Calamy has given the follow- 
ing, which is attested by some of the most eminent 
characters of his time : 

'^ An account of what hath been done in 
Wales this last year, from Midsummer, 1674 to 
Lady^ay, 1675, kc^ 

"1. In fifty-one of the chief towns in Wijes, 
eight hundred and twelve poor children have been 
and are put to school to learn English, over and 
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above the five hundred put to school the lait 
year, by the charity of others before this trust 
b^an. 

" 2. There have been bought and distributed 
in several families thirty-two Welsh. Bibles, which 
were all that could be had in Wales or London. 

" 3. Two hundred and forty New Testaments, 
in Welsh, to be given away to poor people that 
can read Welsh. 

** 4. Five hundred Whole Dutys of Man, in 
Welsh, to be distributed in like manner. 

'^ Which pious and charitable undertaking hath 
already provoked divers of the better sort of 
the Welsh, to put about five hundred of the 
poorest Welsh children to school, upon their 
account. So that about eighteen hundred and 
fifty in all are already put to school, to learn to 
read. English. Attested by us, 

John Tillotson, John Meriton, 

Benj. Whichcot^ Thomas Gouge^ 

Simon Ford^ Matthew Pool, 

William Durham, Thom^as Firmin-'^ 
Edward Stillingfleet, 

In the years 1675 — ^1677> Mr. Gouge procured 
a new and &ir impression of the Welsh Bible and 
Liturgy, to the number of eight thousand ; one 
thousand of these were given to the poor ; and 

P 
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the rest sent .to the principal toims in Wales to be 
disposed of at fimr shillings Sk <^Py9 ^^ boiBid 
and clasped ; a price far below their value. He 
died suddenly in his sleep, October 29th, 1687) 
aged 77 years. Archbishop* TiUxMaon preached 
his ftmeral sermon.* 

The edition of the Welsh Bible procured by 
Mr. Gouge, was corrected by the Rev. Stbfhek 
Hughes, the editor of the Bible printed in 16M 
who was making preparations for another impres- 
sion at the very time of his death. This jkxB 
design was carried into execution by. the Rev. 
David Jones, the ejectedminister of LlandeMlio^ 
in Carmarthenshire, who, after Mr. 6ouge*« editkn 
had been exhausted, bestowed great pains m 
printing and circulating a new one, of wfaidi he 
(tistributed ten thousand copies. In this and 
in some other publications of a reli^ous nature 
printed and distributed in Wales, he was 
generously assisted by Lord Wharton, and other 
persons of rank ; and by the ministers and dtiaens 
of London. 

It has been already stated, that about the mid- 
dle of this century, the translation of the Bible 
into Irish was completed, under the inspection and 

* Calamy's Account, pp. 8 — 11; and ContinuatioD, yoL I, 
pp. 12, 13. — Palmer's Nonconformists' Memorials, vol. 1, 
p. 187. London, 1802, 8vo. 
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at the expense of the pious Bishop Bedell, and 
piiBted at London after his death, in 1685.* 

*' In the horrid Rebellion,'' says Lewis, " which 
the Irish Roman Catholics raised in that kingdom, 
A. D. 1641, among other instances of their hatred 
of the Protestant religion, which they then gave, 
this was one, — ^their tearing, burning, wallowing in 
the mire, and cursing the English Bibles; of 
wUeh they burnt no fewer than one hundred and 
forty at one time, saying, when they were in the 
fire, that it was hell-fire that burned." -f- 

We gladly turn from this scene of horrible pro- 
fanity, to notice the publication of the splendid 
Polygon Bible of M. Le Jay, in 1645, in ten 
volumes, large folio. The Samcuritcm Pentateuch 
was first printed in this Polyglott. It contains 
all that is in the Complutenaian or Antwerp 
Polyghtta^ with several important additions ; but 
is defective in having no Apparatus or Prolego- 
mena, and being without the grammars and 
lexicons accompanying the fi^rmer Polyglotts. Gui 
Michel le Jay was an advocate in parliament, 
eminent for his profound knowledge of languages. 
Cardinal Richelieu offered to reimburse his expen- 
ses, on condition of having his own name afiixed 
to the work ; this being refused by Le Jay, and 

* Gillies' Historical Collections, vol. I, p. 166. 
f Lewis, p. 336. 

p2 
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the irritated Cardinal exerting his influence to 
prevent its sale, Le Jay was ruined ; and, hamg 
become a widower, adopted the ecdesiastical life- 
He died in 1676 .♦ 

The Parisian Polyglott was followed by tl» lete 
beautiful, but more accurate, comprehensive, aiid 
useftd Polyglott Bible of Bey an Walton, after- 
wards Bishop of Chester, usually called tfe 
London Polyglott It is in six volumw, 
folio, and contains the Scriptures, or parts of 
them, in the Hebrew, Samaritan, Chaldee, Gredc, 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Persic, and Latin 
languages. It was printed in 1653^1657* I^ 
is enriched with prefaces, prolegomena, treatisies 
on weights and measures, geographical charts and 
chronological tables, a portrait of Bishop Walton, 
and illustrative plates. The Leccicon Hepiaghl- 
ton of Castell, in two vols, folio, was designed to 
accompany it. 

The following extract from Bishop Walton's 
Considerator considered, will sufficiently explain 
the use and value of Polyglott Bibles : — " What 
the Prolegomena do affirm concerning the use of 
translations the reader may see, Prolegom, 5. 
De versionibus Scripturce, where it is proved out 

* Clarke's Succinct Account of Polyglott Bibles, p. 10.— 
Peignot. Diet, de Bibliologie, torn. 2, p. 126. — Le Long, Di«- 
cours Historique sur les principales editions des Bibles Poly- 
glottes,pp. 188—190. Paris, 1713, 12mo. 
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of Theodoret^ Hierom, Chrysostom, and others, 
that in the first and purest tunes of the Church, 
the Bible was translated into most Vulgar Lan- 
guages, the Egyptian, Persian, Indian, American, 
Scythian, Syriack, iEthiopic, Gothic, &c., biesides 
the Greek, and Latin. And concerning the use 
and benefit of Translations, it is reduced to these 
heads : First, because all cannot imderstand the 
Original Tongues, therefore Translations serve as 
so many pipes or channels to convey the living 
waters of salvation from the fountain to every 
particular nation and people, that so all may read 
and hear the wonderful works of God in their own 
tongues. Secondly, the wonderful consent of all 
trandations in all things of moment, though made 
at several times, and in several nations so far distant 
from one another, and joined together only by the 
same common faith, proves these books to be of 
Divine original, and to have no other author but 
God, who so wonderfriUy preserved them among so 
many changes and revolutions, against the fury and 
maiice of Satan, and all his instruments, persecut- 
ing tyrants, and subtle heretics, and sectaries, who 
laboured either to corrupt, or abolish the same. 
Thirdly, they bear witness to the integrity of the 
Original Texts, by their consent and harmony 
therewith, as is showed in divers particulars, where 
some would have them to be corrupted, as that 
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of Shiloh, (Gen. xlix, 10,) and others : As also to 
preserve pure and entire to after ages, and to pre- 
rent the corrupting of them either by the fraud 
of heretics, or negligence of the scribes ; for no 
considerable mistakes could pass in all, and so 
many translations^ in all parts of the world, but 
they might easily be . found, and amended by 
others. Fourthly, they serve as so many glossei 
to declare the true sense and meaning of the 
Scriptures, as it was understood in those times, 
when they were made, especially as they are 
exhibited in this work, where they may, at one 
view, be all compared together, &r if the commeii- 
taries of particular learned men deserve all dae 
regard, much more those translations (which abo 
are often paraphrastical) which represent tile 
sense of so many great and famous ancient 
churches: Especially those in the Eastern 
tongues, which because of their nearness and 
affinity with the Original are fittest to express the 
force and energy of divers words and phrases in 
Scripture, and because of their antiquity and 
general use were of the greatest authority amcmg 
Jews, or Christians." * 

During this century, the Bible, or portions of 
it, were first printed in the Irishj Wallachian^ 
Laponese^ Romaneses Lithuanian^ Turkish^ 

* Considerator Considered, chap. 6, pp. 85 — 88. 
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Jnda-Poritigttese^ Liixmian or LeiH^h^ Eeiko* 
many Malayan, Formasan, Armenicmj CopHb, 
and Mohegan. 

In 1622, Pope Gregory XV. fonned the 
celdbrated CangregaHon de Propagemda Fide, 
or ' Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, at Rome, fom die express purpose of pro* 
pagating and maintaining the Faith of the 
Jtomish church, in all parts of the world. This 
congregation he endowed with ample revenues. To 
tjiia was added in l@279a CoUege for the education 
of those who were designed for Foreign Missions, 
founded by John Baptist Vives, or Vilbs, 
domestic prelate of Urban VIII.) who offered his 
own palace and all his property to the pope for 
that purpose. Cardinal Barberini, brother to the 
pope, considerably augmented the revenues, and 
founded in 1627 ^^^ 1628, twenty-five scholttc^ 
sUpft, chiefly for natives of the East. The Col« 
lege was subjected in 1641 to the Congr^ationtxf 
Cardinals^ and from this union the institution- is 
sometimes called the Congregation, and some- 
times the College De Propaganda, Able pro- 
fessors in the languages and sciences', divinity, 
philosophy, and other branches of learning, are 
supported by the institution ; which has also an 
extensive printing-office furnished with characters 
in almost all languages, and in which the most 
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sUlfiil printers and correctors are employed. 
During the first fifty years of its establidhmeiity 
this society printed works in forty-eight cBfferent 
languages. 

The troubles of the French revolution almost 
'annihilated this noble institution, which, among 
other losses, sustained that of the whole of tEe 
printing matrices, which were taken to Paris; 
but these have since been restored, and the Cofi- 
gregation have resumed their ftmctions.* 

The translation and circulation of the Sacred 
Writings do not, however, form any part of the 
design of the Congregation De Propaganda ; and 
any editions of the whole, or parts of the Scrip- 
tures, which may have been printed at the presa^ 
or at the expense, of that institution, have been 
undertaken with the design to promote the other 
views of the society, and not with the sole inten- 
tion of dispersing copies of the Divine Voliune 
among the people. This is sufficiently proved 
by the astonishing fact, that, in the course of about 

* Helyot, Hist des Ordres Monastiques, vol. 8, cbap. 12, 
pp. 77—81. Paris, 1719, 4to. — Allatii (Leonis) Apes Urbans, 
pp. 79, 81, 233, 244. Rom», 1633, 8vo.— Chenibini Bullar. 
Roman, vol. 3, pp. 221, 222. — See also Townley's lUustratioDS 
of Biblical Literature, vol. 3, pp. 374—376, and Essays on 
various subjects of Ecclesiast Hist., &c. Essay 8. — Urban 
Cerri's Account of the State of the Roman Catholic Rdigion 
throughout the World, pp. 176—183. 
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two hundred years, they have only published at 
their press one edition of the entire Arabic Btble^ 
completed after forty-^six years spent in translat- 
ing, revising, and printing, in I67I9 in three vols, 
folio; and one edition of the Four Gospels in* 
Hebrew, by J. J. Baptista, 1668, folio. 

Nothing indeed can more strongly mark the 
reistrictive influence of the papal power relative to 
the Bible, than the singular fact, that of twD thou- 
sand and fifty editions of the whole or parts of the 
Scriptures, printed during this century, in the 
Oriental and Latin tongues, only twenty-three * 
were published at Rome, and one at Naples ; and 
of more than nine hundred and forty editions in 
the modem European languages, not one was 
jprinted at Rome, or in the temporal dominions ot 
the pope ; whilst not fewer than fourteen editions 
of prohibitory Indexes of Books, (Indices Pro- 
hibUorum Librorum^J were issued from the press 
at Rome, during the same period, f 

* Viz., two editions of the Arabic Bible, two of the Latin 
Bible, one of the Latin New Testament, and eighteen of the 
Psalms and other portions of the Bible in different languages. 
The edition, at Naples was of the Psalms in Latin. 

•f Le Long, edit Masch, vol* 4, part 2, Index Chronologicos. 
Le Long, vol. I, Elenchus Chronologicus. Paris, 1723, folio.— 
Pdgnot, Dictionnaire des Livres condamnes, &c. vol. 1, pp. 260 
—264. Paris, 1806, 8vo. 

p6 
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' The Festricdons upon the liberty of tbe* pvesB, 
imposed by the authority of the Roman pontile 
extended to all the countrieis^ subject to the papd 
see, but operated with more or less vigour aocoid- 
ing to the views or dispositions of the ruling 
powers, who acknowle^ed the supremacy of tk 
pope. At Venice^ where the Jews were pro- 
tected by several of the powerful iSsonilies of llie 
republic, sixteen editions of the whole of the OU 
Testament^ in H^ew^ are said to have been 
printed during this century, many of them widi 
RabbmiccU Commentaries^ besides seventy-three 
other editions of separate portions of the Serip^ 
tures, in that language. In the same space of 
time there were also printed in that eity, fif- 
teen editions of the entire Latin Bible, one ct 
the Latin New Testament, and five other por- 
tions of the Latin Bible ; one Greek BiUe, and 
one New Testament, and five separate portions of 
the Sacred Writings in the same language ; one 
Bible, and eleven other portions of the Scriptures 
in Chaldee ; one part of the Armenian Bible ; one 
Italian version of the Old Testament, and two 
other portions of the Italian Bible ; one Spanish 
Old Testament ; one part of the German Bible ; 
and one part of the Ruthenic or Slavonian.* — In 

* Le Long, edit. Masch, tU sup,,- andt. 1, W sup, Plois, 1723' 
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S^Kon and Portu^l^ where the papal mfluence 
wafrfoedoiniiiant, the utmost care was taken to 
vaxnesA the circulation of any books inimicid to 
ATBoman «ee, or differing Lctly or conBtmc^ 
Mj fiom the opinior maintled by the 
Inersrchy of Rome. Several EarpurgtU&ry wnd 
Prohibitory Indeoses were published at Madrid^ 
particulariy by Cardinal Bernard de Sandoval, 
aad'theinquishor-^neral, Anthony ^ Sotomi^:* 
In. the edition of I6679 folio, by A. k Sotomajor, 
ntfur before me, more than one hundred 9Xsd 
seventy editions of the Scriptures are censured, 
man^ of them ordered to be suppressed, and others 
to be ccmrected or purged. We dierefore need 
110I be /astonished; that, during this century, no 
editkm of the entire Bible (n* New Testament 
«ppeav8>to have been printed within these king^ 
donsi in any language. 

From remarking the influence of the Romidi 
cbusdi iir restricting the jH*inting and circulatitia 
of: tiheWord of God, we axe induced to record 
the* efiRMts of the persecution which sho raised 
aijgabwt the Bohsmaih Brethren. Drit«ii fix^ 
habitations, first by their ministers^ being 
from Prague and the free cities, in ISdH 
and then by the expuLdon of the whoto Protes- 

* See PeigpotyDict de& Lxvres condiunaeg au feu, ^. vol, 1, 
pp. 261—263. 
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tanet nobility, and the confiscation of their goodEf 
in I627 ; many of the ministers hid themselre^ 
in mountains and caves, and visited their congre- 
gations secretly; and those members of the cobp 
gr^ation who remained in Bohemia hid their 
Bibles and other Protestant books very carefully, 
often from their own husbands or wives, th» 
children, or servants, whom they could not trust, 
and read them in secret ; except when they occa- 
sionally could seize an opportunity of edifying* 
their famiUes with them. Subsequent edicts for- 
bade all barons, noblemen, and citizens, to keep 
Protestant tutors for their families ; and declared 
the Protestants without protection of the laws, 
whilst their children were violently torn from them,, 
shut up in monasteries, and placed under Roman 
Catholic instructors. The same violent measures 
were adopted with respect to the books which they 
had published, and the Bibles which they pos- 
sessed. Thousands of Bibles were publicly burnt,, 
some in the market-place, as at Fulneck ; others- 
without the walls, as at Zatetz, Trautenau, and 
other places ; and some at the gallows or place of 
criminal execution, as at Hradisch. Geo&ge, 
baron of Nachod, who had apostatized from the 
Reformed religion, took his Bibles, which he had 
formerly ^caused to be most splendidly bound in 
silk, and ornamented with gold, despoiled them 
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of their magnificent coverings, and gold and 
silver ornaments, and (horrible to mention!) 
ordered them to be thrown, in his presence, into 
the common sewer ! Don Martin, another agent 
of the persecutors, caused it to be prochdmed^ 
that whosoever had any Bibles, or any other 
Evangelical books, should be fined five hundred 
florins, or suffer five weeks^ imprisonment, if they 
did not immediately deUver them up ; and aH the 
books that were brought in consequence of this 
j^rodamation he burnt without the wall, quarter- 
ing soldiers on all persons that reftised to compfy 
with his orders. To such excess did the enemieft 
of the Protestants carry their violence, that wh^ 
any desired to be convinced of their errors by 
S<nripture, they would only answer by 8co£& and 
jeers, accusing the Bible of imperfection and 
obficutity; caUing it the Fountain of Heresy 
and the Sanctuary of Heretics; affirming that 
Laymen had nothing to do with it ; and blasphe- 
mously designating it, (instead of the Latin word 
" Biblia,'*) by the term taibliaj which, in the 
Bohemian tongue, means vomit.* 

The eighteenth century commenced auspi- 
ciously, by the completion of various editions of 

* Clement, Biblioth. Curiease, voL 3, p. 441. — Scbelhoraif 
AmcBDiUtes Litersris, yol. 8, pp. 368, 483.— Careat agaioii 
the Pretender, pp. 29—33. London, 1723.--Crantz* History 
of the Brethren, pp. 67, 87. 
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die Scriptures, begun or projected at the ecmdu- 
aion of the preceding century ; and was rendered 
important to the interests of religion, and to the 
BibMcal scholar, by numerous remaculair transla" 
tions of the Divine volume, and inestimable and 
laborious critical publications of . the Origwl 
Scriptures, and the cognate versions. To 
examine these in detail would aflfoid matter fer 
volumes, our limits will therefore only permit uf 
to give some brief notices of them. 

In Holland, the editions of the Dutch BiU& 
and Testament were numerous : Adler, in hk 
BibliotJieca Biblica, enumerates, of the entkt 
Bible, nine editions in folio, four in quarto, three 
in octavo, and fifteen in duodecimo : Of the New 
Testament, one in folio, two in octavo, and 
fifteen in duodecimo ; in all, forty-nine editions. 
Beside these, which are in the king of Wurt^n- 
berg^s library, and which are almost all Protestant 
translations, Le Long notices some few other 
editions of the Bible or New Testament, chiefly 
by Roman CathoKc editors.* 

In Germany, the editions of the Scriptures 
printed during the eighteenth century were 
numerous; the duke [king] of Wuitembeig^s 
library alone contained, in 17^7? ^^o hv/ndred 
cmd eight of the entire Bible^ and eighty-seven 

• Adleri BibUoth. Bibllca, part 4, P]ut. 35, pp. 32.-90.-- 
Le Cong, vol. 1, p. 410. 
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of the New Testament, (beside many parts, of 
tW Bible printed separately,) viz., of the Bible^ 
ddrty-^aeven in folio, thirty-six in quarto, one 
kundred and thirteen in octavo, and twenty-ttno in 
fhsodeciino; of the New Testament, one in folio, 
five in quarto, fifty-one in octavo, and thirty 
itt' duodecimo.* Some few of these editions were 
printed at the Camstein, or Bible Institution, at 
Halle, established in I7IO, by Chahles HildE" 
BRAND, baron de Canstein, for the purpose of 
printing and selling Bibles and New Testaments 
at a moderate price, in order to secure a more 
general circulation of the Holy Scriptures; and 
HE wfaidb it proved so successful, that in 1805, 
above three millions of copies of the entire 
Bible, or New Testament, had issued from the 
press of the institution. Interesting accoimts 
of this excdient establishment will be found 
in Professor Franck's Pietas HaUensisj or 
AbsCract of the marvellous footsteps of Divine 
Providence^ &c. part 3 ; Gillies^ Historical Col- 
leetionsy vol. 1, b. 3, ch. 4 ; and The Second Re- 
port of the British and Foreign Bible Society^ 
Appendix No. 9. 

In a work on Bibliography, published by the 
celebrated Gabriel Peignot, in 1810, he remarks, 

• Adleri Biblioth. Biblica, part 3, Llut. 28—32, pp. 
44—201* 
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*^ At the printing establishment of the Orphan- 
Hotise, at Halle, founded by the Baron Caxkst&a, 
for the Scriptures only, there were printed in 
twenty-two years, — ^from I7IO to 17^9 — three 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand copies of the 
Bible^ and two hundred and sixty thousand copies 
of the New Testament, all in octavo or duo- 
decimo:^ And adds, ^^ there are extant, in the 
Christian world, about fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand editions of the Bible, every edition probably 
CQpprising, on an average, five thousand copies.; 
amoimting to seventy or seventy-five million? 
of copies."* 

. Among the editions of the German Scriptures 
we remark two, edited or revised by Nicholas 
Lewis, Count of Zindendobf and Potten- 
DOBF, the great patron and bishop or ordinary 
of the Unitas Fratrtmi, or, as they are more 
generally called, the Moravians, who foimded 
the settlement of Herrnhut on one of his estates. 
The Jirst of these, usually denominated the 
Ebersdorf Bible, from being printed at Ebers- 
dorf, (I7275 quarto,) was edited and revised by 
the Count, and contains Luther's German version, 
with a new preface and introduction ; Amdt's 

♦ Peignot, Repertoire de Bibliographie Speciales, Curieuses 
et Instructives, Introd., p. iii. (note.) Paris, 1810, 8vo. 
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Informatoria Biblica ; and summaries. It iqub 
printed with the design of selling it to the poor, 
at a lower price than any other had been befiare v 
and a sum advanced by his excellent and pious 
grandmother. Lady de Gersdorf, for this purpose, 
enabled him to carry the design into effect. The 
second edition, referred to above, was one of the 
New Testament J printed at Budingen, in two 
parts, 1739, 8vo ; and again in ly^fi? 8vo, with 
brief notes. The Count died in I76O, in Ger- 
many ; and was buried at Hermhut.* 

To these maybe added thePENTAGLOXT Bible^ 
containing five different German versions ; viz., 
Ulenberg^s Romish version; Luther^s version;. 
Piscator^s version of the Reformed Church ; the; 
Jewish-German of the Old Testament, by Joseph 
Athias, and of the New Testament, by J. H. 
Reitzen; and the Authorized version of the 
Belgic Provinces or Dutch ; to which were added 
the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, and 
several of the Apocryphal Epistles. (Wandsbeck, 
I7IO-I712, 3 vols., 4to.) And. the Leipsic 
PoLTGLOTT ; Containing the Septuagint, with S. 

• Walchu Biblioth. Theologica, vol. 4, p. 113 CianU* 

History of Ae Brethren, part 3, pp. 497 — 501. — Spangenberg^s 
Life of Nicholas Lewis, Count of Zindendorf, &c, translated 
by L. T. Nyberg, toL 2, p. 197- 
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Schmidt's Latin translation revised ; the Symo; 
Ludier's Grerman version; and the New Testis 
ment, in both the original and modem Gredk; 
edited by Christopher Reineocius.* (JjsipAif 
1760, folio.) 

Before we quit the biblical history of GeEmany, 
we may note t^e Fhilo-biblical College oi 
Society, as it was called, established among the 
students and professors of the Univensity of 
Leipsia, This institution was begun by some of 
the graduates of the university, who met togeth^ 
about the year 1688, for private conference, the 
study of the Scriptures, and the regulatkm d 
tfaeir academical pursuits. One of the chief pro- 
moters of the design was Mr., afterwards Pro- 
fessor, France. Their original practice was^ for 
one of the society to read a portion out of the 
Old Testament, in the Hebrew, or out of the 
New Testament, in the Greek; and after he had 
critically explained the text, for the rest to offer 
their observations upon it. The result of their pious 
labours was an increased attention to the Scrip- 
tures among the students, and a more general 
diflusion of religion and solid learning. The 
candidates of divinity who had neglected their 

♦ Adleri Bibliotheca Biblica, part 3, plat. 31, p. 177.— 
Walchii Biblioth. Theologica, vol. 4, p. 173. 
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Biblical studies for metophyucal puissuits, wise 
eonvinced of the necessity of applying themedveB 
diligently to the examination of the original texts 
of the Divine Volume ; several would scarc^ 
read any other ; and the demand for Greek edi- 
tions of the New Testament became so great> 
that the booksellers could with difficult procuxe 
a sufficient supply. These extraordinary effects 
were, nevertheless, treated with scorn by others 
of less piety, and the term Pietist was coined 
and appUed in derision, first to the members of 
the PhiloJbiblical College^ then to the hearers of 
Mr. Franck, and those who attended the Biblical 
Emrdses; and lastly, to all who were eminent 
tds religious devotion and int^prity. Opposition 
being once raised, the first instruments of Fiedam 
were soon banished from Leipsic; but their 
removal to other places only diffiised the sacred 
light more generally; and the erection of the 
Orphofi^Htmse^ at Glaucha, near Halle, in 
Saxony, will perpetuate the memory of Professor 
Franck, when the names of his opponents will 
be lost in merited oblivion.* 

In England, no new translaticm of the Bible 
was made by r^al or ecclesiastical aathority, 

* Gillies' Hittorical Colleetions relating to the SucccM of the 
€N>spel, voL 1, b. 3, chap. 4 
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during this century ; but many persons of eminent 
learning, both of the Established Church and 
among the Dissenters, published new or corrected 
translations, or revised editions of the whole, or 
8q>arate portions of the Inspired Volume, and 
Apocrypha ; lists of which are appended to arch- 
bishop Newcomers Historical View of English 
Translations ; the third edition of Lewises His- 
tory of English Translations of the Bible; vnA 
the Preface to Bishop Wilson^s Bible. But the 
most complete list of all the editions of the 
English Scriptures, is Dr. Cotton's List of Edir 
tions.of the Bible and Parts thereof in EngUsh 
from the year 1505 to 1820. Oxford, 1821, 8vo.. 
Of these translations or revisions, we shall only 
particularize two : The first of them from its 
tctility to the English reader : The other from 
the celebrity of the Revisor. 

The first of these is the edition of the entire 
Scriptures and Apocr3rpha, edited by the Rev. C. 
Cruttwell, and printed at Bath,^ 17^5, in royal 
quarto. It has obtained the name of Bishop 
Wilson'^s Bible, from being accompanied with 
the brief notes of that venerable prelate : But its 
great merit arises from the industrious editor 
having collated the present authorized version 
with the most important preceding and subsequent 
English translations, and placed the various renr 
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dermga at the foot of the page, thus fonnmg a 
most iiseftd and important varwrwn edition. The 
editor has prefixed an historical and biographical 
preface^ and subjoined a translation of the thifrd 
hookafjfticcabees. 

The second is that of the Rev. John Wesley, 

founder of the Society of Wesley cm Methodists* 

This revision of the authorized version of the 

New Testament, was published, in 1^54^i with 

brief but valuable notes, in quarto. Of this 

revision the v^erable author says, in the pref ace, 

^^ I have never knowingly, so much as in one 

places altered it for altering^s sake; but there, 

and there only, where, first, the sense was made 

better, stronger, clearer, or more consistent with 

the context: Secondly, where the sense being 

equidly good, the phrase was better, or nearer the 

original^ — ^An impartial and masterly hand* has 

thus described the last days, and delineated the 

character, of this eminently great and good man : 

^^ Abilities he unquestionably possessed, and a 
fluency which was highly acceptable, and well 
accommodated to his hearers. He had been 
gradually declining for about three years ; yet he 
stiU rose at four o^clock, and preached, travelled, 
and wrote as usual. He preached at Leather- 
head, Feb. 23, 1791 : On the 26th, the first 

* John Nichols, Esq., in his '' Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century," vol. 6, pp. 246—247. 
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symptoms of his approaching dissolution appealed. 
Tlie four succeeding days he spent in pndsing the 
Grod of his mercies ; and he departed on the 
morning of March 2, to receive the reward of a 
life spent in brin^g * glory to Grod in the high- 
est, and peace and good-will to men. ♦ ♦ ♦ » * 
Oil a review of the character of this extraardinairy 
man, it appears that though he was endowed with 
eminent talents, he was much more distinguislMd 
by their use, than even by their posaesskm. 
Though his taste was classic, and his niannen 
elegant, be sacrificed that society in wbidi he 
was particularly calculated to shine ; gave up 
those preferments which his abilities might hate 
obtained ; and devoted a long Ufe in pracdabg 
and enforcing the plainest duties. Instead of 
being ^ an ornament to literature,^ he was a ble88> 
ing to his fellow-creatures ; instead of ' the genius 
of the age,' he was the servant of God l"" 

But without restricting our remarks to .p8^ 
ticular- countries, it may be sufficient to observe, 
generally, that besides almost innumerable* new 
editions of Bibles before translated, the following 
were printed for the first time during this cen- 

* Dr. Cotton (List of Editions, &c.) enumerates twenty-five 
editions of the whole Bible, twenty-eight of the New Testament 
alone, and ninety-four of separate portions of the Scriptures, 
besides seventy-four of the whole, or selections of the Psalms, 
printed in English during this century. 
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tury : — The Gris(m8, the Upper LusaMan^ the 
Mnnksj Gaelic, Georgian, TamtU, Cvngalese^ 
llindoostaneen Bengalee, Maasachtteett, Creole^ 
Mohawk, and Greenlandiah.* 

Nor ought we to pass over in silence, those 
extensive and important collations of manuscripts 
of the original texts of the Old and 'New Testa- 
ments, which were made during this century, at 
immense labour and expense, by Mill, Bengelius, 
Wetstein, Kennicott, De Rossi, Griesbach, and 
other indefatigable and judicious critics, and by 
which the general integrity of the Sacred Text 
is indubitably established. For although about 
six hundred manuscripts of the Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament, and more than three hundred 
and fifty Greek Manuscripts of the Grospels, and 
one hundred and fifty of St. PauTs Epistles, beside 
many of the General Epistles, and Revelation, 
written by different persons, at many thousand 
miles distance from each other, and at different 
periods of time through a series of many hundred 
years, have been examined and compared with 
each other, with the early versions, and with the 
quotations of Scripture made in various ages by 
Jewish, Christian, and Heathen writers, and every 

* For the details of the various new editions and translations 
made during this century the reader is referred to ^^ niostrationf 
of Biblical Literature,'' vol. 3. 
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sentence, word, and even letter noted in which they 
differed ; not one variation or different reading has 
been discovered, by which a single important doKS 
trine has either been altered or destroyed. " They 
all agree,"' says Dr. Herbert Marsh, ^* in the 
important doctrines of the Christian Faith ; they 
all declare with one accord, the doctrine of the 
Trinity^ and the doctrine of the Atonement bg 
Jesfis Christ'^* 

The most eminent edition of the Hebrew Bibkh 
which exhibits the variotis readings, is by Dr. 
Benjamin Kennicott, of Oxford, in two volumes 
folio ; the first volume printed in 177^9 ^^ ^ 
second in I78O. The most complete editi(«i of 
the Greek New Testament^ is by Dr. Griesbadi, 
Professor of Divinity at Jena, in Saxony, in 
two voliunes octavo ; the first volume printed in , 
in 1796, the second in 1806. Other critical 
editions have been printed since, yet without 
snperseding the necessity or value of the pre- 
ceding. 

But, how different a scene presents itself in the 
South of France ; where, in 1744, a i4olent 
persecution was raised against the Protestants, in 
which considerable numbers suffered imprison, 
ment and death, and many were condemned to 

* Marsb^s Lectures, part 1, Lect. 5, p. 86, and Lect 6, 
p. 112. — Griesbach, Nov. Text. Grsc. Froleg. Sect. 1, p. 37. 
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the gi^es for life, or sentenced to perpetual 
banishment ; and the Word of God treated with 
the utmost contempt. One instance shall suffice : 
Steph^ Amaud, for teaching some young per- 
soit6' to sing David^s Psalms, was branded with a 
hot kon, and set on the pillory, with his New 
Teaiameni aixkd Book of Psalms about his 
neck.* 

How strikmg is the contrast to this procedure, 
formed by the conduct of England towards the. 
enugrant Aoman Catholic Clergy, when the late 
sangomary revolution obliged them to escape from 
their ill-fiited country ! A private subscription of 
<£38,77^ ^^' 9id. was immediately made for 
them. When that was exhausted, a second was 
coUectied under the auspices of his Majesty, and 
pFoAieed. <f 41,304 129. 6|d. and afterwards a 
monthly allowance of about £8000 was appro- 
priated for their support. The University cf 
Oxford added nobly to the boon, by printing for 
them at her sole expense, two thousand copies of 
the Latin Vulgate of the New Testament ; but 
this numbar not being deoned sufficient to satisfy 
their demand, two diousand more were added at 
the expense of the Maiquis of Baddngham.-f- 

* Lockman't Hiitoij of PeneratioiM, p. 233, 
•f Hone Bibliat, wol 1, p. 233, 236. 
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To conclude. — Tbe commencement c^ the jNEe- 
sent, OT nineteenth century, has been ilkistrioudy 
marked, by the establishment, in 1804, of tke 
British and Foreign Bible Society. - Simple, 
original, and comprehensive in its plan, this 
Institution knows no distinction of sect oX' party. 
Equally open to ^^ Jew and Gentile, Barbarian, 
Scythian, Bond and Free'" to aid its exertions, 
or receive its benefits, it calculates upon unparal- 
leled utility, and embraces in its vast design the 
communication of the Word of God, to" every 
nation, and kindred, and people, and toi^e."" 
Of this Society, which has done more, during the 
few years of its establishment, towards the trans- 
lation of the Word of God ifkto all languages, 
and its circulation amongst all nations, thim had 
been effected by the collective energies of the 
whole Christian world in more than a thousand 
years previous to its institution, it is scarcely 
possible to speak too highly. To allow that it 
may have had imperfections, either in its con- 
struction or operations, is only to allow that it 
bears the impress of every thing connected with 
human nature ; but its defects, like spots in the 
sun, have been few and incidental, and scarcely, 
if at all, perceptible, amidst that splendour of 
light and truth by which it is surrounded. " The 
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Bible,^ says an amiable and universally admired 
writer,* ^^ is a light to our feet, and a lamp to 
our path. It points us to the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. It is our guide while we live, 
and our trust when we die. It is the Charter 
of our Salvation, and the Pledge of our Immor- 
tality. If there were but one Bible in the world, 
all the wealth of that world woidd not be adequate 
to the value of that Bible. How then can we 
sufficiently extol that Society which has sent 
millions of this Divine Treasure into the most 
distant lands, and conveyed spiritual illumination 
into the darkest comers of the earth f^-f- 



* Mas. Hannah Mob£. 
t Copied from her autograph in the Pocket Bible of a mutual 
friend ; dated Nov. 29, 1825. 
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LIST 

OF TH£ FIEST OB, MOST EABLY ▼EasIOK^ 

OF THE 

HOLr SCRIPTURES INTO OIFFEREVT LAN G-F AGES, 

THE PO&TIOKS FIRST .TRANSLATED, 

THE CENTURIES IN WHICH THOSE TRANSLATIOKS 

RESPECTIVELY WERE MADE, 

AND THE PERSONS BT WHOM TMEIT W£B£> 

EXECUTED OR PROCURED.* 



BEFOWB THE CHRISTIAN iERA. 

PorUonttranHated. TratuUttan or Patmu. 



Languages, 

B. C. 287. 

SeptuoffirU Old Testament 

(Oreek) 

B. C. 4. 
Chaldee Tar^ Pentateuch 

gtm 



Ptolemy PhiMdfA^us 



Onkelos 



FIRST AND SECOND CENTURIES AFTER CHRIST. 



Sj^riac O. & N. Testament 

Latin (Italic) 

Sahidio 

(Dialect of 

Upper Egypt) 



Unknown 



THIRD CENTURY. 



Coptic 
(Lower Egypt) 



New Testament 



Unknown 



• In a few instances a second or even a third translation has been nodoed, 
but this has only been done in those cases where the language has greatlj 
changed betwixt the times of translation, as betwixt Widif and Tyndal. It 
may also be remarked, that some of the portions of Scripture first tianslatad 
were for private or very limited use, and were never circulated espedally prior 
to the invention of printing. 
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FOURTH CENTURY. 
O. 9l N. TesUment 



Goihie 

Eikiopie 

(Ghees) 
BgarU Fern Old Tcftament 
(andent Irish) 
Bmmuriee— O. At N. Testuiicnt 

Coplic 



UlphOas 
Fmmentiiis 

Unknown 



FIFTH CENTURY. 



Armenimn a <fe N. Testament 



Mesrobe 



SIXTH CENTURY. 



SEVENTH CENTURY. 



Arabic 



EIGHTH CENTURY, 



Uneertain 



AnglO'Sojeon St John*s Gospel 
Georgian O. & N. Testament 



John Archbishop of 

Senile 
Venerabie Bede 
Si. Eu^iemiiis 



NINTH CENTURY. 



Teutonic M«tzical Hannony of 

(old German) the Four Gospels 
Slawmian O. A N. Testament 
Perne Pentateadi 



Arabic 



Otfrid 

Methodius and Cyril 
Unknown, for Abdoo- 
laMamoo Rusheed 
Bashaw of Bagdat 



TENTH CENTURY. 



Old Testament 

q3 



R. Saadias Gaon 
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ELEVENTH CENTURY. 



Norman'^ 


Ptahns 


Unknown 


French 






Norman — 






Saxon 




■ 




•I'WELFTH CENTURY. 


Waldensian 


New Testament 


Unknown 


Bomanse 


Acts of the Apostles 


Lambut of Liege 


(or Vulgar 






French) 






English 


Metrical Gospels and 
Acts of the Apostles 


Unknown 


— (North. 


Genesis, Exodus, and 




em Dialect) 


Psalms 






THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Jhekmdie 


Uncertain 


Unknown 


Low Dutch 


Uncertain as to portion 
in Rhyme 




Tartar 


Psalms and New Testa- 


Johannes a Monu 




ment 


Corrino 


• 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Swedish 


Uncertain 


Matthew of Sweden 


Polish 




For Hedwige, dutch 
ess of liidiuania 


•B ^^»WW»W 




Danish 




Unknown 


Jrish 


New Testament 


R. Fitzralph 


English 


O. & N. Testament 


Widif 



Italian 



FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
O. & N. Testament N. de Malermi 



*t. 
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Spanish Bonifiice Femr 

(Limousin 
or Valencian) 

— (Dialect Proverbs Alphonsus V 
of Atngon) 

— (Catalonian) Uncertain Unknown 

— (Gastilian) Psalms 

French O. & N. Testament Julian Macho and P. 

Farget 

Bohewnan ,. Unlpiown 

German Old Testament For the Emperor 

WenceslaoB 
Lower Samm O. &, N. Testament Unknown 
DfUch 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Hebrew New Testament Sebastian Munster 

German O. <k N. Testament Luther 
■ (Luther^s) 

•--(R.Catholic) New Testament Emser 

DanUh Hans Mikkelsen 

Norse OddofOottshalksoi 

or Icelandic 

Hungarian O. ^ N. Testament G. Garoli and A. Md- 

nar 

Finnish New Testament and M.Agricola 

Psalms 

Helvetian O. & N. Testament Leo Jude 

(Oerman- 

Swiss) 

English .' Coreidale and Tyndal 

JetdshOreek Pentateuch Unknown 

Momaic or Job R. Moses Ben Slits 

Modem Greek Pobian 
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Romance New Testament Jacobus BifiBnuf 

or Grison 
Wehh O. & N. Testement W. Salisbury aad 

others 
Irish New Testament Chancellor Walsh and 

others 
Pomeranian Bible • At the expense of Bo- 

gislaus Xni 
Lithuanian O. & N. Testament John Britkius 

Vanddlic i, .. P. . Truber and G. 

Dalmatin 
CarUabrian New Testament By order of Qaeen 

or Basque Jane d*Albret 

Russ Acts and Epistles F. Scorino 

Mixteoan Dominical Epistles and B. Feinaades 

Gospels 

Mexican Louis Rodriguex 

Western • • Arnold a Basacdo - 

Indian 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Matiks O. & N. Testament Bishop Philips and 

H. CavoD 
Turkish New Testament W. Seaman 

Malayan J. Van Hasel and 

others 
Formosan Gospels of St. Matthew D. Gravius and R 

and St. John, and Junius 
Psalms 
IndO'PortU' New Testament J. Feneira d' Almeida 

ffueze 

Mohegan O. & K, Testament Jofm Eliot. 

(N. American) 

Brazilian Bible An English Clergy- 

man 



UST OF TKAlfSLATIONS. fl^ 

Wendish Go^>el8 of €t. MatAev M. Frenidn 
or Sorabio and St. Maik, and 
Epistles to Rornant 
and Galatians 
LeiHi^ New Testament Fiadier ft Ooatkcnius 

or Livonian 

EsthorUan 

Lapponic Psalms, Proverbs, and J,J,'Tammw 

Dominical Epistles 
and Gospels 
Abysnnian New Testament L. de Aievedo and 

or Anharie lu de Ctaidtiia 

Portuffuese Pentateuch Jews 

New Testament Dutch Ministers 

CTUnese Dominical Epistles and Louis Bu^^o. 

Gospels 
Romaic New Testament Maximus CaUieigi 

or Neo- Greek 

EIGHTEENTH CENl'URY. 

Gaelic New Testament J. Stuart 

RhceHan O. & N. Testament Various 

ikaleots 

Nether Lusa^ New Testament G. Fabrido 

Han Wendish 

JDorpatian Unknown 

IHalect 

(Uivonia) 

Buifforian Uncertain A Bulgarian Bishop 

Tatrnd O. & N. Testamepsjt B. ZiegCQbalg and 

others 

Tieiuffio J, B.Schultae 

TeUnga 

Hindostanee Psalms & N, Testament 



3A6 LIST ' OF . TRANSLATIONS. 

Burmese St. Matthew, St Paul's Unknown 

Epistles, and) Domi- 
nical Gospels 

Cingaiese Four Gospds W, Ronyn 

Fianieio and Deealogue and Locd*s By order of King of 

Aoraio Prayer Denmark 

Cahnuok Gospels J. Maltsch 

Delawaire Uncertain Fabridus 

(American) 

Mahikan Schmick 

(American) 

Mtusaebmett St.^John and Psalms £. Mayhew 

(American) 

Mohawk St. Matthew and some Rev. — Freeman 

(American) other portiona 

Creole New Testament By order of the King 

(American) of Denmark 
Esquinuttue Harmony of the Gospels Moravian Mission. 

aries 

Greenlandish Hans Egede 

Arawack Unknown 

(S.American) 
Saramecan 

(S.American) 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The British akd Foreign Bible Society haying, 
since its institution in 1804, either wholly or partially aided 
the printing of nearly all the translations of the Scriptures, 
that have been made into dialects, in which they -did not 
previously exist, prior to its formation, we present the faOow. 
ing '^ Compendium " from the -Report of that Society fior 
1827, as affording nearly a correct view of what has been 
effected in translations during the present century. 
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A TABLE OF THE LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS, 

In which the distribution, printing, or translation of the Scrip, 
tures In whole or in part has been promoted by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, either directly or indirectly, vli. 

(A) DIRECTLY AT THE EXPENSE OP THE SOCIETY 

Reprints of received Versions. 

No. At Home. Abroad. 

1 English 

2 Welsh 

3 Gaelic 

4 Irish 

5 Manks 

6 Danuh 

7 Icelandic 

8 Dutch 

9 German 

10 Italian Italian (2 TersioDs) 

11 French French (3 venkma) 

12 Spanish Spanish (2 rersUms) 

13 Portuguese (2 vefsions) 

14 Greek, Ancient 

15 G^eek, Modem 

16 Ethiopic 

17 Arabic 

18 Syriac gyriac and Caftihufi 

19 Coptic and Ajfibic 

20 Hebrew 

21 Malay (with Roman diaaeteif) 

Not prkUed hefwt. 

22 TttHkMi 

23 Tartly 

24 Calnwe 
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No,' AtHoBMi AbroRd. 

2d Amharic (TeriMcalar Abyssinian) 

26 BuUom (West African language) 

27 Mohawk (North Akner. language) 

28 Esquimaux, (ditto.) 

29 Indo-Portuguese 

Re-tranalaHons printed or printing. 
^ Arabie New Test. 

30 Persian New Test. 

31 Hindoostanee, or Oordoo 

32 Greenlandish 

New Translations made or in Progress, 

33 •. Mandjur 

— Persian Old Test. 

34 Tigre ( Abjssiniao 

dialect) 

35 Greek, Modem 

— Albanian 

36 Servian 

37 Armenian, Modem 

38 Jewish Spanish 

39 Peruvian 

40 Arawack (South American Indian) 

41 Aimara 

42 Basque 

43 Breton 

(B) INDIRECTLY, BY GRANTS TO FOREIGN SOCIETIES 

OR INDIVIDUALS. 

Languages and Dialects not mentioned under A. 

Reprints of received Versions 
No. No. 

44 Bohemian 46 Iftin 

45 Uimgarian 47 Romanese (Upper dialect) 



\ 



JJST <V TBASSLAHOSft. 



9JA 

v19 




53 Flfmwh 

54 Sla 

55 T^tlnnniMi 
56 

65 nodcsi mLum 
66 

«7 
68 

69 

70 Tartar Tmlddi 

71 Bfofdwiiuan 

72 Oreobmg, Tartar 

73 Tsdmwaiddaii 

74 TjcheBwniaaiaii 

75 Zmaa 

76 Sanscrit 

77 A^^iaaor Piuhtoo 

78 Aasamew 

79 Bengalee 

80 Bbutoneer 

81 Bhugtdkimd 

82 Bikaneer 

83 Braj 

84 Barman 

85 CSanarese (Knmata) 

86 Oiizerattee(2T( 

87 Uarotee 



>) 



hefwe. 



9$ 

91 JwaahoQ 



93 

)94 
» 
96 

97 
96 



KnnViina 



100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 

106 

109 

B 



Mon^MMir 
MalajaBm 



OojjttjiuM 
Oriifft 

Pallw, or Dognn 
Mk, or Pnnjabee 
Tdiaga, or Tdoogoo 
(2 TcndoDi) 

Watdi, Wuduh or MuU 
tanee 
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No. ^. ^©^ 

110 PeUwaie Indian ' 112 

111 Taheitian, or OtahdteMi 113 



Chinese (2 yenion*) 
PaU 



Re'trarukUioru printed or priniifig. 
114 Cingalese 115 Creolese 

^ew TranBioHons commenced or completed. 



116 


Bulgarian 


133 


Javanese 


117 


Faroese 


134 


Manipoor Koonkee 


118 


Wogulian 


135 


l>ipoora Koonkee 


119 


Ossitinian 


139 


Kousoulee 


120 


Tungusian 


137 


Kucharee 


121 


Siberian Tartar 


138 


Eutch 


122 


Ostiak 


139 


Macassar 


123 


Tschapojirian 


140 


Maldivian 


194 


Wotiak 


141 


MithUee 


125 


Bhojpooree 


142 


Oodoypore 


126 


Birat 


143 


Rakheng 


127 


Budrinathee 


' 144 


Siamese 


128 


Bugis 


145 


Sindhoo 


129 


Bulochee 


146 


Southern Sindhoo, 


130 


Bunddkhundee 




Hydrabadee 


131 


Oudwal 


147 


Namacqua 


132 


Huriyana 







or 



Greek 

German 

Danish 

Dutch 

Italian 

French 



Languages and Dialects already mentioned under a. 
Reprints of received Versions* 

Spanish 
Hebrew 
Arabic. 

Malay with Arabic characters 
with Roman characters 
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Not printed before. 

German with Hebrew chaiacten Ttrtar 

IHirkiflh Armenian Persian Old Testament 

Calmuc Uindoostanee 

Re'transloHons printed or printing. 

Persian New Testament German (3 versions) 

Hindoostanee 

RBCAPITULATIOK. 

Reprints 42 

Re-translationB , 6 

Jjanguages and Dialects, in which the Scriptures have never 

been printed before the Institution of the Society 67 

New translations commenced or completed 48 

Total .: .147 

*«* Most of the Northern Asiatic Versions mentioned under 
the head of B, have been promoted by the Russian Bible Society ; 
and the Southern Asiatic, &c«, generally by the Serampore 
Missionaries, and the Bible Sotleties of Calcutta, Colombo, 
Madras, and Bombay, and the Mtssionarias of odier Missionary 
Societies. 

To the preceding may be added, the Gospels of St, Matthew^ 
SL Markj and part of the Gospel of St, Luke^ translated 
into the Gotmdic, the language of the ancient inhabitants of 
the Mahratta country, by two natives, procured by Lieutenant 
Moxon, an officer at Nagpore : Part of the Gospel of St, 
Matthew^ in the Suttm (West Africa) dialect, by the Rev. 
J. G. Wilhelm : The Gospel of St, John in Maltese^ by 
CKuseppe Cannolo : And part of the Gospel of St, John^ in 
the Sichuan or dialect of the Boschnanas, South Africa, by 
the Rev. J. Archbell and J. Hodgson, Wesleyan MiuioiMries. 

B 2 




INDEX. 



A 

AfiULPHARAoius's Horreum Mysteriorum, 192 

Adjuration, curious, in order to preserve writers from 

error 152 

Adonai, substitution of, for the name Jehovah 81 

Advice, singular, of the bishops of Bologna to Julius IIL 257 
Akbar, emperor of the Moguls, solicits translations of the 

■ Scriptures ...^ 305 

Alban's, St., town of, why so called 35 

Albigenses, in Spain 182 

Alcuin revises the Latin version 1 17 

Aldhelm, curious practice of, to instruct the people .... 114 
Alexandrian Manuscript presented to King Charles L . . . . 26 

Alfred the Great, translates the Psalms 140 

establishes trial by Jury 141 

Almanacks, Log or Runic, form of 14 

Al Moallacat and Al Moadhebat, meaning of the terms . . 78 

Alphabetical Characters, origin of 2 

Alphonsu.s, King of Arragon, read the Bible through 

fourteen times 202 

Amulets or Charms, used by early Christians 74 

Anathema denounced against corrupters of books 152 

Antiquarii, their occupation 152 

Antwerp Polyglott, rarity of 303 

Apocrypha, meaning of the term 85 

Aquila, Greek version of • . 25 

Archypheracites, Jewish officers 91 

Armenian version 58 
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Armenian procession of clergy 59 

Armenians^ namber of 60 

A9s> feast of the, 148 

song in praise of the 148 

Athelstan, king, law of, in favoar of learning 157 

Athos, Mount, account of convents upon 127 

celebrated repository of manuscripts .... 128 
Attachment of early Christians to the Scriptures .... 30, 35 
Augustine or Austin, sent with forty monies to England 

by Gregory I , 95 

Authentic, Vulgate Latin declaied to be so, by the Council 

of Trent 295 

Authorized English version 308 

Autograph of Ezra 3 

Autographs of the New Testament writers long and 

carefully preserved 29 

B 

Babylonish Talmud 84, 87 

Barrett, Dr., publishes St. Matthew's Gospel from a Codex 

rescriptus , 105 

Bath-Kol, a species of Jewish divination 73 

instances of , 73 

derivation of the name 73 

Bearla-Feni or ancient Irish version 101 

BiBLB, derivation of the word 18 

the first printed one 233 

English one 267 

English, ordered to be placed in the €hoir for 

reading , 268 

Latin, chained on a desk in the chancel 269 

Bible-Doctors, who so called , 221 

Bibles burnt 315,324 

first printed ones, s(dd for manusoipts 236 

Bibliomancyy or Divination by the Bible . . , 7 

B 3 
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Biographical Noticbs of 

Abn Rami 50,— Abulpbftragins 191 

Alban, St. 35,— Alcuin 117,— Aldhelm 113 

Alfred, the Great 137 

AuDgendlle, Richard 193 

Bede 116,— Boyle, the Hon. Robert 310 

Cassiodorus 1 10^ — Charlemagne 134 

. Columba 101,— Comeitor, Peter 180 

Constantine SSj-^-Coverdale, Myles .... 267 

Elfric or Elfred 157,— Erasmus 248 

Eusebius of Caesarea 67 

Fitzralph, Richard 200,— Foreiro, Frauds 300 

Frumentius 46,— Fust, John 233, 236 

Gaon, R. Saadias 159,— Gluck, Ernest <. 144 
Gottshallsson, Oddur 262,— Gouge, Thos. 311 
Gregory I. 92, — Gutenberg, John . . . . . : 233 

Hugo de S. Caro 187,— Huss, John 230 

Jngulph 165 

Jerome 55,— Jerome of Prague 230 

Kempis, Thomas a 156 

Lanfranc 164,— Leo X 250 

Luther, M. 250,— Lyra, N. De 201 

Methodius 141, — Miesrob 58 

Monte Corvino, Johannes a 191 

Origen 60 

Pamphilus 64, — Pearce 51, — Philoxenus 31 

Regiomontanus, Johannes 249 

Richard of Bury 193,— Rogers, John .... 269 

RoUe, Richard 215 

Skorinf, Frafieis 143,— Sternhold, 'Fhos. 277 
Theodoric ijO^Tre visa, John de.« 215, 216 

Tyndal, William 263 

UlphUas 44 

Waldo, Peter 174,— Walsh, Chaoceller.. 291 
Ward, Thomas 273,— Waste, Joan 280 
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Biographical Noticbs of 

Weilfey, Rev. John * 333 

Wharton, Philip, Lord 311,--Wiclif 201, 218 

Ximenes, Cardinal 243 

Zinzendorf, Count 328 

Bohemian Brethren, persecution of 323 

Bohemians, well acquainted witli the Scriptures ....<... 239 

Book, derivation of the word 18 

Books, belonging to ^st Christian Church at Canterbury 98 

costof 109, 110, J47, 227 

destroyed 38,87,226 

of the Gospels, found amongst spoils 103 

scarcity of 109,145 

Boustrophedon, a singular mode of writing 101 

Boyle, the Hon. Robert, munificent liberality of 309 

Bran, or Brennns, introduces Christianity into S. Wales 95 

Brethren of the common life, fraternity of the 155 

Bricks, used for writing upon 7 

Bridget, St., procures a translation of the Scriptures .... 209 
British translations, quotation from Bede concerning . . 126 

and Foreign Bible Society, institution of 337 

object and character of 337, 338 

Burmese books, on what substances written 8 



Cabala, Jewish, nature of the 88 

Caligraphy and Caligraphists 151 

Canon of the New Testament, when found 29 

Caiistein Bible Institution, 327, 328 

Canterbury, list of books preseated to the church of ... . 98 

Catalogue, poetical, of Egbert^ library 117 

Catechism in Irish «... ^1 

Catenae, nature of 206 

Cassiodorus, founds a literary monastery Ill 

Chad's, St, Gospels «.... 109 
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Chapters, divisiou of the Bible, into 189 

Charlemagne attempts the conversiou of idolaters, by 

violence 134 

promotes learning 135 

Charms or Amulets, canons against wearing 74, 76 

Childebert, king of Austrasia, obtains great spoil 103 

China, Christianity introduced into 112 

Christianity, introduction of, into Britain 95 

Cbrysographi, or writers in gold 78 

Cionn fa eite, a curious mode of writing 101 

Cleanthes, the philosopher, accustomed to write ou tx>nes 7 
Codex Argenteus, a valuable MS. of the Gothic version 43, 104 

Carolinus 104 

rescriptus, or palimpsestus, meaning of the term. . 104 

Collations of manuscripts, important 335 

College de Propaganda, institution of. 319 

Colophon, meaning of the word 153 

Columba, founds the monastery of loua 101 

Comestor's Scholastica Historia 178 

Comments, history of 203 

Concordance, first, of the Scriptures 187 

English one 268 

Hebrew 241 

Congregation of the Propaganda 319 

Constantine, the Great, cruelty of, to the Jews 39 

declared emperor 38 

munificent donation of fifty copies 

of the Scriptures to the different churches 40 

Constantinople, tailing of 307 

learned Greeks retreat from 307 

Corpus Christi Plays 194 

Correctorium Bibliorum 188 

Ecclesiasticum, or critical correction of the 

Old and New Testaments 165 

Council of Trent 293 
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Council of Trent, decrees of, respecting the Index of pro- 
hibited books 299 
the Scriptures .. 294 

€k>verda1e'd Bible, the first printed English one 267 

Cranmer, favours reading the Scriptures 268 

Critical editions of Hebrew and Greek Scriptures 336 

Cromwell, Lord, friendly to the public readmg of the 

Scriptures 271 

Croyland, Abbey of, history of, by lugulph 165 

Crusades 194 

Cyrbes, triangular tables of brass so called 7 

D 

Datbs, adopted by transcribers, and others 153 

Decalogue, written on tablets of stone 2 

Dbrivation of the words 

Bath-Kol 73,— Bible, Book, Leaf, Style,. . 18 

Limner 235,— Paper 18,— Teller 14 

Signing 108,— Kubrick 235,— Volumes .. 17 

Diocese and Diocesan, origin of the terms 46 

Diocoesis, meaning of the term 40 

Dioclesian, dreadful persecution under > 34 

Disputes respecting reading the Law 90 

Dissolute habits of clergy, canons against 121, 122 

Douay Bible 308 

Dramas, religious 194 

first attempted to be acted in England . . 195 

E 

Ebersdorf Bible, edited by Count Zinzendorf 328 

Edward VI. succeeds to the throne of England 276 

aneedoteof 276 

Egyptian monks, rules of 33 

or Coptic version 33 
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Elizabeth, queen, succeeds to the throue 281 

English version, the authorized one 309 

Episcopus Puerorum, or Boy-Bishop 228 

Epistle of Constantine to Ensebius 40 

Ethdbert, king of Kent, permits preachers of Christianity 96 

Ethiopic,-OF Gheez version 46 

Euphemius, St., translates the Scriptures into Georgian 127 
Eusebius Pamphilus, his Ecclesiastical History, Evangelical 

Preparation, and Evangelical Demonstration 68 

Ezra, supposed autograph of 3 

collects the books of Scripture 4 

F 

Fbast of the Ass, celebrated in France 148 

song sung at the 148 

France, persecutions of the Protestants in 336 

Franck, Professor, extract from his preface to Meyer's 

History of Lutheran versions 257 

French language, attempts to introduce the, into England 162 
Fust, John, an early printer 233, 236 

G 

Gallican Psalter, distinction of 170 

G^mara, Jewish, nature of the 85 

Genesis, ancient manuscript of the book of 63 

Genevan English version 308 

New Testament 278 

Gersdorf, Lady de, contributes to the printing of the 

German Bible 329 

Gcvil, meaning of the term 11 

Gloss, meaning of the term 206 

Gulden Legend, the work so called 181 

Gonfalone, Fraternity del, institution of 196 

Gospels, books of the, foupd itmongst the spoils of war . . 103 

copy of, formerly belonging to king Athelstan . . 157 
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Gouge, Rev* Thos., charitable exertions of 311 

Grafton and Whitchurch, print the English Bible . . 269, 270 

Great Bible, the, English Bible so termed 270 

Greets Testament, first printed edition of any part of the 243 

published printed edition of the 249 

Gregory I. averse to persecution 94 

books presented by him, to the first Christian 

church at Canterbury 98 

promotes the reading of the Scriptures 92 

sends Augustine to England 95 

Gregory XV. constitutes the Congregation De Propaganda 

Fide 319 

Gutenberg, John, inventor of the art of Printing 233 

H 

Heathen sacrifices and Christian services offered in the 

same place 97 

Hebrew manuscripts, valuable ones IJ , 17 

form of 18 

Scriptures, first printed edition of 22, 241 

Helga Boc, or Holy Book, singular application of the term 185 

Hellenist Jews, who they were 24 

Hilarion offers a copy of the Gospels to pay his passage 42 
Hindoos, Sacred books of, forbidden to certain castes . . 173 

Horse-flesh, canon against eating 124 

Hugo de S. Caro, compiler of the first Concordance .... 187 

Human sacrifices offered by idolatrous Christians 97 

Httss, John, and Jerome of Prague, martyred 231 



Ijuolatrous practices amongst Christians 97, 123 

Ignorance, at the Reformation 246 

in the middle age?.... 120, 145, 161, 162 

sixth centvry^ . , ;........... 108 

Illuminated manuscripts . .\. . ,i> , >...... ITy 79, 155 
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IllDmiDatioius of books, nature of 77 

Index of Prohibited books 297, 299^ 300, 321, 322 

Indolgences, papal, instances of 248 

lignnctious to clergy 124, 135 

Interpretation, different modes of 204 

lona, monastery of, founded by St. Columba 101 

Irish, catechism, printed in 291 

Scriptures, tran8[lation of, into that tongue . . 291, 292 

Itala, or old Latin version ,.;«... ^ . .. 51 

Italic Psalter, why so called 170 



Jehovah, .superstitions concerning the name of 83 

words substituted for 81, 82 

Jerome, translator of the Latin Vulgate, notice of 55 

quotation from 223 

Jerusalem Talmud 84, 87 

Jewish writers, celebrated ^ W 

Jew, conversion of -%, by translating the New Testament 806 

Jews, edfcts or laws concerning the '^ 90 

the black, of India, why so called 10 

the white, of India, why so called * 10 

John, an Egyptian, martyred under Dioclesian, extraor^ 

dinary memory of 35 

John, archbishop of Seville, translates the Scriptures into 

Arabic 132 

Jones's, Rev. David, Biblical charities 314 

Justinian, bishop of Nebo, polyglott of 243 

emperor, edict of, respecting the Jewish Law 90 

K 

tLkTHOLiKON, or Rationalist, meaning of the term ...... 40 

Kelaf, meaning of {he term 11 

Kempis, Thomas k, Bible transcribed by him 156 

Koran, on what inscribed 7 
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L 

Laity, deemed anworthy of literary knowledge 193 

Lanfranc, archb., corrects the copies of the Scriptures . . 165 
Ladn Bible, uumber of editions of the, in the 15th century 237 

Lalinier, bishop, carious dress of 279 

Law, the Mosaic, divided into fifty-four sections 4 

reading of, in the Synagogues .... 5, 90 

Laws, Giecian, on what inscribed 7 

Roman, on what substances inscribed 7 

Lead, book made of 12 

engraving or writing upon 12 

Leaves, used for writing upon 8 

Legenda Aurea, a legendary work by J. Voragine 181 

Lessons, order of, by whom selected 283 

Letter, extract from a, of Tyndal to Frith 265 

** Libels," meaning of the term 223 

Librarii, or transcribers of books 107, 152 

Library of Croyland, burnt 166 

' '• ^Egbert, poetical catalogue of the 118 

the first " Circulating" one ■. . . . 65 

Libraries, monastic, 201 

Limner, origin of the term 235 

List of the first translations of Scripture attempted in 

different languages 340 — 351 

Literature, patrons of, in the dark ages .... 157, 164—168 
preserved by monastic institutions, during the 

dark ages 150 

Lollards, account of the 221 

active in spreading tiie Scriptures and Wiclif s 

works 227 

London, the, or Walton's Polyglott Bible 316 

LiiUier Martin, conversion of •"..... 2frl-' 

translates the Bible into German 254 

works of, forbidden to be imported into 
Scotland , ,.,. 287 

s 
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M 

• . , 

Maimonides, a celebrated Jewish Writer 181 

MaldoD, William, ill treated b> his father for reading the 

Scriptures 272 

Malachi, called the seal of the Prophets 2 

Manuscripts, collations of 335 

number of, collated 335 

ornamented 77, 79, 80 

orien(;jd, mode of writing 8, 9 

valuable ones 11,77, 104, 105, 109 

Martial priests Ml 

Mary, queen, ascends the throne 277 

cruelties practised in the reign of 278 

Masora, nature of the Jewish 19 

Masoretical Analysis of the English Bible 190 

Masorites, celebrated Jewish critics, account of the .... 18 

Materials used for writing upon € 

Matthews's Bible 269 

Matthew, St. the Gospel of, supposed by some to have 

been written in Hebrew ► . . . . 2S 

Medici, the, patrons of learning 307 

Mclaucthon or Schwartzerde, Philip, learning of 253 

Menezes, archbishop of Goa, decrees the burning of the 

books of the Syrian Christians 30^ 

Mishna, or Oral Law 84 

prohibited 91 

Monastic institutions preserved literature during the dark 

ages 150 

Monks, employments of 102, 110, 127, 154, 155, 166, 168 
More's, Mrs. Hannah, opinion of the British and Foreign 

Bible Society 338 

^* More Nevochim," a Jewish work by Mairaonides .... 181 

Mummy, writing taking from 16 

Mysteries, Moralities and Miracle-Plays 194 



■■■i |)i.lii 
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N 



Nathan, Mordecai, author of an Hebrew Concordance. . 242 

Nicodemvs, Gospel of, account of the 247 

placed in the church of Canterbury 247 

O 

Origbn, Hexapla of^ , . . . . ., 61 

Tetrapla of, 63 

Orphan-House at Halle, erection of, by Professor Franck 331 



Pambbr, singular custom retained at 14 

Tamphilud, enloginm on 66 

l^iper, from whence derived, various kinds of • 16, 1 7 

Papyrus, the reed called 16, 17 

Parables, excellent remark concerning 89 

Parchment, of what made 17 

Paris, English Bible printed at 270 

Parisian Polyglott Bible 315 

Parker's, archbishop, Bible 282 

Peithynen, ancient British, form and use of 12 

Pentaglott Bible , , 329 

Periapta, a kind of amuletM, worn by former -Christians. . 74 

Persecution of Christians, by Dioelesian 34, 38 

Persecutions of Protestants 265, 275, 276, 281 

Peschito, or ancient Syriac version .,, ^ . . . . 31 

Pesuktm, or verses of the Hebrew Bible, who invented. . 5 

Phareas, a kind of serpent. ...;;..,.< i . 179 

Pfailoxeniau Syriac version » .' : 31 

*Pliiloxenus or Xenayas, biographic notice of 31 

Philobiblical College 330 

PhylacteHa, a name given to ancient amulets 74 

Phylaet^t^, Jewish, form and design of 75 

Pietists, origin of the , . , ,« 303 

s 2 ::';i>- 
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Polyglotts 181, 243 

Polyglott of Antwerp 303 

Hntter'8 308 

Le Jay's, or the Parisian 315 

Walton's, or the London 316 

Utility of 316 

Po8till», nature of the 206 

Prayers forbidden in the Slavonian tongue 171 

Printing, invention uf the art of 232 

Propaganda Fide, congregation and college of the ...... 319 

Prophets, ^e MSS. of the, by Pamphilus 65 

Protestants, number of,who suffered in the reign of queen 

Mary , , 279 

Psalms in the common Prayer-Book, from whence taken 26 

reading, in Common Prayer Book 170 

Psalters, Italic, Roman and Gallican, distinctions of ... . 170 

Q 
Quotation from Bede, respecting British translations . . 126 

R 

Rarity of copies of the Scriptures 42, 263 

Reading of the scriptures, when permitted, the cause of 

great joy j. 271 

Rebellion, Irish, profane proceeding during the 315 

Reformation, by Luther, sra of 245 

Revelation, Divine, of the utmost importance 1 

Rhemish Testament 3Q8 

Rhymes, Hudibrastic, made against reading the Bible , . 273 

Riga, dramatic exhibition at 195 

Rogers, John, the proto-martyr, prepares an edition of 

Bible 269 

Roman Catholics, liberality of the English to the 337 

Rubric, origin of the term 235 
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*' Safe Conduct/' violated by the emperor SigismniHl . . 230 

Sahidic, or dialect of Upper Egypt, version in 33 

Scarcity of writing materials 104, 106 

ScfaolaAticai Nistoria of Peter Comestor 178 

translation of the 180 

Scotland, ignorance of the Scriptures in 285 

Lutheran worlcs introdmfed into 287 

New Testament, when first printed in 289 

Readers, established in the churches of 290 

' Veguladons in, about the Scriprares 288, 289, 290 
Scottish clergy, ignorance of the, at tlie Reformation • . • . 286 
Scripture!*, attachment of the early Christians to the. . 30, 42 

copies of the, extant 328 

secreted 270,272,273 

corrections of the copies of the, . . 117, 165, 168 

division of the, into three parts by Ezra 4 

early transla^ns of the 41,69 

editions of the, at Rome and Naples, in the 

17th century 321 

few editions of the, printed by the Congre- 
gation de Propaganda Fide 321 

number of editions of the, printed during the 

17tfa century 321, 322 

preservation of the \', 20 

prohibition of the 172, 182, 221, 222, 224, 232 

245, 257, 266, 275 

rarityofthe 42,253,267 282,287, 

reading of the, encouraged 268,271, 288 

treated with severity 272 

Scriptures, reading of the, treated with ridicule ........ 273 

rules observed by the Jews iu transcribing 21 

Scytale Laconica, form and use of the 15 

Septuagint, or Greek version, when made 23 

fiicilitated the early progress of the Gospel 25 

8 3 
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Serpent, form of the, that deceived Eve ....••• l79 

Shepherd, cnrioaei note by a, in Poljdore Viigil . • 27S 

Signing, origin of the term , }06 

Skins, the Law written upon 10 

Slave, price of a, in 1283 ••*..« 1Q7 

Africa 133 

Slavonian language, prayers in the, forbidden 171 

Sortes Sanctonim, a mode of divination* * 70 

canons against the ««< ...••. . 71 

enthusiastic instances of the! nse of the 72 
Sternhold's, Thomas, version of the Psalms. ...«.••..•. 277 

fine passage from 277 

<< Stiom," an Icelandic Biblical worlc..^ .«. 164 

Style, form and use of the 15 

Symmachus, Greeic version of 25 

Synopsis, chronological, of the writings of the New Test. 27 

Syriac versions 31 

version, valuable manuscript of a 32 

Christians 303 

persecution of the 304 

T 

Tally, form and vme of the 14 

Talmudical Writings destroyed 87 

Talmuds, Jewish, nature of the 84 

estimation of, by the Jews 86 

Targums, origin and signification of 6 

of Onkelos, and of Jonathan 6 

Teller of the Exchequer, origin of 14 

Tenth Century, ignorance of the 14S 

Tephilim, or Phylacteries, Jewish, why worn 75 

Testament, New, writers of the .' 27 

Greek, first part of, when printed ...... 243 

revision of, by Rev. John Wesley. 333 

Tetragrammaton^ term used for Jehovah 81 



*t%xt> mtfamng of the word « 206 

^fbeodoric, the Goth, promotes literature • . 1 10 

Theodotiooy Gvedc version of • 25 

Tholonse, Council of, canon against the Scriptnres «... 172 

Thome/ St., Christians of 30& 

*nirelkeld, Rer, T., extraordinary memory of 36 

Uties of nobility conferred on the Apostles 121 

Tfaditores, or persons who had delivered np the Scriptures 9 

to persecutors 38 

tYanslationfl made by order of Charles V. 209 

Transpositions of Scripture, how occasioned \ 9 

IVanslations of Scripture, list of the first 340 

T^nt, Council of, declares the Vulgate version '* au- 
thentic*' 52 

prohibits the reading of vernacular 

versions 172 

twenty boxes or cases for books of the Gospels found 

amongst the spoils of war 104 

Tychsen's, Gerhard, rules for distinguishing manuscripts 

written by Jews 80 

Tyndal, W., letter of, to J. Frith, the martyr 265 

venders of his New Testament punished .... 263 
Types, Irish, sent to Ireland by Queen Elizabeth 291 

V 

Ulphilas, translator of the Gothic version .«...•«... 43, 44 
University, singular condition of permission to found one 231 
Urim and Thummim, meaning of the terms 74 



Valbns, a raar^ under Diodesian, instance of extra- 
ordinary memory in 35 

V^das, forbidden to be read by certain castes 173 

Persian 198,-*^iloxenian-Syriac 31 
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Vdlam, of what made 17 

Verses, diyision of the Scriptures into 189 

first English New Testament printed with them . . 278 
Versions op the Scriptures : 

Amharic 49,— Arabic 132,159, 180 

Anglo Saxon 113,115, 116, 157, 158 

Armenian ". 58, 319, 198 

Bearla Feni, or ancient Irish 101— Basqae . . 307 

Bengalee 335,— Bohemian 307 239 

Carniohin307,— Chinese 112— Cingalese 335 

Coptic 33, 319,— Creole ..^ 335 260 

Cantabrian or Basque 260 

Danish 210, 260— Dutch 137, 187, 239, 260, 320 
English .. 182, 186, 218, 213, 260, 264, 267, 

269, 281 

Roman Catholic 308 

Bthiopic 307— Ethiopic or Geez 46— Esthonian 319 

Flonish 260— Formosan 319 

Francic or German 171 

French 126, 169, 174, 178, 180, 239, 209 

German .. 326, 328, 136, 171, 180, 183, 238, 254 

Georgian 127, 335— Gothic 43,— Gaelic 335 

Greeulandish 335,— Grisons 335 

Hungarian 260, 307,— Hiodoostanee 335 

Helvetian or German Swiss 260, 307 

Hebrew 22, 240, 241, 260, 306 

Irish 101, 199, 260, 291, 292, 318 

Italic Latin 170,— Italian 181,238,307 

Icelandic 184,260,262,307 

Indo- Portuguese 319 

Laponese 318,— Lithuanian 260, 318 

Lettish 260, 319,— Lower Saxon 239, 260 

Latin 31 

Manks 335,— Massachusetts 335,— Mohawk . . 335 

Malayan 319,— Mohegan 319 

Normanuo-Saxon 161, 169 
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Kcarfy209,— PolUh 210,307 

Pomeranian • 260, 307 

Romaic or Modern Greek 260, 307 

Romanese or GrUon 318, 335, 260 

Rn«8. 14S 

Samaritan, and Cnfic Samaritan 23 

Syriac 31, 303, 304,— ^eptoagint 23 

Sahidic 33,— Spanbh 183, 240,— Saxon .... 307 

Swedish 209, 260,— SUvooian 142, 307 

Sorabic or Wendish 200 

Tartar 191 

Tentonic 135, 136, 137,— Tlgr^ 51 

Turld«h 318,— Tamul 336 

Upper Lnsatiao 335 

Valgate Latin 52 

Waldeoaian 176,— WeUh 260, 281, 282, 313, 314 

Wallachian 318,— Winden 307 

Vires, or Viles, John Raptist, founds the College de Pro- 
paganda Fide 319 

Vienne, Council of, decrees the study of Oriental 

languages 198 

Vulgate and Septuagiut versions, remarlcs concerning . . 52 
declared ''authentic" by the Council of Trent 52, 295 

Latin rersion, made by Jerome 51 

revised editions of the 301 

variations of the, in Papal editions 302 

W 

Waldbnses, the, mode of disseminating the Gospel by . . 175 

originate the first French translation of 

the entire Bibie 174 

pastors of 177 

Wales, charities in 312 

distribution of Bibles in 313 
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Wales, rarity of Bibles in 282 

Waste, Joan, a blind martyr in the reign of qaeen Mary. . 280 

Wesley, Bev, John, character of the 333 

Wharton, Philip, lord, liberality of 310, 314 

munificent Bible -institution of 311 

Whitwin Plays 194 

Wiclifs followers disperse copies of the Scriptures 226, 229 
William, the conqueror, attempts to introduce the French 

language into England 162 

Wilson's, bishop, Bible, has the various English readings 332 

Wood, tablets of, used for writing upon 12, 14, 15 

Writing, ancient British 13 

canon against erasures of 107 

erased 104 

substances used for 7, S 

Writing-tables, by whom used 12, 15 

Wurtemberg, editions of Scriptures in the library of the 

king of r 326 

X 

Xenayas, or Philoxenus, biographical notice of ^ 31 

Xiinenes, cardinal, Polyglott of 244 

Z 

ZiNZENDORF, count, editions of the Scriptures by 328 

Zohar, book of, a cabalistic work » 89 



THE END. 
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